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NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE    ON    PLANNING 

THE  NEED  FOR  PLANNING 

BEN  H.  KIZER 

Chairman,  Washington  State  Planning  Council 

In  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  of  1915,  that  eminent 
American  statesman,  Elihu  Root,  was  presiding  officer.  At  its  opening 
session,  the  clergyman  failed  to  show  up  and  Mr.  Root,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  offered  a  prayer  that  ended  with  an  invocation  of  the  three 
great  words  of  our  American  democracy:  Peace,  Justice  and  Liberty. 
On  these  three  great  words,  as  on  wings,  men's  aspirations  soar  above 
the  bitterness  of  conflicting  interests  that  make  up  our  daily  work.  But 
Peace,  Justice  and  Liberty  are  still  far  from  us  in  their  completeness, 
because  we  fail  to  organize  the  kind  of  world  in  which  Peace,  Justice 
and  Liberty  can  be  fully  realized. 

The  planning  movement,  too,  has  its  three  great  words — not  words 
that  point  to  a  distant  goal  or  ideal,  but  words  that  describe  a  technique, 
a  right  method  of  approach  to  our  problems.  They  are  foundation  words, 
not  soaring  words.  Our  three  words  are  Research,  the  Plan,  the  Educa- 
tion. First,  the  careful,  impartial  study  of  all  the  facts,  then  the  plan 
that  can  most  wisely  grow  out  of  the  research,  and  finally  the  educative 
process  by  which  the  plan  travels  toward  adoption. 

It  is  not  just  an  accident  or  a  coincidence  that  this  planning  movement 
should  emerge  at  the  same  time  that  men  are  discovering  that  we  are 
moving  out  of  a  world  of  scarcity  into  a  world  of  potential  plenty. 
Planning  is  the  handmaiden  necessary  to  a  world  of  plenty.  Without 
wise  planning,  we  shall  fail  of  our  world  of  plenty,  and  instead  move 
into  a  world  of  artificial  scarcity,  more  cruel  in  its  operations  than  the 
older  world  of  natural  scarcity. 

For  thousands  of  years  men  have  lived  in  a  world  of  comparatively 
simple  human  arrangement,  a  world  in  which  the  rugged  commonsense, 
the  personal  experiences  of  men  were  equal  to  almost  any  problem  that 
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confronted  them.  Members  of  legislatures  and  councils  felt  little  need 
to  give  close  or  expert  study  to  a  given  problem.  The  problem  was 
generally  simple  enough  so  that  their  best  judgment  of  it  was  fairly 
adequate.  A  sharing  of  the  varying  experience  and  wisdom  of  those 
in  the  assembly  was  usually  enough  to  disclose  a  workable  answer.  No 
more  was  looked  for. 

But  it  is  a  commonplace  to  remark  that  this  past  century  of  intensive 
scientific  and  industrial  growth  has  created  a  vastly  different  world, 
with  vastly  different  and  more  numerous  problems.  We  have  grown 
so  much  into  the  habit  of  remarking  that  this  present  world  is  highly 
complex  and  interdependent  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  the  driving, 
compelling  force  there  is  in  this  fact.  Manifestly  the  varied  and  com- 
plex problems,  so  numerous  and  with  roots  running  so  deeply  into  our 
interdependence,  call  each  for  close,  thorough  and  impartial  study. 
Many  of  them  require  study  by  men  who  do  nothing  else  for  the  time 
being,  so  that  those  who  make  the  decisions  may  rely  on  this  factual 
basis  for  their  decisions. 

Yet,  our  ingrained  habit  is  to  go  on  with  this  older  technique  of  a  far 
simpler  day,  to  settle  such  complex  problems  in  offhand  opinions  and 
emotionalized  debate.  Knowing  but  little  of  the  basic  facts,  men  fall 
back  on  the  little  that  relates  to  their  own  immediate  self-interests. 
This  produces  conflicts  of  interest,  where  there  need  be  none,  and  ought  to 
be  none.  For,  in  the  larger  knowledge  of  all  the  relevant  facts,  it  will 
generally  be  seen  that,  in  a  world  of  plenty,  interests  need  not  be  in 
conflict  but  each  can  be  planned  in  support  and  re-enforcement  of  the 
other.  In  such  a  world  there  is  enough  for  all  if  only  we  plan  it  so. 

Not  only  have  we  lived  in  a  simple  world  for  these  thousands  of 
years,  but  we  have  lived  in  a  world  that  was  almost  continuously  arrayed 
in  conflict.  Because  there  was  not  enough  to  make  all  comfortable, 
each,  excited  by  his  fears,  has  fought  with  others  for  the  lion's  share. 
Now  that  earth's  plenty  unites  with  man's  cunning  to  yield  enough  for 
all,  we  still  use  the  technique  of  battle  and  strife  to  tell  us  what  to  do. 
We  are  so  used  to  fighting  that  we  cannot  see  that  there  is  a  better  way — 
the  way  of  planning.  Even  in  our  own  democracy,  where  real  swords 
are  not  used,  nevertheless  over  every  problem  men  draw  their  little  tin 
swords  of  slogans,  and  go  out  to  struggle  and  fight  with  party  cries 
and  recriminations  as  their  weapons.  Men  appeal  to  fears  and  hopes,  to 
cupidity  and  shortsighted  selfishness,  whilst  the  facts  and  the  truth  are 
ignored.  In  our  ignorance,  we  help  the  industrialist  at  the  expense 
of  the  farmer,  we  help  the  farmer  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  we 
help  the  laborer  at  the  expense  of  all  three,  and  then  find  that  none  of 
them  has  been  truly  helped,  because  each  is  tied  in  interdependence 
to  the  other,  and  whatever  hurts  one  hurts  all.  In  short,  in  our  igno- 
rance of  the  facts  we  help  each  group  in  turn  at  the  expense  of  the  whole, 
and  all  suffer.  If  one  fact  stands  out  plainer  than  another,  it  is  that 
we  must  study  and  plan  for  the  whole,  not  for  the  group  or  the  class. 

Putting  it  another  way,  if  these  great  words  of  democracy — Peace, 
Justice,  Liberty — are  to  have  their  full  meaning  for  us,  what  we  need 
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most  to  realize  is  that  the  technique  of  strife  and  battle  to  settle  public 
problems  belongs  to  that  past  age  of  scarcity.  In  a  world  where  plenty 
can  be  realized,  a  cooperative  study  of  the  facts  and  a  cooperative 
planning  of  policies  is  the  only  program  men  can  use  if  they  are  to  go 
forward.  It  is  this  working  together  for  the  whole,  not  that  battle  to 
seize  booty  for  the  individual,  that  alone  can  save  our  society.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  we  must  adjourn  our  battling  techniques.  We  must 
lay  aside  our  tin  swords.  We  must  acquaint  ourselves  intimately  not 
only  with  the  whole  of  each  problem,  but  with  the  problems  of  the  whole. 
In  a  world  of  potential  plenty,  vain  strife  extravagantly  wastes  the 
plenty  that  should  be  shared,  not  seized. 

And  yet,  we  should  be  largely  wrong  if  we  pictured  this  need  for 
planning  as  only  a  late,  modern  need.  Let  me  illustrate.  Quite  a  number 
of  years  ago,  a  famous  archaeologist  thought  he  knew,  at  last,  where 
to  excavate  to  locate  one  of  the  earliest  beginnings  of  modern  civilization. 
If  any  of  his  workmen  really  expected  him  to  look  for  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  they  must  have  been  greatly  puzzled  when  he  settled  down  on 
one  of  the  most  desolate  and  barren  desert  wastes  of  western  Asia  for 
his  work.  They  dug  for  a  long  time,  and  quite  deeply  into  the  sands 
of  the  desert,  when  one  day  they  came  across  the  remains  not  only  of 
an  ancient  but  of  a  powerful,  well-organized  civilization. 

When  this  excavation  was  complete  after  many  months  of  toil,  the 
head  of  the  expedition  again  surprised  his  fellow-workers.  He  proposed 
that  they  dig  still  further,  to  see  whether  there  were  not  buried  below 
the  level  of  this  city  yet  another  city,  of  a  still  earlier  civilization.  So 
this  new  work  went  on  for  yet  other  months.  Finally,  below  the  level 
of  that  first  city,  they  uncovered  evidence  of  a  far  earlier  civilization. 
Here  had  been  a  much  more  primitive  people,  living  far  more  simply 
and  less  well  than  in  the  first  city. 

When  this  second  excavation  was  complete,  a  curious  outsider  asked 
the  expedition's  head  how  it  came  that  on  such  a  forbidding  spot  two 
successive  civilizations  had  flourished  and  disappeared.  The  answer 
was  about  as  follows:  "Originally,  this  land  was  not  a  desert  at  all.  Once 
many  thousands  of  years  ago,  it  was  a  rich  and  fertile  valley,  through 
which  ran  a  considerable  river.  At  either  edge  of  the  valley  were  hills 
covered  with  forests,  and  the  valley  itself  was  covered  with  succulent 
grasses.  Accordingly,  a  primitive  people,  moving  from  lands  worn 
out  by  their  herds,  found  this  choice  valley  and  settled  in  it.  As  they 
increased  in  numbers,  their  flocks  grew  so  that  they  cropped  closer  and 
ever  closer  the  herbage,  giving  less  and  less  opportunity  for  nature 
to  protect  and  restore  her  natural  cover.  They  then  burned  off  the  timber 
on  the  hill  slopes,  to  increase  the  area  for  pasturage.  As  the  roots  of 
the  grasses  were  more  and  more  exposed  by  the  grazing,  the  rains  washed 
the  rich  topsoil  of  the  valley  into  the  river,  the  best  of  it  to  be  carried 
to  the  sea.  As  the  timber  disappeared,  floods  began  to  be  frequent, 
and  the  springs  of  water  tended  to  dry  up.  The  soil  began  to  blow  as 
well  as  to  be  washed  into  the  river,  and  the  huts  began  to  be  buried  by 
the  drifting  sand.  Finally,  the  last  man  was  forced  to  leave  this  once 
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fertile  valley;  for  man,  in  his  ignorance,  had  completely  destroyed  the 
earth's  fertility  and  its  ability  to  maintain  him. 

"Then  hundreds  of  years  went  by.  Gradually,  grasses  again  obtained 
foothold,  and  first  shrubs  and  then  trees  covered  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 
Once  more  was  formed  Nature's  balance  between  the  rainfall,  and  the 
grasses  and  shrubs  and  trees  necessary  to  absorb  that  rainfall  and  hold 
it  within  the  earth,  and  a  new  humus  began  to  take  the  place  of  the 
barren  desert  cover.  Finally,  after  thousands  of  years,  this  valley  was 
almost  as  fertile  as  before.  Again,  a  wandering  tribe  discovered  a  new 
fertile  valley,  and  the  second  settlement,  more  civilized  than  the  first, 
was  built  up.  In  time,  it  repeated  the  blunders  of  that  first,  primitive 
civilization,  and  in  time  the  desert  again  reclaimed  the  outraged  and 
ravaged  land." 

The  inquirer  looked  about  him  skeptically.  "Do  you  suppose  the 
grass  and  the  trees  will  ever  get  another  foothold  here?"  he  asked. 
"Not  likely,"  was  the  scientist's  reply.  "You  see,  at  last  the  hills  have 
been  so  lowered  and  the  valley  so  filled  up  that  the  wind,  sweeping  over 
it  and  moving  its  surface  to  and  fro,  gives  no  chance  for  new  humus  to 
form.  But,  more  important,  the  stream  of  water  that  once  flowed  through 
this  land  is  lost,  below  the  surface,  in  the  sands  of  the  desert.  So  far 
as  we  can  see,  Nature  has  taken  her  final  revenge  for  man's  devastation, 
and  the  desert  must  remain  as  a  permanent  monument  to  man's  folly." 

Now,  I  have  dwelt  on  this  incident  at  some  length  because  to  me  that 
racial  experience  is  symbolic.  It  contains  in  a  nutshell  the  long  history 
of  the  despoiling  of  the  good  earth,  from  the  birth  of  the  race  of  men 
down  to  our  present  time.  Always,  tribes  or  peoples  of  men,  finding 
their  living  standards  sinking  with  the  years  that  they  have  robbed  the 
soil  of  its  cover  and  of  its  fertility,  have  traveled  onward,  seeking  new 
lands.  Sometimes  they  have  found  a  more  primitive,  helpless  people, 
such  as  our  American  Indians,  living  on  these  undespoiled  lands.  These 
they  have  driven  off  or  conquered.  From  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  race, 
they  have  spread  to  Africa,  to  Europe,  then  to  the  Americas,  and  finally 
to  Australia.  More  than  once  they  have  turned  back  on  their  tracks, 
invading  with  their  western  civilization  the  less  occupied  lands  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  But  always,  they  have  committed  the  same  old  mistakes  of 
spoliation  over  and  over  again,  down  to  the  present  time. 

We  in  the  state  of  Washington,  year  by  year,  see  the  struggle-weary, 
travel-weary  victims  of  the  dust  bowl  trekking  by  the  thousands  into 
our  midst,  in  the  immemorial  search  of  man  for  new  lands,  free  lands. 
And  we  have  to  tell  them:  "Yes,  we  have  farm  lands,  but  they  are  occu- 
pied and  they  are  not  cheap.  For  you,  there  is  no  new  land,  no  cheap 
land." 

Here  and  there,  in  these  newest  sections  of  the  West,  we  shall  have  in 
time  fresh  lands  as  the  result  of  clearing  and  reclamation,  but  they  will 
be  neither  free  nor  cheap.  And  that  is  the  cry  that  goes  up,  not  merely 
in  the  last  regions  of  the  United  States  to  be  settled,  but  all  over  the 
earth.  "No  more  land!  No  more  land!"  From  now  on,  man  can  no 
longer  be  a  nomad,  a  wanderer,  moving  from  despoiled  land  to  fresh. 
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The  individual  may  move  about,  but  as  a  people,  we  must  stay  where 
we  are.  That  means  we  must  adopt  a  permanent  policy  of  care  for  this 
good  earth,  not  a  shortsighted  policy  of  devastation.  If  we  have  forests 
and  timber  products,  we  must  grow  those  forests  as  fast  as  we  cut  them. 
If  we  would  eat  the  products  of  the  farm  and  the  garden,  we  must  protect 
and  restore  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  so  use  it  that  neither  wind  nor 
water  shall  carry  it  away  in  excess.  If  we  would  eat  meat,  we  must 
see  that  our  grass  lands  are  not  over-grazed.  If  we  would  have  our 
drinking  water  unpolluted,  we  must  clean  up  and  keep  clean  our  springs 
and  our  streams  and  our  lakes.  If  we  would  have  fish  and  game,  we 
must  protect  the  supply,  and  not  allow  more  to  be  taken  than  the  sea 
and  the  lake  and  the  stream  and  the  wilderness  can  afford  to  give  us. 
In  short,  we  must  learn  that  the  good  earth  is  not  a  treasure  house  to  be 
robbed,  but  rather  a  rich  storehouse,  in  which  we  must  supply  at  one 
door  what  we  take  out  at  another. 

All  of  this  calls  for  careful  survey  and  study,  and  for  more  careful 
planning  for  the  future.  We  have  thought  in  terms  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  present.  We  must  learn  to  think  in  terms  of  the  whole  and 
of  man's  permanent  well-being.  It  is  this  long-range  thinking  and  study 
that  is  of  the  essence  of  this  planning  movement.  If  we  do  not  plan 
for  tomorrow's  security  and  happiness  on  this  earth,  then  the  good  earth 
will  no  longer  be  our  friend,  but  our  triumphant  and  chastising  ad- 
versary. Looking  at,  not  our  remote  future,  but  our  immediate  future,  it 
is  "plan  or  perish." 

Nor  is  it  alone  with  natural  resources  that  research  and  planning 
must  deal.  And  here  may  I  utter  words  of  limitation.  There  has 
been  much  outcry  of  late  against  national  economic  planning.  If  by 
this  is  meant  administration  and  control  of  economic  functions  by  or 
on  behalf  of  those  who  plan,  then  it  is  clear  that  neither  as  a  people 
nor  as  members  of  planning  agencies  are  we  ready  for  such  over-all 
functioning.  It  is  my  own  conviction,  as  I  believe  it  is  yours,  that  we 
who  plan  should  avoid  administrative  functions,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  we  should  look  upon  research,  and  non-political  plans  that  grow 
out  of  research,  as  our  job.  But  the  last  ten  years  have  taught  us,  so  that 
he  who  runs  may  read,  that  it  is  not  alone  with  natural  resources,  but 
with  human  resources  as  well  that  research  must  deal. 

It  is  plain  to  those  of  us  who  plan  that  we  cannot  study  or  plan  for 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  without  considering  most 
carefully  the  needs  of  those  who  use  those  resources.  Whenever  we 
approach  a  natural  resource  study,  we  find  that  it  takes  us  at  once  into 
the  study  and  research  of  connected  policies  of  taxation,  of  public 
education,  of  public  health  administration,  of  policies  of  relief  for  the 
unemployed,  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  of  the  development  of  our  public 
works  and  public  improvement  programs.  In  short,  the  needs  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  good  earth  on  which  we  live,  and  the  needs  and 
capabilities  of  us  who  live  upon  it,  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  we 
cannot  study  and  plan  for  the  one  without  considering  the  welfare  and 
needs  of  the  other. 
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Every  thriving  industry  of  America  has  its  research  and  experimental 
laboratories.  On  these  it  depends  for  the  testing  of  its  materials,  the  im- 
provement of  all  its  processes  of  manufacture,  for  the  research  that 
devises  new  methods  and  better  equipment.  This  successful  use  of  the 
laboratory  method  of  research  is,  more  than  anything  else,  responsible 
for  the  marvelous  advances  our  society  has  made  in  the  field  of  manu- 
facture and  industry.  To  my  mind  this  marks  only  the  beginning  of  the 
far  broader  use  of  the  scientific  method  of  approach.  Not  long  ago,  I 
was  in  company  with  a  group  of  men  that  included  one  of  America's 
foremost  business  executives,  a  man  whose  name  is  widely  known 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  talk  happening  to  turn  for  the  moment 
upon  planning  and  research,  this  executive  remarked: 

"I  think  perhaps  most  of  you  know  that  our  company  spends  huge 
sums  annually  in  our  research  laboratories.  We  have  recently  made 
an  important  extension  of  this  research  method  that  is  not  so  well- 
known.  In  the  past,  each  member  of  our  board  of  directors  was  expected 
to  pass  upon  all  questions  of  administration,  with  only  the  limited 
knowledge  that  he  had  of  it,  plus  some  passing  comment  that  one  of  his 
better-informed  fellow  directors  or  officers  might  offer.  But  our  opera- 
tions have  become  so  far-flung  and  so  complex  that  we  have  long  felt 
that  we  were  inadequately  informed.  Sometimes,  we  have  discovered 
that  we  made  serious  mistakes  in  policy,  simply  because  we  didn't  know, 
when  we  made  the  decision. 

"Some  time  ago,  when  we  were  discussing  a  subject  connected  with 
the  work  of  our  research  laboratories,  one  of  our  members  remarked  how 
easy  it  was  to  decide  this  problem,  because  all  of  the  facts  were  available 
to  us  through  the  research  department's  report.  Another  member  said, 
'You  know,  I've  been  thinking  for  a  good  while  that  we  ought  to  use 
this  research  method  on  many  of  these  administrative  problems  that 
so  trouble  us.  I  have  the  feeling  that  we're  using  research  in  only  one 
branch  of  our  business,  when  all  branches  might  profit  by  it.' 

"Out  of  the  discussion  that  followed  grew  a  most  important  decision 
for  us.  We  decided,  then  and  there,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  decision 
to  be  made  by  our  Board  that  would  not  be  more  wisely  made  if  we 
could  have  preliminary  research  made  upon  it.  Accordingly,  we  now 
have  a  research  department  that  works  directly  for  our  president  and 
the  board  of  directors,  just  as  our  manufacturing  division  has  its  research. 
Before  any  executive  problem  comes  up  to  the  Board,  it  is  carefully 
studied  by  our  directors'  research  department.  They  impartially  and 
intelligently  collect  all  of  the  facts  they  think  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  question,  and  give  us  a  report,  with  their  findings  attached. 

"To  me,  it  is  simply  amazing  how  greatly  these  studies  simplify  our 
work,  and  remove  the  elements  of  speculation  and  doubt  from  our  de- 
cisions. We  used  to  postpone  decisions  that  now  we  make  promptly. 
We  used  to  have  hot  arguments  that  now  largely  disappear  because  these 
facts  control  the  decision." 

Our  distinguished  guest  here  paused  a  moment,  and  then  spoke  quite 
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slowly  and  emphatically,  to  add  impressiveness  to  what  he  was  about 
to  say: 

"This  new  technique  of  research  is  the  most  valuable  instrument  of 
corporate  management  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  Mark  my  words, 
within  a  generation  every  successful  business  in  America  will  have  to 
adopt  it.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  destined  to  revolutionize  modern  business 
methods." 

No  business  in  America,  however  great,  is  so  complex  or  has  so  many 
unknown  and  unstudied  factors  as  these  problems  of  natural  resources 
and  human  resources  that  confront  our  whole  people.  Here,  most  of  all, 
research — the  research  that  points  to  plans — and  the  plans  that  call  for 
the  free  use  of  the  educative  and  informational  processes  is  imperative. 
No  government  and  no  people  can  be  wiser  than  their  information. 
It  is  only  by  the  orderly  processes  of  research  and  planning  and  educa- 
tion that  this  necessary  information  can  be  gathered  and  disseminated. 

Again,  a  word  of  limitation.  This  does  not  mean  that  our  planning 
agencies  should  expect  either  to  conduct  all  this  research  or  to  suggest 
all  the  plans.  It  is  rather  for  us,  I  believe,  to  press  for  the  adoption 
or  the  wider  use  of  the  technique  of  research  and  planning  wherever 
public  administration,  legislatures  or  educational  institutions  can  profit 
by  it,  or  can  most  effectively  render  a  service  through  its  use.  Executive 
departments  of  government,  such  as  forestry,  fisheries,  highways,  public 
welfare,  and  public  utility  commissions  should  have  their  own  research 
staffs.  Some  of  them  have,  or  are  making  beginnings  in  this  field.  Sim- 
ilarly, our  agricultural  colleges  and  scientific  schools  have  developed 
research  departments,  often  pitifully  underfinanced. 

Wherever  planning  agencies  can  do  so,  they  ought  to  challenge  the 
public  to  the  usefulness  of  these  research  agencies,  and  plead  for  more 
generous  support  of  their  activities.  We  should  urge  that  more  and  more 
of  our  debatable  public  problems  be  committed  to  their  study,  instead 
of  allowing  the  public  to  be  the  victim  of  the  loud  outcries  and  con- 
flicting claims  of  self-interested  propaganda. 

But  the  most  serious  problems  that  confront  our  people,  in  dealing 
with  natural  and  human  resources,  are  broader  than  any  single  gov- 
ernmental department  or  the  research  of  any  single  educational  institu- 
tion. There  are,  and  will  always  be,  wide  gaps  for  planning  agencies 
to  fill  in  the  research  of  these  many  agencies.  Often,  too,  there  is  the 
pressing  need  that  these  various  agencies  should  collaborate  in  research. 
Planning  agencies  here  serve  as  rallying  points,  as  coordinating  and 
synthesizing  agencies.  We  must  not  only  study  and  plan,  but  we  must 
encourage  and  assist  all  other  appropriate  agencies  to  use  research  and 
planning  within  their  own  fields,  yet  as  far  as  possible  without  dupli- 
cation. 

And  this  brings  me  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  final  need  of  planning, 
the  need  to  keep  our  activities  well  decentralized,  and  therefore  well 
democratized.  Our  agencies  should  not  think  of  themselves  primarily 
as  bureaus  or  departments  of  governmental  administration,  though  we 
may  work  closely  with  administrators.  On  the  contrary,  we  should 
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live  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  people  whom  we  serve  and  our  work 
should  be  carried  on  for  and  with  them.  Our  philosophy  is  one  of  study, 
thinking,  counsel,  not  of  governing. 

Therefore,  I  rejoice  that  so  far  our  planning  commissions  of  cities, 
counties,  states  and  regions  are  composed  almost  wholly  of  men  who 
retain  their  work-a-day  status  as  private  citizens,  who  are  paid  no  salary, 
but  rather  serve  because  they  believe  in  this  principle  of  research  and 
planning  as  one  absolutely  necessary  for  the  health  of  our  interdependent 
civilization.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  may  remain  so,  alike  sympathetic 
to  the  problems  of  the  whole  that  concern  the  public  administrator  and 
acquainted  with  the  problems  of  the  individual. 

Planning  should  never  become  wholly  professional,  though  we  badly 
need  trained  and  professional  staffs.  If  it  does,  then  it  will  shrink  to 
the  obscure  status  of  being  merely  another  department  of  a  govern- 
mental system  that  counts  its  departments  by  the  thousands.  Planning 
should  rather  stand  midway  between  the  trained  public  official  who 
gives  the  whole  of  his  working  time  to  the  service  of  the  government, 
and  the  private  citizen  so  immersed  in  his  daily  round  that  he  is  rarely 
conscious  of  his  government  save  when  it  has  something  to  give  him, 
or  to  collect  from  him.  And  in  keeping  our  planning  democratic,  we 
must  think  first  of  our  local  units  of  planning.  If  planning  is  to  serve 
the  democratic  spirit  of  our  nation,  it  can  only  do  so  as  it  uses  and 
supports  its  city  and  county  planning  agencies.  Without  these  basic 
units  of  planning,  our  work  will  in  the  end  survive,  once  the  novelty 
has  worn  off,  only  as  another  frill  or  decoration  of  government.  In  the 
beginning,  we  need  the  inspiration  afforded  us  by  the  splendid  efficiency 
of  the  National  Resources  Committee  in  its  nation-wide  surveys.  We 
in  the  regional  and  state  planning  commissions  are  greatly  strengthened 
and  helped  by  that  fine  example.  But  in  turn  we  must  spend  much  of 
our  time  and  strength  in  aiding  our  county  and  city  planning  commis- 
sions to  do  the  best  job  possible  for  their  communities.  Planning  cannot 
win  public  confidence  unless  many  believe  in  it,  many  participate  in  it. 
By  helping  to  plan,  men  come  to  believe.  I  hope  that  as  our  National 
Resources  Committee  acquires  permanent  status  through  favorable  action 
by  the  Congress  it  can  do  much  more,  not  merely  by  the  example  of  its 
own  work  but  by  working  hand  in  hand  in  a  closer  affiliation  with  state 
and  local  commissions.  As  members  of  planning  agencies,  we  need 
constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  wisdom  of  that  fable  of  old  Antaeus  who 
was  strongest  whilst  his  feet  remained  on  his  mother  earth.  If  we  in 
the  work  of  state  and  national  planning  neglect  to  build  more  founda- 
tions for  planning  in  each  community  of  city  or  county,  we,  like  Antaeus, 
will  ultimately  be  conquered  because  our  feet  have  left  the  good  earth. 

And  now,  for  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter.  The  totalitarian  state  lives 
by  propaganda,  and  the  word  of  command.  Democracy  lives  by  un- 
tainted information,  and  persuasion.  By  comparison  with  the  swiftness 
of  action  of  the  totalitarian  state,  democracy  sometimes  seems  to  suffer, 
as  we  see  it,  reaching  its  decisions  slowly,  often  with  painful  compro- 
mises forced  by  some  noisy  minority.  Democracy  then  needs  to  fashion 
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a  newer  and  a  sharper  tool,  to  enable  it  to  reach  its  decisions  with  less 
delay  and  more  wisdom.  Here,  in  research  and  planning,  is  that  new 
tool  that  democracy  needs.  Let  her  use  it  wisely  and  well,  and  when 
every  totalitarian  state  has  perished  of  the  slow  poisons  in  their  systems 
engendered  by  false  propaganda,  our  democracy  will  still  be  standing, 
because  of  her  power  to  know  the  truth,  the  truth  that  makes  and  keeps 
her  free. 

DISCUSSION 

MR.  J.  M.  DE  CASSERES:  You  have  asked  me  to  say  a  few  words  about 
my  impression  of  this  country  up  to  this  time.  I  might  tell  you  I  came 
over  for  this  reason:  to  study  the  work  of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee, whose  reports  I  had  received  by  the  kind  help  of  the  American 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands. 

I  have  not  got  that  very  special  faculty,  which  is  a  very  good  faculty, 
of  using  flattery.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  principles  of  life  that  when 
you  speak  you  ought  to  speak  the  truth  as  you  see  it,  otherwise  hold 
your  mouth.  So  I  must  tell  you  that  I  did  not  see  all  the  things  pro- 
claimed in  your  magnificent  research  work  executed  in  the  way  I  hoped. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize,  however,  the  fact  that  your  research  work 
is  without  any  doubt  far  ahead  of  any  other  research  work  in  the  plan- 
ning field  done  in  this  world  of  ours.  Without  any  doubt.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  all  the  research  work  of  other  countries, 
but  I  think,  really  speaking  my  mind,  that  the  research  work  done  in 
the  United  States  is  without  any  doubt  outstanding. 

However,  I  find  great  confusion  in  this  country  about  the  use  of  the 
word  "planning."  The  word  "planning"  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  things 
which  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  planning.  You  use  the  word 
"planning,"  generally  speaking,  instead  of  using  the  word  "research." 
As  I  told  you  before,  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  American  re- 
search, and  perhaps  this  is  only  a  question  of  words.  As  I  see  it 
personally,  however,  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  words — it  goes  much 
deeper.  But  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  word  "research"  in  many  cases 
is  better  than  the  word  "planning,"  when  there  is  no  planning  executed. 

There  will  be  an  opportunity  for  me,  I  hope,  to  join  in  the  discussion 
of  some  of  the  subjects  of  this  conference,  but  with  a  feeling  that  even 
the  United  States  is  not  an  example  of  what  the  great  French  author 
Voltaire  said:  "Tout  est  pour  le  mieux  dans  le  meilleur  des  mondes 
possibles."  I  could  not  say  yet  that  even  the  United  States  is  best  of 
all  possible  worlds.  I  might  suggest  that  your  approach  to  this  subject 
is  a  fine  approach.  It  is  a  scientific  approach.  And  it  is  my  absolute 
opinion,  without  any  flattery,  that  the  greatest  possibilities  for  planning 
are  in  this  country.  I  came  to  the  States  already  a  great  admirer  of 
this  country,  and  I  said  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Bettman,  that  it  would  be 
awfully  difficult  to  destroy  my  well-founded  admiration.  That  admira- 
tion has  not  been  destroyed.  I  have  learned  from  you  and  your  work 
that  my  admiration  was  fully  based  on  actual  facts,  and  I  am  absolutely 
certain  this  great  nation  will  overcome  its  difficulties,  and  that  the  United 
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States  of  America  still  stands,  God  be  praised,  as  a  stronghold  of  free 
thinking,  of  culture,  and  of  humanitarian  thought.  Thank  you. 

MR.  ALBERT  S.  BARD:  In  New  York  we  have  been  studying  some  of 
the  real  problems  that  attend  the  profession  of  planning.  Some  of  us 
amateurs  have  been  bold  enough  to  give  some  attention  to  them.  And  I 
particularly,  being  a  lawyer,  have  taken  a  special  interest  in  the  legal 
difficulties  that  attend  this  job  of  planning  for  the  future. 

I  have  been  more  and  more  impressed  by  a  special  difficulty  inherent 
in  our  American  system  of  law — the  difficulty  of  adjustment  between 
the  public  interest  and  the  rights  of  private  property.  In  reading  our 
cases,  decided  by  judges  who  do  not  know  any  too  much  about  planning 
in  many  cases,  we  see  the  difficulty  of  getting  anything  done  because  of 
the  exaggerated  emphasis  placed  upon  the  rights  of  private  property 
owners. 

And  so,  in  the  City  Club  of  New  York  we  have  drafted  a  clause  which 
we  hope  may  go  into  the  New  York  constitution  now  undergoing  re- 
vision at  Albany.  I  would  like  to  read  it  for  it  will  be  germane  for 
other  states  than  New  York. 

This  clause  accomplishes  two  things.  It  places  an  emphasis  upon 
the  public  character  of  much  of  our  planning,  and  it  removes  some 
of  the  emphasis  that  the  courts  have  placed  upon  the  private  rights  of 
the  private  owners. 

"The  natural  beauties,  historic  associations,  sightliness,  and  physical 
good  order  of  the  state  and  its  parts,  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  and 
shall  be  conserved  and  developed  as  a  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the 
people.  And  to  that  end  private  property  shall  be  subject  to  reasonable 
regulation  and  control." 

If  we  did  not  have  some  conservative  courts  we  would  not  need  this 
kind  of  provision  at  all.  You  will  notice  how  mild  this  proposal  is. 
It  leaves  the  question  of  the  balance  between  the  public  interest  and  the 
private  rights  of  private  property  exactly  where  it  is  today — subject 
only  to  this  new  reminder  to  the  courts  of  what  should  be  the  law.  In 
other  words,  this  is  a  proposal  of  moderation.  But  it  puts  this  reminder 
before  the  courts  that  the  interest  of  the  public  is  paramount  to  the 
interest  of  the  private  owner. 

MR.  WAYNE  D.  HEYDECKER:  I  think  the  point  Mr.  Bard  has  empha- 
sized perhaps  explains  some  of  the  difficulties  which  we  have  had  in 
this  country  in  carrying  into  execution  the  plans  that  we  know  to  be 
effective.  Mr.  Bard's  comment  ties  right  into  the  splendid  presentation 
made  by  Mr.  Kizer  and  emphasizes  the  point  which  underlay  his  thought 
— that  the  ownership  of  land  in  the  past  has  been  regarded  as  valuable 
by  the  individual  for  purposes  of  exploitation,  irrespective  of  the  manner 
in  which  that  land  was  left  to  posterity.  The  disappearance  of  our  free 
land,  the  fact  that  we  must  now  develop  a  program  of  permanent  agri- 
culture and  permanent  forestry,  compels  us  to  think  of  private  owner- 
ship of  land  as  being  in  a  sense  a  trusteeship  of  posterity.  If  we  can 
get  that  thought  across,  the  resolution  which  has  been  offered  by  Mr. 
Bard  gives  point  to  the  thought.  Then  we  can  proceed  effectively  and 
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carry  into  actuality  the  plans  which  we  have  the  wisdom  to  prepare. 
Our  slow  progress  in  the  United  States  has  been  largely  due  to  the  aura 
of  sanctity  which  has  been  given  to  the  ownership  of  private  property. 
It  prevailed,  and  perhaps  was  justified  in  the  pioneer  state  through  which 
we  have  passed.  But  that  time  has  passed,  as  Mr.  Kizer  has  said,  and  I 
believe  that  the  planning  boards  of  our  municipalities  as  well  as  of  our 
states  ought  to  take  as  their  text  the  fact  that  the  ownership  of  land  today 
involves  a  trusteeship  for  posterity. 

MR.  BRYANT  HALL:  As  division  engineer  in  charge  of  research  work 
for  Los  Angeles  County  regional  planning,  I  feel  entitled  to  say  just 
a  word  in  defense  of  research. 

Mr.  Kizer  pointed  out,  I  think  very  wisely,  that  the  tool  with  which 
the  planner  must  work  is  sound  and  well-established  research.  If  we 
are  to  combat  the  owners  of  private  property  in  their  selfish  exploitation, 
the  only  tool  with  which  we  have  to  work  is  that  type  of  research  which 
will  enable  us  to  persuade  the  owners  that  exploitation  is  in  the  long 
run  harmful  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  public.  I  have  no  dispute  with 
those  who  say  we  have  done  too  little  planning,  but  I  say  we  must  first 
do  a  great  deal  of  research  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  talk  facts  and  not 
theories 

I  believe  the  fact  that  research  appears  to  predominate  in  the  work 
of  state  planning  boards  and  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  at 
present  is  because  it  must  necessarily  come  first,  not  because  those  groups 
have  in  any  sense  lost  sight  of  the  thing  which  comes  next — the  prepara- 
tion of  the  plans.  But  Mr.  Kizer  pointed  out  that  a  plan  not  based  upon 
facts  leads  not  toward  democratic  planning  activities,  but  toward  regi- 
mentation and  totalitarianism. 

I  wish  to  express  here  my  pleasure  at  what  I  believe  was  the  finest 
statement  of  the  distinction  between  the  type  of  planning  which  we  do 
in  America  and  the  type  of  planning  found  in  some  European  countries 
as  was  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Kizer. 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  which  has  some  4,000  square  miles  and  forty 
odd  incorporated  cities,  it  is  rather  difficult  for  a  planning  commission 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  whole  without  some  sort  of  systematic  survey 
and  research.  We  cannot  form  a  mental  image  of  the  whole  as  a  small 
city  planning  commission  might.  Consequently,  we  have  recently  com- 
pleted a  land-use  survey  covering  the  highly  developed  portion  of  the 
county  which  covers  over  830  square  miles.  This  involved  500  separate 
maps.  It  was  an  immense  task  and  for  a  time  absorbed  the  entire  time 
of  some  of  the  engineers  of  the  planning  commission,  but  the  factual 
results  which  will  come  from  the  survey  will  give  a  tone  of  authority 
as  no  other  one  thing  possibly  could  to  the  commission  when  it  enters 
into  its  debates  and  battles  with  entrenched  private  interests. 

When  the  facts  can  be  properly  publicized  it  will  be  much  less  diffi- 
cult to  take  steps  toward  the  arrangement  of  a  balanced,  more  convenient 
and  more  comfortable  community. 

MR.  M.  W.  TORKELSON:  People  have  talked  here  of  research,  plan- 
ning, and  execution  as  if  they  were  entirely  different  things.  Maybe  I 
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am  not  right,  but  I  think  the  three  are  inextricably  intertwined,  and 
that  you  cannot  have  one  of  them  without  the  other. 

From  what  I  have  heard,  I  think  that  some  of  you  believe  that  if  we 
would  only  do  enough  research  we  would  have  sufficient  knowledge  to 
make  a  plan  that  would  work  well  the  first  time.  I  tell  you  it  cannot 
be  done.  You  have  to  start,  apply  the  knowledge  that  you  have,  observe 
how  it  works,  and  then  change  your  method  of  operation  to  fit  the 
knowledge  you  gained  in  operation.  When  I  was  a  young  lad  I  took 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  Greek  mythology.  I  read  that  the  Goddess 
Pallas  Athena  sprang  from  the  head  of  Jupiter  full-fledged.  That  is  the 
only  instance  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

MR.  WALTER  A.  HEIMBUECHER:  I  was  interested  in  Mr.  Hall's  com- 
ment about  their  survey  of  Los  Angeles  County.  We  have  just  completed 
a  land-use  survey  of  University  City.  I  find  we  are  48  per  cent  built. 
Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  frontage  is  vacant.  It  was  on  a  frontage  basis. 
At  the  time  the  zoning  ordinance  was  passed,  at  the  insistence  of  prop- 
erty owners  we  were  very  much  over-zoned  for  business,  and  it  has 
proved  itself  in  this  survey.  The  total  frontage  of  7.1  per  cent  is  zoned 
for  commercial,  and  of  that  7.1  per  cent  only  1.8  per  cent  is  occupied, 
although  we  are  48  per  cent  built.  Now  what  is  going  to  become  of  the 
other,  let  us  say  3  or  3^2  per  cent  of  commercial  zoned  at  present,  when 
the  city  is  fully  occupied? 

MR.  AARON  B.  HORWITZ:  While  the  problem  of  planning  is  exclusively 
of  the  elements  named  by  Mr.  Kizer,  and  while,  as  Mr.  Torkelson  points 
out,  planning  starts  with  research  and  proceeds  to  conclusions,  it  must 
be  accompanied  by  educational  activities  which  will  inform  the  public. 
It  is  dependent  upon  proper  legislation  which  will  give  it  an  official 
place  in  the  local  governmental  activities  and  functions. 

Many  communities  have  had  years  of  experience  and  activity  in 
the  field  of  research,  and  in  those  communities  the  greater  need  is  to 
make  the  community  conscious  of  the  facts  uncovered  and  developed. 

MR.  WILLIAM  STANLEY  PARKER:  I  would  like  to  say  at  this  time 
I  was  immensely  pleased  and  impressed  with  Mr.  Kizer's  presentation  of 
the  statement  of  needs  for  planning.  We  must  draw  a  very  clear  line 
between  the  private  and  public  needs,  as  has  lately  been  emphasized.  I 
think  that  perhaps  in  that  distinction  will  come  a  realization  of  the  import 
of  public  expenditures  upon  our  national  economy. 
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PURPOSE  OF  REPORT 

The  intent  of  this  report  is  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  planning  a 
housing  program;  point  out  the  relation  between  the  local  housing 
authority  and  the  city  plan  commission;  and  to  suggest  what  information 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  local  housing  authority  or  others  to  plan 
intelligently  for  housing. 

INTERPRETATION 

The  Committee  feels  that  the  title  of  this  report  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  planning  rather  than  a  housing  program.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
meaning  of  planning  as  it  relates  to  housing  that  should  be  definitely 
clarified. 

Since  the  primary  purpose  of  planning  is  to  forecast  the  future  on 
the  basis  of  available  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  to  assemble,  analyze 
and  disseminate  data  that  bear  upon  the  present  and  future  development 
of  the  community.  These  data  and  their  interpretation  will  enable  all 
municipal  agencies  to  organize  their  programs  more  effectively.  Among 
these  agencies  are  those  that  deal  with  housing. 

Dwellings  constructed  and  operated  by  private  enterprise  are  regulated 
by  such  municipal  agencies  as  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  the 
Health  Department  and  its  Bureau  of  Sanitation,  the  Housing  or  Tenement 
House  Division — when  there  is  one,  and  the  Zoning  Commission.  In 
addition,  the  work  of  private  enterprise  is  to  a  considerable  extent  con- 
ditioned by  the  city  plan. 

Dwellings  erected  and  operated  by  public  housing  authorities  are, 
or  should  be,  subject  to  the  same  principles  and  to  the  same  conditioning. 
Private  enterprise  has  been  building  the  great  majority  of  our  houses 
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and  occupies  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  a  city's  area.  So  the 
significance  of  private  enterprise  in  any  housing  program  must  not  be 
minimized.  At  the  same  time  we  must  be  alert  to  the  significance  of 
public  housing  which  introduces  a  new  public  agency  into  the  municipal 
family.  Its  relationships  to  the  other  members  of  the  family  should  be 
clearly  and  early  defined. 

We  in  this  conference  are  particularly  concerned  as  to  the  relations 
of  the  new  agency  to  the  city  planning  agency.  Perhaps  we  can  best 
clarify  our  thinking  by  a  gradual  approach.  All  municipal  agencies 
have  a  common  objective  that  can  be  stated  in  general  terms:  the  devel- 
opment of  a  better  city.  Each,  however,  has  its  own  part  to  play  in  this 
development  and  for  this  part  it  is  primarily  responsible.  The  boun- 
daries of  the  different  parts  will  necessarily  overlap  to  some  extent 
and  to  that  extent  we  must  depend  upon  mutual  understanding  and  a 
spirit  of  cooperation.  Any  attempt  of  one  to  impose  its  will  upon  another 
will  arouse  unnecessary  antagonisms.  So  it  will  help  if  we  can  be  clear 
as  to  what  is  the  primary  function  of  each  agency. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  primary  function  of  a  public  housing  agency 
is  to  eliminate  existing  slums  and  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  good 
low-rent  dwellings  so  distributed  as  to  type  (one  family,  multi-family, 
etc.),  size,  cost,  and  location  that  they  will  meet  the  varying  housing 
needs  of  the  population.  In  carrying  out  its  program  the  public  housing 
agency  must  take  account  of  what  is  done  by  private  enterprise.  It  must 
secure  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  the  Health 
Department,  the  Housing  Division,  the  Zoning  Commission,  all  of  which 
can  aid  in  two  ways:  facilitating  the  demolition  of  existing  unfit  dwell- 
ings; preventing  the  erection  of  new  unfit  dwellings.  For,  obviously,  the 
job  will  be  endless  if  new  slums  are  created  co-incidently  with  the 
wiping  out  of  old  ones. 

In  the  development  of  its  program  the  public  housing  authority,  like 
private  enterprise,  must  conform  to  the  city  plan.  The  primary  function 
of  the  city  planning  commission  is  to  forecast  the  best  possible  physical 
development  of  the  city.  That  it  may  do  this  it  must  assemble,  analyze, 
disseminate,  and  interpret  data  that  is  of  guidance  value  to  every  other 
municipal  agency  concerned  in  physical  development.  This  is  peculiarly 
true  in  the  case  of  the  housing  authority  which  must  fit  its  program  to 
the  pattern  of  the  city.  Consequently,  there  should  be  the  closest  relation 
between  the  city  planning  commission  and  the  housing  authority. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  recognized  that  the  housing  authority  requires 
data  and  interpretation  of  that  data  in  fields  that  lie  outside  the  province 
of  the  planning  commission.  Just  what  data  should  be  supplied  by  the 
planning  commission,  what  by  other  agencies,  what  secured  by  the  hous- 
ing authority  itself,  must  depend  largely  upon  the  organization  of  each 
city.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  applied  throughout  the  country. 
Indicative  of  the  scope  and  variety  of  the  data  required  are  the  items 
given  on  a  succeeding  page. 

It  is  not  meant  by  the  statements  made  in  the  preceding  section  of  this 
report  to  infer  that  the  city  planning  commission  can  or  should  assume 
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all  of  the  planning  responsibilities  of  a  local  housing  authority.  It  is 
merely  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  point  out  that  in  the  "planning" 
of  a  housing  program  the  planning  commission  has  a  definite  place  in  the 
picture  even  though  the  precise  duties  of  a  housing  authority,  as  defined 
in  the  statute  under  which  it  is  created,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
planning,  as  well  as  the  site  development,  actual  construction,  and  man- 
agement of  the  housing,  was  the  sole  function  of  the  housing  authority. 

Because  of  its  past  years  of  experience  and  wider  familiarity  with 
community  problems,  a  properly  functioning  city  planning  commission 
is  better  equipped  to  accumulate  certain  data  through,  research  and 
surveys  than  is  any  newly  created  housing  authority.  Likewise,  it  can 
be  of  considerable  assistance  in  analyzing  the  assembled  results  of  the 
survey. 

The  establishment  of  policies,  the  actual  design  of  the  houses,  the 
plan  for  financing  the  program,  the  supervision  of  construction,  and  the 
ultimate  management  of  the  project,  are  necessarily  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  local  housing  authority. 

INFORMATION  TO  BE  ASSEMBLED 

Considered  in  its  broadest  aspect,  the  planning  of  a  housing  program 
should  take  into  consideration  housing  that  can  and  should  be  supplied 
by  private  enterprise  as  well  as  public  agencies.  Therefore,  the  data 
gathered  must  be  comprehensive  enough  to  be  of  value  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  housing. 

The  Committee  concedes  that  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  approval 
of  a  single  housing  project  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  explore  such  a  wide 
field  in  search  of  supporting  data.  Very  often,  without  the  aid  of  exten- 
sive research,  public  officials  intimately  familiar  with  local  conditions  can 
determine  the  size,  type,  and  location  of  a  public  housing  project  for  low 
wage  earners  and  do  as  good  a  job  "guessing"  as  the  "experts"  could 
"researching." 

However,  the  planning  of  a  long-range  housing  program  requires  a 
much  more  careful  analysis  of  the  factors  that  influence  trends  in  urban 
development,  and  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value  it  must  be  predicated  on  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  local  conditions,  with  specific  knowledge 
of  the  following  items:  (1)  Housing  needs — both  present  and  antici- 
pated. (Requirements  of  population  based  upon  family  size  and  com- 
position; living  habits  of  various  groups;  family  income  and  budget 
needs.)  (2)  Present  supply  of  housing — quantity;  quality;  and  struc- 
tural condition.  (3)  Probable  future  housing  to  be  supplied  by  private 
enterprise. 

To  secure  such  information  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  on  extensive 
surveys  if  the  data  are  not  already  available  through  real  property  in- 
ventories or  housing  studies  previously  made.  Even  though  much  of  it 
may  be  available  it  probably  will  be  necessary  to  make  new  surveys  in 
order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  present-day  conditions  which  may  be 
different  from  those  existing  at  the  time  of  the  previous  investigation. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  matter  of  vacancies  in  living  units,  rental 
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brackets,  and  family  income.  Therefore,  it  is  suggested  that  a  house-to- 
house  canvass  be  conducted  to  obtain  information  on  those  items  for 
which  data  are  needed. 

Since  the  technique  of  the  survey  will  have  to  be  developed  to  fit  local 
conditions  and  the  type  of  personnel  available,  no  method  for  gathering 
the  required  information  is  suggested.  The  National  Association  of 
Housing  Officials  in  Chicago,  will  gladly  furnish  up-to-date  information 
on  techniques  employed  by  the  different  cities  where  such  surveys  have 
already  been  made  or  are  about  to  be  conducted. 

On  page  22  is  a  sample  of  a  simple  house-to-house  canvass  card 
which  one  city  of  600,000  population  is  proposing  to  use  on  a  WPA 
housing  survey.  The  questions  to  be  asked  by  the  canvassers  have  been 
limited  to  those  considered  to  be  the  most  essential.  Any  notation  on 
the  structural  condition  of  the  dwellings  has  been  left  out  because  it 
is  planned  to  use  women  canvassers. 

Good  examples  of  housing  surveys  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  planning  commissions  are  the  following: 

Housing  Survey,  1934-1935,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Housing  Condi- 
tions in  the  Older  Areas  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  1934-1937;  Minneapolis 
Property  and  Housing  Survey,  1934,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  Real 
Property  Inventory,  1935,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

FACTUAL  INFORMATION  IN  MAPS  AND  GRAPHS 

The  following  data  which  it  is  suggested  be  available  in  map  or 
graph  form  may  seem  like  a  large  order,  but  much  of  it  is  usually 
available  in  the  offices  of  various  agencies  of  the  local  government. 
The  composition  of  a  land-use  map  is  a  rather  big  undertaking  in  any 
large  city,  but  aside  from  its  value  as  an  aid  in  planning  a  housing 
program,  planning  commissions  cannot  very  well  carry  on  efficiently 
without  such  information;  therefore,  it  is  listed  as  "essential"  No.  1. 

The  census  tract  map  is  necessary  for  the  reasons  specified  and  for 
the  additional  reason  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  show  some  of  the 
information  by  the  spot  map  method.  Often,  agencies  dealing  in  relief, 
family  welfare,  etc.,  do  not  care  to  have  case  work  shown  by  residence 
location;  therefore,  these  data  may  have  to  be  tabulated  by  census  tracts. 
A.  Maps. 

1.    Land  use: 

The  purpose  of  land  use  maps  is  to  show  the  present  actual  use 
of  every  piece  of  property  in  the  city.  Such  information  is  of 
considerable  value  since  it  indicates  the  location  of  industries, 
stores,  residences,  schools,  recreational  areas,  undeveloped  sec- 
tions of  the  community,  etc. 
2.  Census  tract  map: 

It  is  recommended  that  an  official  census  tract  map  be  prepared 
in  conformity  with  United  States  Census  Bureau  regulations. 
All  information  should  be  tabulated  on  the  basis  of  census 
tracts.  With  such  a  map  officially  adopted  it  will  be  more  easily 
possible  to  get  a  breakdown  of  the  1940  Census  information. 
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3.    City  maps  showing: 

a.  Zoning. 

b.  Transportation  facilities — all  types. 

c.  Main  thoroughfares,  including  trunk  highways. 

d.  Educational  facilities,  including  churches. 

e.  Recreational    facilities:    parks,    playgrounds,    and    parkways 
(existing  and  proposed). 

f.  Population  density   (spot  map  if  possible),  and  population 
changes — increases  and  decreases,  by  census  tracts. 

g.  Distribution  of  foreign  born  nationalities    (data  from  1930 
government  census). 

h.  Juvenile  delinquencies  for  past  several  years — spot  map 
showing  residence  location  by  census  tracts. 

i.  Juvenile  truancies  for  past  several  years — spot  map  showing 
residence  location  by  census  tracts. 

j.  Vacant  lands  available  for  development  (data  from  land-use 
maps). 

k.  Streets  without  water  mains. 
Streets  without  sewer  mains. 
Streets  unpaved. 

1.    Tax  delinquent  property. 

m.  Location  of  firms  employing  ten  or  more  persons. 

n.  Building  ages — areas  by  census  tracts  where  majority  of 
buildings  are: 

under  10  years  of  age; 
between  10  and  20  years  of  age; 
between  20  and  30  years  of  age; 
between  30  and  40  years  of  age; 
over  40  years  of  age. 

o.  Housing  types:  one-family,  two-family,  three-family,  multi- 
family  areas,  by  census  tracts,  where  a  type  is  predominant. 

p.  Building  construction  since  1900.  Spot  maps  showing  loca- 
tion of  each  building.  Maps  can  be  made  in  series,  each 
map  showing  five-year  period. 

q.  Building  demolitions.  Spot  map  showing  location  of  build- 
ings razed,  since  1900  or  any  year  thereafter  for  which 
records  are  available. 

r.  Transition  areas,  by  census  tracts,  where  one  use  is  giving  way 
to  another. 

s.    Blighted  areas.    Areas  where  living  conditions  are  the  poorest. 

t.  Relief  cases  for  past  several  years.  Spot  map  showing  resi- 
dence location  by  census  tracts. 

u.  Health  statistics  for  past  several  years.  Spot  maps  showing 
residence  location  of  deaths  caused  by  various  types  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  The  health  commissioner  can  suggest  those 
to  which  poor  housing  may  be  considered  a  contributory  cause. 

v.  Family  welfare  cases  for  past  several  years.  Spot  map  show- 
ing residence  location  by  census  tracts. 
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type 


-two    family    Detached-Semi    Detached-Group 
type — three   family    Detached-Semi    Detached-Group 


B.     Graphs  or  curves  showing: 

1.  Living  units  constructed  yearly  since  1910. 

Number    and    type — one    family    Detached-Semi    Detached-Group 
or  Row. 

Number    and 
or  Row. 

Number    and 
or  Row. 

Number    and    type — multi-family    Detached-Semi    Detached-Group 
or  Row. 

Number    and    type — mixed    occupancy    Detached-Semi    Detached- 
Group  or  Row. 

2.  Range  in  living  unit  construction  costs  yearly  since   1910.     For 
various  type  units.    (Secure  data  from  building  permits.) 

3.  Number  of  owned  homes  by  value   (1930  census  date). 

4.  Number  of  rented  homes  by  monthly  rental   (1930  census  data). 

5.  Annual   natural   increase  in   population    (births   minus   deaths)  — 
since  1900  or  1910. 

6.  Annual  number  of  marriages — since  1900  or  1910. 

7.  Living  units  constructed  annually — since  1900  or  1910. 

8.  Living  units  demolished  annually — since  1900  or  1910. 


WHAT  THE  PLANNED  PROGRAM  SHOULD  INCLUDE 

1.  Desirable   and   practical   residential   land-use  pattern   in   relation   to 
comprehensive  plan   of  development   of  region,   including: 

a.  Areas  and  housing  which  should  be  conserved. 

b.  Areas  where  housing  development  should  be  discouraged. 

c.  Areas  which  should  be  demolished  or  cleared  and  either  rebuilt 
for  housing  use   (low,  middle  or  high  income)    or  reserved  for 
other  uses. 

2.  Delimitation  of  field  of  public  and  private  housing. 

3.  Establishment  of  plan  for  coordination  of  demolition  with  provision 
of  housing. 

4.  Progressive  scheme  for  timing  and  location  of  public  housing  projects. 

a.  New  construction. 

b.  Reconditioned  buildings. 

c.  Combinations  of  above. 

5.  Measures  for  control  of  private  housing,  including: 

a.  Zoning  code. 

b.  Building  code. 

c.  Housing  code. 

d.  Condemnation  of  unfit  buildings. 

e.  Tax  foreclosure. 

f.  Subdivision  regulation   (quantity  and  quality). 

6.  Measures  for  promotion  of  private  housing,  including: 

a.  Voluntary  demolition. 

b.  Tax  policy. 
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c.  Legislation  affecting  mortgage  foreclosure. 

d.  Legislation  affecting  investment  of  funds    (life  insurance,  trusts, 
savings  banks,  etc.) 

e.  Relation    of    public    improvements,    streets,    transportation,    and 
zoning  to  housing  development. 

7.  Detailed  planning  studies  for  neighborhood  conservation  or  rehabilita- 
tion where  desirable. 

8.  Public   education   and   propaganda. 

9.  Special  problems. 

AGENCIES  PARTICIPATING  IN  PLANNING  THE  PROGRAM 

1.  Housing  Authority. 

2.  Plan  Commission. 

3.  Health  Officer. 

4.  Building  Commissioner. 

5.  Other  concerned  municipal  officers. 

6.  Private  agencies    (housing  associations,  tax  associations,  real  estate 
associations,  etc.). 

7.  Neighborhood  groups. 

8.  Combinations   of   the   above. 


CONCLUSION 

This  report  is  not  offered  as  the  "last  word"  in  planning  a  housing 
program.  Its  principal  objective  is  to  pave  the  way  for  the  broadest 
kind  of  discussion  on  the  subject.  If  it  accomplishes  that  end  the  labor 
involved  in  its  composition  will  have  been  justified. 


SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION 

REPORTER 
Robert  B.  Mitchell,  University  of  Chicago. 

DISCUSSION  LEADERS 

Allan  A.  Twichell,  Technical  Secretary,  Committee  on  the  Hy- 
giene of  Housing,  American  Public  Health  Association. 

Howard  P.  Vermilya,  Director,  Technical  Division,  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

Elizabeth  Wood,  Executive  Secretary,  Chicago  Housing  Authority. 

Mr.  Allan  A.  Twichell  made  the  following  comments: 
"The  housing  problem  in  any  city  will  not  be  solved  through  govern- 
ment building  alone  or  even  through  any  new  building.     It  is  necessary 
to  conserve  and  rehabilitate  existing  jieighborhoods. 

"In  that  job  of  conservation,   local  public  health  departments  have 
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peculiarly  strategic  legal  powers  and  practical  implements  at  their 
disposal.  They  are  charged  with  abating  or  preventing  conditions  detri- 
mental to  health,  and  on  the  books  they  are  given  authority  for  enforce- 
ment. Among  these  powers  the  health  department  may  establish  standards 
of  acceptable  housing.  It  has  much  to  contribute  to  a  realistic  solution 
of  local  problems  by  the  establishment  of  criteria.  It  is  empowered 
to  embody  these  criteria  in  ordinances.  Through  its  visiting  nurses 
and  sanitary  inspectors,  who  have  unrestricted  access  to  housing,  it  has 
an  intimate  picture  of  conditions.  It  usually  has  the  power  to  close, 
demolish,  or  order  buildings  repaired,  and  it  may  require  certificates  of 
occupancy  based  upon  approval  of  condition. 

"It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  above  powers  are  on  paper  and  are  not 
generally  followed  because  up  to  the  present  there  has  been  lacking  the 
support  of  public  opinion  and  there  has  been  an  inadequate  supply  of 
decent  houses  available. 

"In  addition  to  the  above,  the  health  department  is  in  a  position  to 
make  other  contributions.  Its  intimate  knowledge  of  housing  conditions 
and  needs  should  be  of  value  to  the  housing  authority.  It  can  also 
assist  in  design  through  participation  in  the  setting  of  standards." 

Mr.  Twichell  gave  as  an  illustration  the  excellent  work  being  done  by 
the  health  department  in  Memphis.  He  stated  that  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  is  promoting  more  active  participation  of  local  health 
departments  in  local  housing  problems. 

Mr.  Howard  P.  Vermilya  stated  that  the  plan  commission  can  be  most 
effective  in  the  formulation  of  a  housing  program  as  a  correlating  and 
fact-finding  agency  to  make  sure  that  the  program  is  consistent  with  the 
development  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  The  program,  as  it  relates  to  plan- 
ning, must  embrace  both  the  public  and  the  private  aspects  of  housing 
which  has  been  handicapped  by  lack  of  both  information  and  protection. 

Mr.  Vermilya  pointed  out  the  need  for  the  plan  commission  to  exercise 
its  influence  in  the  development  of  a  housing  program  particularly  with 
reference  to  zoning  in  which  greater  consideration  should  be  given  to 
control  of  density,  height  limitations,  etc. 

He  emphasized  that  the  present  tendency  toward  longer  amortization 
periods,  running  to  sixty  years  in  the  case  of  public  housing  and  as  much 
as  thirty  in  private  rental  projects,  makes  more  clear  the  need  of  con- 
trols through  sound  land  planning.  Control  of  neighborhood  develop- 
ments is  essential,  not  only  in  the  creation  of  desirable  residential  areas 
but  in  reducing  the  tax  burden,  stabilizing  values,  and  in  attempting  to 
forecast  a  housing  program. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Wood  expressed  the  difficulty  she  finds  in  interpretation 
of  survey  information.  What  is  needed,  she  believes,  is  the  application 
of  a  philosophy  of  housing  so  that  bare  statistics  on  present  and  past 
conditions  will  not  be  carried  over  into  the  planning  of  a  program  or 
of  housing  developments.  Miss  Wood  gave  examples  to  illustrate  the 
way  in  which  human  needs  that  cannot  be  expressed  statistically  must 
influence  the  formulation  of  policies. 

The  general  discussion  brought  out  that  there  is  necessarily  a  close 
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relationship  between  measures  for  control  of  private  housing  and  pro- 
vision of  public  housing;  between  construction  and  demolition,  and  the 
conservation  of  existing  areas  that  are  worth  saving.  This  can  be  done 
through  enforced  coordination  or  voluntary  cooperation  between  muni- 
cipal departments  and  private  agencies.  Specific  methods  and  the  part 
to  be  played  by  each  agency  will  differ  from  city  to  city. 

The  housing  program  should  be  based  upon  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  entire  community.  If  the  plan  commission 
is  blessed  with  competence,  imagination,  and  resources,  it  will  naturally 
assume  leadership  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Among  these  are : 

1.  The  collection  and  interpretation  of  information. 

2.  Furnishing  advice  concerning  possible  future  needs  and  trends. 

3.  Adjustment  of  specific  activities  to  a  logical  land-use  pattern  and 
to  other  planned  development.     In  thinking  of  particular  projects 
it  is  important  to  plan  for  large  areas.     In  some  instances  this 
will   involve   determination    of   the   need   for   conservation   or   re- 
construction. 

The  discussion  turned  to  consideration  of  public  housing.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  program  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  is 
supposed  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  emergency  conditions  which 
in  the  past  often  have  made  impossible  sufficient  planning  and  study  in 
each  location  and  programming  of  projects.  It  is  hoped  that  under  the 
present  program  the  pressure  for  speed  will  be  abated. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  most  speakers  that  the  most  important  problem 
lies  in  the  provision  of  housing  for  those  families  who  are  able  to  pay 
only  the  lowest  rents,  which  in  some  communities  amount  to  $10.00  or 
less  a  month. 

There  was  some  discussion  between  those  who  favor  construction  and 
sale  of  houses  to  the  lowest  income  people  on  scattered  lots,  and  those 
who  believe  in  larger  scale  projects. 

It  was  remarked  that  a  citizens'  housing  council  can  be  extremely 
useful  in  bringing  together  the  various  groups  and  interests  relating  to 
housing,  and  in  providing  for  their  expression  and  participation.  Such 
a  council  in  New  York  is  trying  to  build  public  sentiment  to  support 
regulations  established  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  which 
are  subject  to  the  attack  of  special  pressure  groups. 

There  was  reported  the  development  of  housing  in  a  few  cities  for 
persons  permanently  on  relief — that  is,  unemployables.  Projects  in 
Detroit  and  Los  Angeles  were  cited  as  examples.  Such  proposals  have 
considered  the  partial  use  of  relief  labor,  material  salvaged  from  de- 
molition programs,  and  land  foreclosed  for  taxes. 

The  discussion  developed  two  fundamental  points  of  view  from  which 
the  housing  program  might  be  approached.  The  first  was  that  of 
long-range  planning;  the  second  was  expediency  in  separate  activities 
demanding  immediate  attention.  It  was  remarked  that,  after  all,  ex- 
pediency has  given  wheels  to  the  planning  of  cities.  It  is  a  force 
for  accomplishment  if  it  is  used  skillfully  by  the  planner. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  PLANNING 
TO  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS 

COMMITTEE 

Neville  Miller,  Chairman,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Princeton 
University. 

George  W.  Coutts,  former  Mayor,  City  of  Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 

Clifford  W.  Ham,  Executive  Director,  American  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation. 

Daniel  W.  Hoan,  Mayor,  City  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Arthur  C.  Meyers,  Director  of  Budget,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Edward  C.  Rutz,  City  Manager,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

The  attention  of  city  planning  normally  is  focused  on  important 
physical  improvements,  both  public  and  private.  Primarily,  it  has  been 
concerned  with  such  developments  as  public  buildings,  parks,  playgrounds, 
new  arterial  streets,  street  widenings,  rail  and  highway  separations,  plazas, 
slum  clearance,  sewer  systems,  etc.  City  planners  assume  the  post  of 
architects  for  the  city— directing  remodeling,  expansion,  general  im- 
provement. The  purpose  is,  obviously,  to  achieve  a  master  plan  for  a 
coordinated  growth  of  the  city,  a  growth  which  will  embrace  the  greatest 
aspects  of  beauty,  convenience,  necessity  and  economy. 

SCOPE  OF  REPORT 

We  all  agree  that  there  is  much  value  to  be  gained  from  planning 
when  that  work  is  used  in  its  widest  meaning.  However,  to  keep  this 
report  definite  and  within  bounds,  and  also,  because  it  is  a  part  of  a 
program  of  a  conference  of  city  planning,  we  shall  limit  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "planning"  to  what  is  generally  understood  as  "city  planning" 
and  confine  «our  discussion  to  the  value  of  the  work  performed  by  the 
usual  city  planning  commission. 

The  subject  may  be  divided  into  four  main  divisions:  (1)  The  value 
of  planning  as  a  coordinating  force  in  tying  together  the  actions  of  the 
various'  departments  within  a  single  unit  of  government.  (2)  The  value 
of  planning  as  a  coordinating  force  in  tying  together  the  actions  of  the 
various  units  or  layers  of  government.  (3)  The  value  of  planning  to  the 
functional  work  of  a  government.  (4)  Long-term  planning. 
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COORDINATING  THE  ACTIONS  OF  ONE  UNIT  OF  GOVERNMENT 

There  is  no  general  accepted  number  of  departments  in  any  govern- 
ment. The  federal  government  has  ten  cabinet  members,  and  there  is  a 
bill  in  Congress  to  create  two  more.  State  governments  differ  in  number 
of  departments,  and  so  do  city  governments.  However,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  report  let  us  consider  the  government  as  divided  into  six  divisions: 
(1)  financial,  (2)  public  works,  (3)  legal,  (4)  safety — comprising  both 
police  and  fire,  (5)  welfare,  (6)  health. 

Each  group  of  public  officials  accepts  the  responsibility  of  spending 
annually  a  large  sum  of  public  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of 
the  community.  Intelligent  public  administration  requires  first  the  pre- 
paring of  a  budget,  by  which  the  available  funds  are  properly  allocated 
to  the  various  functions  of  government  and  the  proper  administration  of 
the  budget.  The  best  and  most  carefully  prepared  budget  may  fail  of  its 
purpose  due  to  poor  administration.  Although  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the 
chief  executive  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  various  departments,  there 
are  certain  phases  of  this  coordination  which  can  only  be  carried  out 
after  detailed  study  and  the  making  of  surveys.  This  character  of  work 
can  best  be  performed  by  a  planning  commission.  For  example,  the  chief 
executive  may  coordinate  the  work  of  the  public  works  department  and 
the  fire  department,  but  a  planning  office  can  perform  a  very  valuable 
service  by  mapping  fire  routes,  and  seeing  to  it  that  the  entire  thorough- 
fare is  well  paved;  by  studying  the  possible  elimination  of  grade  cross- 
ings, etc.  Many  times  a  small  sum  of  money  expended  by  the  public 
works  department  may  greatly  increase  the  effectiveness  of  a  fire  company. 

Zoning  is  a  subject  most  cities  appreciate  and  are  undertaking.  But 
zoning  laws  generally  are  too  elastic  and  too  subject  to  easy  change 
through  political  influence  and  maneuvering.  Strict  zoning  will  do 
wonders  toward  conserving  real  estate  values  and  consequently  tax  values. 

Likewise,  the  planning  office  may  be  helpful  in  coordinating  the  work 
of  the  finance  department  and  the  public  works  department.  Public 
improvements  cost  money,  but  if  properly  placed  may  so  increase  prop- 
erty values  as  to  pay  for  themselves.  A  live  finance  department  aided  by 
a  planning  office  may  map  out  an  extensive  public  works  program  with- 
out seriously  affecting  the  financial  condition  of  the  city. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  all  chief  executives  who  have  struggled  with 
WPA  programs  are  aware  of  the  value  of  a  planning  office  in  co- 
ordinating that  program. 

COORDINATING  THE  PLANS  OF  THE  UNITS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

We  all  live  under  at  least  four  layers  of  government — federal,  state, 
county  and  municipal.  Each  governmental  unit  has  its  own  program  de- 
veloped by  its  own  group  of  officials,  one  group  many  times  working  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  plans  of  the  other  groups. 

A  subject  of  ever-increasing  importance  is  regional  planning.  This 
is  relatively  a  new  idea  in  civic  plan  work,  but  is  eminently  necessary 
for  large  cities  all  over  the  nation.  Advent  of  the  automobile  has  caused 
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large  urban  communities  to  spread  far  beyond  their  corporate  boun- 
daries into  metropolitan  areas.  These  metropolitan  areas  extend  for 
miles  through  suburban  towns,  villages,  the  unincorporated  communities 
fringing  the  cities  proper.  As  the  metropolitan  population  mushroomed, 
little  attention  was  paid  to  planning.  But  it  is  not  too  late.  The  plan  of 
the  large  city  is  no  longer  sufficient.  It  is  necessary,  but  should  now 
become  a  unit  in  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  city's  whole  metropolitan 
region. 

Regional  planning  is  to  correlate  public  improvement  throughout  a 
large  urban  district.  It  calls  for  extensive  cooperation  and  usually  state 
enabling  acts.  But  it  is  imperative.  New  York,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Los 
Angeles,  Milwaukee,  and  other  large  cities  have  regional  plan  com- 
missions and  are  mapping  out  long-time  programs  of  development  so  as 
to  spot  parks,  highways,  sanitary  and  utility  services  most  advantageously 
for  the  entire  area.  The  regional  plan  steps  up  to  the  city  plan  to  cover 
an  increasingly  urgent  need  for  the  effective  coordination  of  development 
affecting  vast,  sprawling  communities. 

Cities  have  already  taken  form,  and  improvements,  though  necessary, 
are  extremely  costly.  A  planned  regional  development  would  be  much 
less  costly  and  will  prove  enormously  beneficial  a  few  decades  in  the 
future. 

The  best  example  of  lack  of  cooperation  is  seen  when  you  drive  along 
a  beautiful  state  road  only  to  find  it  enter  the  city  through  a  narrow  wind- 
ing street  in  poor  repair,  or  vice  versa.  However,  the  lack  of  coordination 
is  not  limited  to  highways ;  it  exists  in  many  other  branches  of  government. 

VALUE  OF  PLANNING  IN  FUNCTIONAL  WORK  OF  A  GOVERNMENT 

Regardless  of  the  efficiency  of  the  everyday  work  of  a  department, 
unless  that  department  has  vision  and  performs  its  work  with  an  eye  to 
the  future,  it  is  not  performing  its  full  duty.  True,  a  good  street  is  a 
thing  of  beauty,  no  matter  where  built,  but  if  placed  in  the  wrong  place, 
it  may  create  a  traffic  problem. 

Slum  areas  create  a  terrific  drain  upon  the  resources  of  all  govern- 
ments. More  tax  money  is  spent  upon  the  area  than  is  collected.  The 
problem  can  be  solved  only  by  attacking  it  at  the  source;  namely,  the 
elimination  of  the  slum.  The  planning  office,  by  a  detailed  study  of  the 
area  many  times  can  uncover  interesting  statistics  which  are  of  great  help 
to  the  police,  the  health  and  the  welfare  departments  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  area. 

Again,  we  all  know  that  property  values  change  and  that  increase  in 
assessment  lags  behind  increase  in  property  values.  Today  every  city  is 
faced  with  a  serious  problem  in  the  preservation  of  the  value  of  its 
downtown  business  section.  Unless  some  solution  is  found  for  the  parking 
problem,  much  business  will  gradually  move  to  the  outlying  areas,  and 
with  it  many  millions  of  dollars  of  assessments  will  disappear  from  the 
tax  rolls.  Zoning,  street  widening,  setting  back  curbs,  parking  meters, 
all  may  be  of  some  value,  but  the  assessor's  office  and  the  traffic  division 
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of  the  police  department  need  assisance  before  it  is  too  late.  The  planning 
office  can  be  of  real  help  to  these  departments. 

LONG-TERM  PLANNING 

The  public  officials  of  any  governmental  unit  change  comparatively 
rapidly.  There  are  a  few  outstanding  exceptions,  but,  on  the  whole,  few 
public  officials  are  in  office  long  enough  to  do  any  long-time  planning 
which  they  expect  to  carry  out.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  important 
that  a  long-time  plan  be  prepared  and  that  a  city,  for  example,  not  be 
allowed  to  develop  in  a  haphazard  manner.  Some  of  the  advantages  to 
be  secured  from  long-term  planning  are: 

1.  Development  of  a  city  according  to  a  definite  city  plan. 

2.  Control  of  subdivisions. 

3.  Reservation  or  acquisition  of  school  sites,  or  sites  for  other  public 
buildings  for  future  development. 

4.  Establishment  of  supplemental  building  lines  to  protect  future 
street  widenings. 

5.  Cooperation  between  building  department,  city  council,  and  plan- 
ning  commission   to   avoid   issuance   of    permits   for   structures 
which  would  lie  in  bed  of  streets  planned  to  be  opened  or  widened. 


SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION 

REPORTER 

Eugene  H.  Callison,  Assistant  Director,  New  York  Division  of 
State  Planning. 

DISCUSSION  LEADERS 

Clarence  C.  Ludwig,  Executive  Secretary,  Minnesota  League  of 

Municipalities. 
Herman   C.   Miller,   City  Planning   Commission,    Minneapolis, 

Minnesota. 

In  the  first  and  second  sections  of  this  report,  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  coordinating  value  of  a  planning  board.  It  has  been  indicated 
that  a  close  hook-up  between  the  finance  department  and  the  planning 
board  can  produce  satisfactory  results  in  scheduling  long-term  im- 
provements. 

The  third  section  of  the  committee  report,  relating  to  the  value  of 
planning  in  the  functional  work  of  government,  brings  out  those  pressing 
problems  of  slum  areas,  traffic,  shrinking  tax  bases,  and  increasing  muni- 
cipal operating  costs.  Corrective  measures  can  be  suggested  from  the 
detached  studies  which  a  city  planning  board  could  provide. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  report  is  devoted  to   long-term  planning. 
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It  is  well  known  that  due  to  the  short  elective  terms  of  our  municipal 
officials  they  have  little  opportunity  to  conceive  and  execute  long-range 
improvement  programs,  but  this  important  type  of  planning  needs  to 
be  done  and  the  planning  agency  is  the  only  body  which  can  do  it. 

For  those  officials  who  have  the  ability  to  visualize  the  needs  of  the 
future,  the  planning  boards  offer  a  practical  agency  through  which 
those  ideas  may  be  tested  against  basic  data  already  compiled.  The 
following  illustrations  of  the  value  of  planning  to  officials  were  brought 
out  by  discussion  from  the  floor  under  the  guidance  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Herman  C.  Miller  listed  the  following  actions  of  the  city  planning 
board  as  being  of  value  to  the  city  council.  Holding  hearings  on  street 
improvements  and  the  resultant  selections  by  the  people  of  the  scheme 
they  prefer  from  the  standpoint  of  use  and  cost.  The  formation  of 
committees  made  up  of  the  members  of  the  planning  board  who  investigate 
in  office  and  field  the  subjects  referred  to  as  undertaken  specifically  by 
the  planning  board. 

Mr.  Clarence  C.  Ludwig  called  attention  to  the  service  rendered  the 
city  governments  by  tax  base  studies  made  by  planning  boards.  The 
priority  of  public  works  construction  can  be  determined  after  their 
necessity  has  been  investigated.  No  municipal  service  can  be  properly 
engaged  in  without  a  plan.  Educational  and  housing  programs  are  almost 
impossible  of  proper  execution  by  the  council  without  the  services  of  a 
planning  board. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Rabuck  remarked  that  the  terms  of  office  of  municipal 
officials  are  comparatively  short;  they  do  not  have  any  too  much  time 
to  adapt  themselves  to  their  positions.  The  planning  boards  can  be 
of  great  service  in  supplying  data  and  information  by  which  these 
officials  can  in  a  shorter  length  of  time  become  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  them. 

By  having  a  planning  board  which  anticipates  municipal  headaches, 
officials  are  apt  to  be  spared  much  criticism  from  citizen  groups.  Officials 
in  some  cases  have,  under  pressure,  amended  the  zoning  ordinance  in 
ways  which  later  were  declared  unconstitutional.  Had  they  had  assistance 
from  a  planning  board,  they  might  have  been  spared  the  troubles  in- 
volved in  such  a  situation. 

With  a  planning  board  to  which  can  be  referred  controversial  sub- 
jects, the  council  is  given  an  opportunity  to  secure  time  enough  for  the 
proper  consideration  of  the  problem  with  the  added  support  and  advice 
that  an  impartial  body  can  give. 

Mr.  William  Stanley  Parker  drew  attention  to  the  coordinating  value 
of  the  planning  board  as  a  body.  He  also  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
investigation  by  a  planning  board  will  often  show  to  the  officials  the 
economy  of  an  alternate  scheme  or  course. 

Mr.  Frederick  N.  MacMillin  suggested  that  if  local  governments  were 
armed  with  the  facts  that  a  planning  board  can  provide,  they  would 
be  less  subject  to  having  their  long-range  local  financial  plans  upset  by 
mandatory  expenditures  dictated  by  their  legislatures. 
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There  should  be  no  more  important  subject  than  city  passenger  trans- 
portation to  the  professional  man  engaged  in  planning  of  traffic,  or 
for  that  matter  to  any  public  planning  or  traffic  agency  or  even  to  the 
general  public.  It  is  hoped  that  this  report  will  be  of  value,  first  in 
increasing  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  the  eyes  of  the  professional 
men  and  next  in  securing  a  greater  appreciation  and  intelligent  attention 
to  transportation  problems  from  public  bodies.  The  main  purpose  of 
our  work  is  to  produce  something  which  will  incite  interest  and  cause 
discussion,  and  possibly  create  the  desire  to  deliberate  and  report  further. 
This  present  paper,  then,  can  in  a  sense  be  considered  an  interim  and  not 
a  final  report. 

To  persons  professionally  experienced  in  planning  and  traffic  matters 
it  is  obvious  that  traffic  planning  in  its  broad  sense  is  a  phase  of  city 
planning.  It  may  not  be  so  obvious  that  traffic  planning  or  city  planning 
does  not  necessarily,  although  at  times  it  may  very  properly,  include 
traffic  engineering,  as  we  accept  the  meaning  of  the  latter  term.  Before 
proceeding  further  with  this  discussion  it  will  be  helpful  to  set  forth 
and  agree  upon  the  broad  meaning  of  each  of  the  three  terms:  city 
planning,  traffic  planning,  and  traffic  engineering.  Your  committee  there- 
fore lists  the  following  meanings  which  it  has  accepted  for  the  present 
purpose : 

City  Planning:  Planning  the  city's  physical  development  starting  with 
collection  of  data  on  existing  conditions  and  ending  with  plans  on  maps 
for  future  development,  including  the  location  of  businesses,  industries, 
single  and  multiple  residences,  parks,  playgrounds,  schools,  public 
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buildings,  etc.;  the  location  and  widths  of  circulatory  main  streets  and 
their  general  design  according  to  type  of  abutting  property;  the  location 
and  extent  of  mass  transportation  services  and  other  transportation  facil- 
ities; the  location  and  adequacy,  under  various  forms  of  transportation, 
of  terminal  facilities  at  the  central  destinations  of  persons. 

Traffic  Planning:  A  phase  of  city  planning  primarily  devoted  to  the 
planning  of  new  or  enlarged  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  persons 
and  goods,  or  the  terminal  storage  of  vehicles  used,  with  cognizance  of 
the  relative  need  for  and  feasibility  of  each  separate  mode  of  travel  by 
private  vehicle,  by  public  vehicle,  and  by  foot  must  be  based  on  such 
city  planning  studies  as  population  densities  and  trends,  present  and 
future  business  and  industrial  development  and  concentrated  residential 
development,  and  needs  special  traffic  studies  of  existing  travel,  quan- 
titatively and  qualitatively. 

Traffic  Engineering:  Investigating  the  movements  of  vehicles  of  all 
kinds,  including  mass  transportation  units,  over  the  existing  street  system. 
Includes  analyses  of  spot  congestion,  vehicular  delays  and  hazards  and 
their  causes,  and  the  preparation  of  plans  to  improve  traffic  facility  and 
safety,  such  plans  dealing  with  physical  improvements  and  control  and 
regulation  in  existing  streets  and  even  dealing  with  enforcement  and 
education.  Includes  also  the  curb  regulation  of  standing  or  loading 
vehicles  according  to  their  effect  on  traffic  movement  or  the  conduct 
of  business. 

One  could  conclude,  from  the  above  descriptions  of  three  professional 
activities,  that  traffic  planning  belonged  to  city  planning  without  any 
question,  and  that  traffic  engineering  might  well  be  pursued  independently 
or,  in  the  case  of  an  official  planning  agency,  might  be  a  distinct  activity 
of  that  agency,  since  plans  for  new  street  facilities  might  be  thought  to 
depend  somewhat  on  whether  much  or  little  could  be  done  in  facilitating 
movement  through  existing  transportation  channels  by  the  application 
of  traffic  engineering. 

Such  a  conclusion  is  doubtless  correct,  yet  it  has  not  been  universally 
accepted  by  those  professional  men  whose  fields  of  activity  lie  in  plan- 
ning or  in  traffic.  The  reasons  for  such  confusion  as  exists  are:  (1) 
Traffic  engineers  have  occasionally  carelessly  adopted  the  term  "traffic 
planning"  to  describe  their  activities,  even  though  such  activities  are 
entirely  within  the  field  of  traffic  engineering  as  defined  in  this  report, 
and  (2)  planners  are  in  many  ways  unaware  of  the  many  details  of 
traffic  engineering  that  are  only  remotely,  if  at  all,  connected  with  plan- 
ning endeavor. 

TRAFFIC   ENGINEERING  AND   CITY  PLANNING 

It  will  help  at  this  point  to  review  briefly  the  beginnings  of  traffic 
engineering  and  to  list  the  more  important  studies  quite  commonly  made 
by  traffic  engineers  and  the  use  to  which  these  studies  are  put. 

Beginnings  of  Traffic  Engineering:  When  city  street  traffic  congestion 
became  acute  in  the  middle  twenties,  and  local  police,  engineering  and 
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planning  officials  were  unable  to  devise  or  apply  remedies,  the  profes- 
sional traffic  engineer  came  into  being.  He  at  first  operated  in  a  very 
narrow  field;  for  instance,  he  restricted  himself  in  the  beginning  pri- 
marily to  the  following  activities : 

1.  Devising  automatic  control  for  vehicles  at  intersections  and  studying 
and  recommending  the  method  of  operation  of  such  control. 

2.  Controlling   central    district  curb    parking   by   time-limit   parking 
zones,  no  parking  zones,  loading  zones,  etc. 

3.  Counting  vehicular  volumes  and  recommending  the  installation  of 
stop  signs  on  the  more  heavily  travelled  streets. 

4.  Revising  traffic  ordinances  to  bring  regulations  up  to  date. 
Planners  Were  The  First  Traffic  Engineers:    Before  traffic  engineering 

began  to  be  practiced  as  a  profession  separate  from  planning,  and  during 
the  period  of  its  infancy,  the  city  planner  was  preparing  major  street 
and  transit  plans,  he  was  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  simple  right-angled 
intersection  of  two  streets,  he  was  designing  traffic  circles  and  traffic 
channelization  schemes  for  odd  shaped  or  hazardous  intersections,  he 
was,  even  in  a  few  cases,  laying  out  surface  or  elevated  or  depressed 
express  ways  for  automobiles. 

Your  Chairman,  who  came  to  the  Minneapolis  City  Planning  Com- 
mission in  1922,  can  recall  such  details  of  work  as  the  following: 

1.  Traffic  re-design  for  streets  and  intersections,  including  the  famous 
bottleneck  on  Hennepin  and  Lyndale  Avenues. 

2.  Major  street  planning  in  relation  to  present  and  possible  future 
location  of  transit  lines,  obtaining  and  plotting  transit  passenger 
volumes. 

3.  Intersection  traffic  counting  and  the  analyses  of  individual  move- 
ments to  determine  the  feasibility  of  traffic  signal  installation. 

4.  Studies  of  necessary  street  improvements  and  intersection  treatments 
in   connection   with  numerous   plans   for   the   location   of   a  civic 
auditorium. 

5.  Rearranging    proposed    subdivision    layouts   to    obtain   conformity 
with  widths  and  locations  of  proposed  major  streets  and  to  obtain 
simple  traffic   crossings  of  such  streets. 

6.  Planning  express  ways  and  parkways. 

At  that  time  also  other  planning  offices  throughout  the  country,  either 
because  they  were  fairly  adequately  manned  or  because  they  were  under 
the  direction  of  engineers  who  took  their  planning  with  a  practical  turn 
of  mind,  were  making  traffic  studies  and  preparing  traffic  plans.  About 
the  only  other  traffic  engineering  that  existed  in  the  early  twenties  was 
being  done  by  engineers  of  companies  who  manufactured  and  sold 
traffic  signals  and  devices. 

Partly  because  of  this  historical  background  and  partly  because  of 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  many  details  of  traffic  engineering  practice 
in  its  broadest  sense  today,  some  planners  still  feel  that  traffic  engineering 
is  simply  one  small  detail  of  city  planning. 

For  a  complete  understanding  of  how  highly  specialized  traffic  en- 
gineering has  become,  some  of  its  various  ramifications  will  be  discussed. 
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Traffic  Engineering  Now  Highly  Specialized:  It  is  assumed  that  traffic 
engineering  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  investigation  of  traffic  prob- 
lems and  application  of  remedies  to  solve  these  problems.  These  remedies 
have  been  classified  as  falling  under  the  three  E's,  engineering,  enforce- 
ment, education.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  engineering,  or,  rather,  an  engi- 
neering approach,  is  the  basis  of  all  three,  when  we  are  discussing  traffic 
engineering. 

Following  are  some  of  the  engineering  observations  and  records  that 
may  be  required  by  the  traffic  engineer  for  a  complete  understanding  of 
traffic  behavior  and  the  causes  of  congestion  or  hazard  in  a  particular 
locality : 

1.  Relative   traffic   volumes   on   city   streets. 

2.  Division  of  total  street  traffic  by  type:  private  vehicles,  taxis,  light 
and  heavy  trucks,  transit  vehicles  and  pedestrians. 

3.  Hourly,  daily  and  seasonal  fluctuations   in  volumes.     Determina- 
tion of  peak  hour  and  its  relative  severity. 

4.  Average  vehicular  speeds  of  each  type  of  vehicle  on  specific  routes 
and  duration  and  causes  of  delays. 

5.  Degree  of  violation  of  driving  rules  and  traffic  regulations  under 
various  weather  conditions  and  various  physical  conditions,  such 
as  illumination,  type  and  visibility  of  regulation,  street  gradient, 
pavement,  parking,  etc. 

6.  Accident  totals  and  classification  by  type,  severity,  reported  cause 
and  condition  under  which  occurring. 

7.  Accumulation  of  accidents  in  specific  locations  and  determination 
of  repetitions  from  the  same  cause  or  under  same  conditions. 

8.  Street  inventory  to  show  widths,  type  and  condition  of  pavement, 
gradients,    corner    sight    obstructions,    existing    traffic    regulations 
(signs,  signals  and  markings),  etc. 

9.  Results  of  tests  of  vehicles  and  drivers. 

These  are  not  necessarily  all  the  records  required,  but  they  are  typical. 
From  them  the  traffic  engineer  determines  such  things  as: 

1.  The  benefit  or  detriment  from  existing  stop-and-go  traffic  control 
under  certain  volumes  and  characteristics  of  traffic. 

2.  The  need  for  other  devices  and  markings — stop  signs,  slow  signs, 
lane  marks,  speed  signs,   pedestrian  islands,  night  illumination, 
etc.;  the  design  of  device  as  to  effectiveness  and  cost;  the  exact 
location  of  each  installed  device  and  of  lane  marks  and  other 
paint  marks. 

3.  Physical    revisions    needed:    corner    curb    rounding,    change    of 
grade,    removal   of   corner   sight    obstructions,    illumination,   etc. 

4.  Test  and  enforcement  of  vehicular  repair:   light  adjustment  and 
replacement,  brake  adjustment  and  replacement. 

5.  Items  of  enforcement  and  education  necessary  to  concentrate  upon : 
speeding,  cutting  in,  driving  out  of  lane,  turning  from  the  wrong 
lane,  signal  and  sign  violations,  hand  signalling,  parking  viola- 
tions, jay  walking. 

6.  Traffic  ordinance  revisions. 
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7.  The  desirable  method  of  operation  of  continuous  signal  systems 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  various  types  of  traffic:  transit, 
private  vehicular,  commercial,  pedestrian. 

8.  The  location  and  design  of  street  car  safety  zones  and  pedestrian 
islands. 

9.  The  regulation  of  curb  facilities  for  parking  and  loading  and  the 
reservation  of  no  parking  areas  for  corner  clearances,  etc. 

10.  The  regulation  of  the  times   of  delivery  of  goods  in  congested 
business  areas. 

11.  The  regulation  of  curb  cuts  for  driveways  to  oil  stations,  parking 
lots,  etc. 

In  his  search  for  means  of  obtaining  easier  and  safer  traffic  flow,  the 
traffic  engineer  is  also  interested  in  the  kind  of  people  who  drive  auto- 
mobiles, in  the  safety  and  ease  with  which  these  automobiles  may  be 
driven  and  in  the  safety  and  convenience  of  roadways  to  be  used  by 
these  automobiles.  He  can  use  his  traffic  facts  to  good  advantage  in 
encouraging  adequate  examining  and  licensing  of  drivers,  in  suggesting 
improved  automobile  construction,  and  in  recommending  built-in  safety 
and  traffic  facility  when  new  streets  are  planned. 

Modern  Traffic  Engineering  Is  Not  Simply  a  Detail  of  City  Planning: 
From  our  brief  glance  at  the  traffic  engineer  and  his  typical  activities 
we  can  conclude  that  his  profession  is  highly  specialized  along  different 
lines  from  that  of  city  planning.  It  would  not  seem  desirable,  therefore, 
to  expect  the  city  planner  to  include  traffic  engineering  in  his  already 
broad  field  of  activity.  The  traffic  engineer  is  primarily  an  engineer; 
the  city  planner  may  not  be,  and  therefore  can  not  be  expected  to  be 
other  than  remotely  interested  in  the  minute  details  of  traffic  behavior  and 
traffic  regulatory  equipment. 

In  the  early  portion  of  this  report  it  was  stated  that  "traffic  engineering 
might  well  be  pursued  independently  (with  regard  to  city  planning)  or, 
in  the  case  of  an  official  planning  agency,  might  be  a  distinct  activity 
of  that  agency,  since  plans  for  new  street  facilities  might  be  thought  to 
depend  somewhat  on  whether  much  or  little  could  be  done  in  facilitating 
movement  along  existing  transportation  channels  by  the  application  of 
traffic  engineering."  Following  our  description  of  traffic  engineering 
activities,  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  statement.  It  should  be 
obvious  that  the  true  demand  for  new  or  improved  transportation  facil- 
ities can  not  be  known  until  there  is  a  determination  of  the  maximum 
use  that  can  be  made  of  existing  facilities.  Traffic  control  improvements, 
parking  abolition,  lane  marks,  channelized  intersections,  the  removal 
of  unnecessary  stop-and-go  signals,  a  comprehensive  system  of  boulevard 
"stop"  streets,  combined  with  intelligent  and  intensive  education  and 
enforcement,  would  improve  traffic  conditions  from  10  per  cent  to  25 
per  cent  in  most  cities.  By  "improvement"  we  mean  that  accidents  would 
be  decreased  and  average  speeds  would  be  increased  by  these  percentages, 
and  that  the  general  condition  of  congestion  or  intolerable  street  traffic 
delay  would  be  relieved  or  even  eliminated  in  some  cases. 

From  our  general  discussion  of  traffic  engineering  studies  and  their 
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uses  it  seems  fairly  obvious  that  such  studies  bear  a  definite  and  vital 
relationship  to  city  planning,  or,  more  specifically,  to  traffic  planning. 
In  the  absence  of  a  regularly  employed  city  traffic  engineer  many  such 
studies  have  been  and  are  being  made  by  planning  technicians,  for  the 
very  reason  that  we  have  been  stressing;  namely,  for  determining  the 
maximum  use  that  can  be  made  of  existing  facilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  many  of  the  traffic  engineering  studies  deemed 
necessary  are  so  remotely  connected  to  planning  that  we  cannot  conclude 
that  traffic  engineering  should  be  included  in  the  field  of  planning.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  things  any  American  city  can  do  is  to  establish 
official  traffic  engineering  under  a  competent  city  traffic  engineer.  The 
traffic  engineer  need  not  be  assigned  to  the  planning  department,  if 
such  exists;  in  fact,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  him  independent  of  such 
office,  as  such  independence  will  attach  more  "importance"  to  his  work 
and  will  give  him  a  "free  hand"  in  studying  and  advising  on  street  traffic 
problems. 

TRAFFIC  PLANNING  AND  CITY  PLANNING 

For  the  present  purpose,  traffic  planning  deals  with  new  or  improved 
facilities  for  city  circulation  of  persons  and  goods. 

Transportation  and  City  Development:  Not  until  planners  of  cities  and 
transportation  facilities  take  into  account  the  broad  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  city  development  can  it  be  hoped  that  a  reasonable  solution 
to  the  problem  of  adequate  circulation  of  persons  and  goods  will  be 
reached. 

The  typical  American  city  and  its  immediate  environs  consist  of  more 
or  less  definitely  defined  districts,  as  follows:  Industrial  districts,  central 
business  district  or  districts,  commercial  districts,  multi-family  reidential 
districts,  single  family  residential  districts,  large-lot  estate  or  residential 
agricultural  districts. 

The  character  of  the  city  is  determined  largely  by  the  amounts  of 
property  within  these  districts  and  their  composite  pattern;  also  by 
the  distribution  or  density  of  population  by  district,  the  kind  of  people 
found  in  this  population  and  by  the  amounts  and  adequacy  of  facilities 
to  service  this  population:  streets,  transit  lines,  utility  and  health  facil- 
ities, schools,  churches,  recreation  areas. 

The  process  of  city  development  has  been  marked  by  the  progressive 
building  up  and  the  subsequent  deterioration  of  land  values.  This  is  so 
largely  because  the  various  districts  and  their  services  were  not  planned 
during  the  period  of  development.  City  planners  are  agreed  that  this 
process  not  only  is  excessively  costly  but  actually  is  destructive  of  wealth. 
They  are  likewise  agreed  that  the  chief  problem  now  confronting  cities 
is  replanning  to  obtain  desirable  development  without  the  attending 
consuming  costs.  In  the  area  of  "blight"  contained  within  almost 
any  city,  there  are  large  elements  of  cost  in  the  development  of  the 
city.  A  principal  replanning  problem  is  the  restoring  of  land  and  human 
values  in  such  areas  and  the  prevention  of  the  creation  of  additional 
areas  of  similar  character. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  technological  advance  of  transportation  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  contributors  both  to  the  good  and  the  bad  side  of 
city  development.  Reciting  the  story  of  progress  in  city  transportation 
would  be  repeating  the  story  of  the  development  of  cities.  The  applica- 
tion of  present  or  future  transportation  technology  can,  by  the  degree 
to  which  it  is  based  on  social  and  economic  planning,  carry  this  destruc- 
tive and  deteriorating  process  still  farther,  or  it  can  correct  partially  the 
damage  now  done  and  contribute  vitally  to  the  rebuilding  job  that 
faces  our  typical  American  city. 

The  City  of  the  Future:  Most  planners  agree  that  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  face  of  nearly  every  American  city  will  have  to  be  re-made  in  the 
future.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  advanced  thought  on 
ways  of  living  in  cities  and  of  doing  business  and  moving  about,  but 
doubt  that  the  "city  of  tomorrow"  is  just  around  the  corner.  In  the  1937 
Oakland  Traffic  Survey  the  following  statement  appears  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  "conclusions  and  recommendations": 

"The  city  of  the  future  will  not  be  the  city  of  today  replanned 
and  reconstructed  overnight,  but  it  should  and  will  be  the  city 
of  today  readjusted  gradually  to  meet  new  and  changing  re- 
quirements of  the  location  and  conduct  of  business  and  industry, 
living  facilities,  and  the  transportation  of  persons  and  goods. 
The  most  beneficial  city  and  traffic  planning  will  be  that  which 
makes  the  best  of  conditions  as  they  exist,  but  which  also  recog- 
nizes the  needs  of  future  city  and  regional  development  and 
stands  ready  with  projects  designed  to  fill  these  needs  as  oppor- 
tunities are  presented." 

Planners  themselves  have  for  many  years  in  their  own  minds  and  in 
their  professional  deliberations  summed  up  the  evils  of  the  city  of  today, 
or  the  city  of  the  past  which  is  still  with  us  today,  and  visualized  the  city 
they  would  plan  for  tomorrow.  But  planning  effort  must  be  directed 
along  the  lines  discussed  in  the  above  excerpt  from  the  Oakland  Survey, 
because  we  are  dealing  with  an  existing  city.  Furthermore,  the  planning 
of  that  city,  insofar  as  it  affects  the  developed  territory,  is  not  planning 
something  new,  but  planning  to  readjust  something  that  exists.  In  this 
respect  the  city  planner  looks  somewhat  askance  on  traffic  plans  whose 
scale  is  determined  by  the  city  of  tomorrow,  and  he  naturally  asks: 
"What  of  the  transition  period?  How  long  may  this  period  be — 1  year, 
10  years,  or  50  years?  And  in  the  interim,  what  of  the  city — shall  it 
adopt  the  traffic  plan  of  the  city  of  tomorrow  and  hope  to  grow  up  to  it, 
or  shall  it  continue  to  be  planned  or  readjusted  to  meet  gradually  chang- 
ing needs  and  conditions  in  'the  location  and  conduct  of  business  and 
industry,  living  facilities,  and  the  transportation  of  persons  and  goods'?" 

Traffic  Planning  Is  One  Phase  of  City  Planning:  If  traffic  plans  are 
predicated  on  conditions  such  as  those  existing  on  Manhattan  Island, 
where  the  "piling-up"  process,  first  of  concentration,  then  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  to  meet  such  concentration,  is  repeated  again  and  again 
in  a  vicious  circle,  there  is  no  telling  where  we  may  end.  It  is  equally 
likely  that  either  one  of  the  following  two  conclusions  could  be  drawn  on 
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such  a  premise:  The  first  is  that  we  should  revolutionize  transportation 
to  meet  new  and  greater  needs  of  concentration;  the  second  is  that  we 
should  plan  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  this  situation  elsewhere. 

We  of  this  committee  assume  that  practical  city  and  traffic  planning 
dictates  the  second  conclusion,  and  our  report  follows  that  premise; 
namely,  that  we  are  considering  the  planning  of  a  large-  or  medium-sized 
city  that  should  not  develop  as  Manhattan  Island  has,  and  we  are  con- 
sidering traffic  studies  or  traffic  activities  as  they  relate  to  the  planning 
of  traffic  and  transportation  facilities  for  that  city. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  apparent  to  everyone  that  persons  or  goods  are 
transported  in  a  city  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  That  there  is  a  city 
and  that  persons  must  travel  between  points  within  the  city,  such  as  from 
residence  to  place  of  employment,  or  to  shopping  point,  from  residence 
to  residence,  and  from  business  district  to  other  business  or  industrial 
district  for  business  reasons;  that  goods  must  also  be  transported  from 
one  district  to  another.  (2)  That  the  city  lies  on  or  adjacent  to  through 
travel  routes  and  consequently  travel  on  these  routes  must  go  through 
the  city  or  must  originate  within  the  city  and  terminate  outside  of  it. 

The  majority  of  all  travel  is  that  of  the  first  class,  intra-city,  from 
one  point  to  another  point  within  the  city.  These  districts  or  points 
within  the  city  are  served  by  sewage  lines,  by  telephone  and  power  lines, 
by  gas  mains  and  by  transportation  arteries  and  facilities.  Future  needs, 
insofar  as  all  these  facilities  are  concerned,  must  be  based  on  a  reasonable 
diagnosis  of  city  growth  and  development  along  lines  that  are  desirable, 
socially  and  economically. 

Traffic  Planning  Must  Not  Ignore  Transit:  As  long  as  we  have  the 
city  of  today  with  us,  traffic  planning,  to  be  justified,  must  take  serious 
account  of  all  modes  of  transportation.  For  instance,  surface  transit  by 
rail  or  free  wheel  cannot  be  ignored  in  planning  facilities  for  carrying 
masses  of  persons  relatively  short  distances,  such  as  between  the  central 
business  district  and  residential  districts  of  the  city.  The  criterion  in 
this  instance  is  relative  numbers  of  persons  transported  by  various  modes 
of  transportation,  not  the  number  of  vehicles  for  which  facilities  are 
provided.  In  a  recent  Oakland  survey  it  was  found  that  from  7:00  a.  m. 
to  9:00  p.  m.  of  the  typical  week  day,  342,000  persons  were  transported 
into  and  out  of  the  central  business  district;  91,000  of  these  were  in 
street  cars  and  buses  and  251,000  were  in  automobiles.  The  automobile 
passengers  occupied  168,806  automobiles,  but  the  transit  passengers 
occupied  only  7,410  transit  units.  Stated  in  a  different  way,  for  more 
direct  comparison,  the  7,410  transit  units  carried  91,000  passengers 
that  would  require  63,680  automobiles  at  the  prevailing  average  car 
occupancy  rate.  In  Chicago,  in  1931,  over  a  12-hour  period  10,203  sur- 
face transit  vehicles  carried  327,812  passengers  into  the  central  district, 
while  only  203,916  passengers  were  carried  by  119,951  private  automo- 
biles. In  this  case  the  transit  passengers  would  require  192,500  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  American  Transit  Association's  records  show  that  transit  riding 
increases  with  the  size  of  a  city.  In  all  American  cities  between  250,000 
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and  500,000  in  population,  transit  riders  were  48  per  cent  of  the  com- 
bined population,  compared  to  72  per  cent  for  all  cities  between  500,000 
and  1,000,000  in  population  and  98  per  cent  for  all  cities  over  1,000,000. 

It  is  of  course  well  known  to  planners  and  traffic  engineers  that 
automobiles  are  inefficient  users  of  street  space  in  comparison  with 
transit  vehicles  on  the  basis  of  persons  carried  per  unit  of  space.  This 
inequality  becomes  most  acute  in  the  central  business  district,  particularly 
when  masses  of  persons  move  to  and  from  places  of  employment  at 
about  the  same  time  each  morning  and  evening  of  the  business  day.  If 
all  travel  into  the  central  districts  of  Chicago  and  Oakland  were  via 
private  automobile  and  spread  fairly  evenly  in  time  over  the  entire 
business  day,  the  problem  of  congestion  and  delay  would  be  bad  enough; 
but  the  rush  hour  movements  of  persons  are  usually  two  or  three  times 
the  non-rush  hour  volumes,  and  under  this  condition  the  central  districts' 
internal  street  systems  and  the  avenues  of  approach  to  the  districts  would 
have  less  than  the  required  vehicular  capacities. 

Transit  travel  in  and  out  of  central  business  districts  has  another 
distinct  advantage  over  private  automobiles,  temporarily  lost  sight 
of  during  the  boom  in  major  street  construction  of  a  decade  ago  in  many 
American  cities,  and  completely  ignored  by  some  in  their  present-day 
advocacy  of  construction  of  facilities  for  individual  transportation  via 
private  automobile.  This  advantage  is  that  no  central  district  parking  facil- 
ities are  required  by  transit  units.  In  the  central  districts  of  all  important 
cities  at  the  present  time,  curb  parking  spaces  are  at  a  premium.  After 
the  adoption  of  all  the  regulations  that  can  be  thought  of  to  increase 
daily  turnover  of  curb-parked  cars,  there  will  remain  no  excess  of 
short-time  parking  space  at  the  curb.  Conveniently  located  short-time 
parking  spaces  and  long-time  parking  spaces  off  the  street  are  usually 
insufficient,  also. 

It  is  probably  not  realized  that  the  cubage  of  structure  required  to 
garage  the  cars  of  the  occupants  of  the  typical  office  building,  if  all  such 
occupants  should  use  private  automobile  transportation,  would  be  as 
great  as  that  of  the  office  building  itself.  This  amount  of  space  would 
not  even  accommodate  the  patrons  of  buildings  who  originate  outside 
the  district  during  the  business  day. 

Summary  of  Major  Considerations  in  Traffic  Planning:  We  have 
started  with  the  major  single  terminal  of  transportation,  the  central  busi- 
ness district,  and  have  offered  a  few  reasons  why  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider the  type  of  transportation  serving  this  district.  Time  does  not 
permit  of  a  thorough  discussion  of  all  considerations  in  traffic  planning, 
but  some  major  considerations  will  be  listed  to  show  the  city  planning 
nature  of  this  subject. 

1.  Railroad  locations  and  locations  of  freight  terminals  and  passenger 
terminals,  present  and  future,  fix  the  point  of  origin  of  local  trans- 
portation of  persons  and  goods  carried  by  railroad. 

2.  The  same  is  true  for  freight  and  persons  carried  in  by  water  and 
carried  in  on  trucks  and  buses  via  through  highways. 

3.  Location   of   residential   districts,    present    and   future,    determines 
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points  of  origin  of  the  population  moving  about  daily  from  these 
districts.  Points  of  destination  are  central  business  district,  in- 
dustrial districts,  local  commercial  districts  and  other  residential 
districts. 

Traffic  planning,  consequently,  must  integrate  its  solutions  with  the 
inevitable  provisions  that  are  to  be  made  for  re-housing  segments  of  the 
city's  population,  it  must  be  geared  appropriately  to  the  migrating 
industrial  and  commercial  areas,  it  must  recognize  die  potentialities  for 
change  that  lie  in  the  region  beyond  the  city's  border,  and  it  must 
recognize  the  relationship  the  city  bears  to  other  cities  and  the  rural 
areas  of  the  state  and  adjoining  states. 

Only  city  planning  can  determine  the  social  and  economic  necessity 
for  these  changes  and  can,  if  comprehensively  undertaken  and  adequately 
applied,  control  those  changes  that  are  detrimental.  Without  city  plan- 
ning, traffic  planning  could  not  be  directed  to  those  improvements  in 
transportation  that  would  tend  to  correct  past  mistakes  and  avoid  their 
repetition  in  the  future. 

The  cleanest  field  for  traffic  and  city  planning  lies  in  the  outlying 
territories  of  the  city  and  beyond.  Ultimate  street  capacities  here  can 
be  planned  to  bear  a  definite  relationship  to  population  expectancy;  right- 
of-way  widths  can  be  determined  by  necessary  ultimate  capacities  and 
the  planned  use  of  abutting  property.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  these  territories  can  be  economically  served  by  strategically  located 
modern  automobile  highways  of  the  freeway  type,  flanked  by  parked 
strips,  in  residential  territory,  for  protection  of  residential  property 
against  the  disadvantages  of  motor  traffic  such  as  exist  on  the  ordinary 
heavily  traveled  city  street.  There  is  equal  reason  to  believe  that,  after 
sufficient  growth,  they  should  be  serviced  with  transit  lines,  either  rail 
or  bus.  In  determining  right-of-way  requirements  of  widths  and  cross- 
section  design,  therefore,  all  of  the  following  must  be  considered:  (1) 
Population  expectancy  and  ultimate  necessary  roadway  capacity,  (2) 
type  of  abutting  property,  and  (3)  present  or  future  transit  service. 

If  properly  located  and  designed  in  advance  for  ultimate  transporta- 
tion demands,  an  all-purpose  highway  such  as  we  are  discussing  can  be 
developed  in  stages  as  demand  for  initial  facilities  and  additional  facil- 
ities arises.  The  initial  treatment  may  be  only  a  divided  automobile 
roadway  with,  say,  four  lanes  of  total  capacity,  and  with  grade  crossings 
at  intersecting  highways  and  "stop"  sign  protection  at  these  points. 
Additional  developments  will  be  all  or  some  of  the  following: 

1.  Inauguration  of  bus  service. 

2.  Traffic  signallization  for  high  speed   progressive  movement;   still 
with  grade  intersections. 

3.  Widening  of  roadway  by  the  addition  of  a  lane  in  each  direction, 
and  the  provision  of  pull-outs  for  bus  stops. 

4.  Traffic   redesign    at   the   heaviest   intersections   for    obtaining    less 
turning  interference  with  direct  line  traffic. 

5.  Improvement  of  the  center  strip  for  express  rail  transit.     When 
this  is  done  the  bus  line  may  be  discontinued,  or  may  be  retained 
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to  give  slower  local  service. 

6.    Grade  crossing  elimination,  using  property  originally  acquired  for 
the  ultimate  right-of-way. 

Transportation  Requirements  May  Change:  Your  committee  is  not 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  our  city  of  today  has  a  street  system  that  is 
not  designed  to  give  us  the  travel  many  would  like  to  have;  high  auto- 
mobile and  transit  speeds  with  safety  from  all  parts  of  the  city  to  all 
other  parts.  It  may  be  that  a  growing  demand  for  facilities  that  would 
offer  travel  approaching  this  ideal,  accompanied  by  a  willingness  of 
the  public  to  foot  the  bill,  will  revolutionize  our  transportation  almost 
overnight.  It  seems  much  more  probable,  however,  that  traffic  planning 
will  take  a  different  course;  that  there  will  be  a  de-emphasis  on  trans- 
portation facilities  for  the  individual,  and  a  concentration  of  attention 
on  public  transit  which  will  carry  masses  of  persons  short  distances 
cheaply,  and  on  combined  automobile  and  rapid  transit  ways  which 
will  enable  a  fast  mass  travel  and  individual  travel  between  the  center 
of  development  and  outlying  districts  and  eventually  between  other 
districts.  Central  district  parking  difficulties  and  the  huge  cost  of  cor- 
recting them  should  hint  that  the  construction  of  super  motor  ways  pri- 
marily for  individual  transportation  vehicles  is  certainly  not  the  com- 
plete answer  to  any  city's  transportation  problem. 

Desired  Objective  of  Traffic  Engineering,  Traffic  Planning  and  City 
Planning:  Our  city  must  first  justify  itself  on  an  economic  basis;  other- 
wise it  fails  to  achieve  the  end  for  which  persons  have  congregated.  To 
be  efficient,  it  must  first  have  an  effective  system  of  communication,  but 
it  must  also  be  healthy,  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  be  a  pleasant  place 
to  live  in  and  to  do  business  in,  and  offer  educational  and  recreational 
facilities  and  necessities  and  comforts  such  as  water,  electricity  and  gas. 
The  need  and  cost  of  transportation  must  be  balanced  against  the  need 
and  cost  of  these  other  facilities,  and  expenditures  made  accordingly; 
otherwise,  economic  justification  of  any  one  type  of  facility  improvement 
is  not  present. 

Persons  cannot  live  in  cities  and  have  the  same  individual  travel  freedom 
of  the  open  highway.  They  must  submit  to  something  less  because  the 
ideal  cannot  be  economically  justified.  The  objective  of  all  three 
activities  we  are  discussing  is  common:  namely,  to  provide  the  safest, 
most  convenient  and  most  attractive  transportation  that  a  city  can  afford. 
To  do  this  we  need  the  efforts  of  the  traffic  engineer  to  plan  the  maximum 
and  best  use  of  existing  facilities,  and  the  combined  efforts  of  the  traffic 
planner  and  the  city  planner  to  plan  an  improved  and  lasting  city,  with 
improved  and  lasting  transportation  of  persons  and  commodities. 

The  traffic  engineer  is  the  least  dependent  on  either  of  the  others; 
the  traffic  planner  must  be  primarily  a  city  planner,  and  traffic  planning 
and  city  planning  must  go  hand  in  hand  if  our  objective  of  an  improved 
and  lasting  city  with  improved  and  lasting  transportation  is  to  be 
achieved. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION 

REPORTER 

Edmund  N.  Bacon,  City  Planning  Division,  Flint  (Michigan) 
Institute  of  Research  and  Planning. 

DISCUSSION  LEADERS 

Fred  W.  Fisch,  Director,  Bureau  of  Traffic  and  City  Planning, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

Gerald  S.  Gimre,  Engineer,  City  Planning  and  Zoning  Commis- 
sion, Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Ernest   P.   Goodrich,   Consulting  Engineer,   New    York. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  report  which  was  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Fred  C.  Taylor  submitted  a  report  which  amplified  some  of 
the  points  in  the  original  paper  and  adds  some  new  ones,  to  which  I  am 
referring  separately  in  my  summary  of  the  conference  discussion. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Traffic  Studies  in  Relation  to  City 
Planning  emphasizes  the  distinction  between  traffic  engineering  and 
traffic  planning.  Traffic  engineering  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
facilitation  of  traffic  movement  along  existing  channels,  while  traffic 
planning  relates  to  the  broader  field  of  city  planning,  and  includes  the 
design  of  new  routes.  The  report  stresses  the  idea  that  the  demand  for 
new  transportation  facilities  cannot  be  known  until  the  maximum  use  of 
existing  facilities  is  determined  by  engineering  methods  and  urges  the 
establishment  of  a  traffic  engineer  in  the  various  city  governments. 

Divergent  views  were  expressed  on  the  relation  of  the  traffic  engineer  and 
the  city  planning  commission.  The  report  states  that  it  is  not  desirable  to 
include  traffic  engineering  in  the  field  of  the  city  planner,  and  that  such 
work  should  be  pursued  independent  of,  or  as  a  district  activity  of 
the  city  planning  commission.  Opinion  was  expressed  that  the  city  plan- 
ning commission  would  be  a  definite  hindrance  to  the  free  operation  of  a 
traffic  engineer.  Another  view  held  that  there  was  a  danger  that  the  traffic 
engineer  would  work  independently  against  the  interest  of  the  commis- 
sion. It  was  also  suggested  that  in  a  medium-sized  city  the  city  planner 
and  the  traffic  engineer  should  be  the  same  person  to  assure  the  proper 
layout  of  subdivisions  and  street  plans  in  accordance  with  traffic  engineer- 
ing principles.  Mr.  Ernest  P.  Goodrich,  of  New  York,  states  that  the 
planner  would  make  a  more  perfect  plan  if  he  were  also  an  accomplished 
traffic  engineer;  but  since  this  is  exceedingly  rare  it  may  be  said  that  the 
best  planners  are  those  who  know  and  make  use  of  generalizations 
reached  by  traffic  engineers,  have  a  knowledge  of  such  factors  as  traffic 
capacities  of  streets  of  various  widths  and  uses,  desirable  curb  radii,  and 
similar  items.  The  planner  who  includes  zoning  in  his  professional  work 
should  also  appreciate  and  make  use  of  knowledge  of  desirable  corner 
clearance  for  accident  prevention  in  drafting  his  zoning  ordinance. 
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On  most  phases  of  traffic  planning,  the  report  and  the  meeting  were 
in  complete  accord.  Traffic  planning  should  include  more  than  the  design 
of  the  route,  it  should  consider  the  type  of  vehicle  which  operates  over  it. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  need  for  increased  public  transit  facilities 
over  the  use  of  the  private  automobile.  In  some  cases  street  capacities 
have  been  increased;  but,  with  the  decline  in  mass  transportation,  the 
individual  capacity  has  declined.  The  great  efficiency  of  the  mass  trans- 
portation vehicle  as  a  user  of  street  space,  and  the  fact  that  it  requires 
no  parking  facilities,  indicate  the  need  for  its  increased  use. 

Traffic  planning  must  include  all  types  of  transportation:  railroads, 
highways  and  streets,  airlines,  and  waterways.  Terminal  facilities  are 
highly  important.  Increased  coordination  between  the  various  types  of 
transportation  and  with  the  business  and  industry  which  they  serve  would 
produce  great  economies  in  transportation  operation.  The  tendency  toward 
stagnation  of  the  central  business  district,  frequently  found  in  large  cities, 
might  be  largely  offset  by  the  provision  of  adequate  terminal  facilities, 
and  land  values  at  various  points  throughout  the  city  might  be  protected 
or  restored  by  parking  lots.  The  relation  of  adjacent  land  uses  to  trans- 
portation routes  was  pointed  out,  and  the  importance  of  zoning  in  this 
connection  was  mentioned. 

The  relation  of  habits  of  people  to  traffic  was  discussed.  The  further 
staggering  of  hours  of  employment  as  a  relief  to  traffic  pressure,  such  as 
is  now  being  practiced  to  some  degree  in  San  Francisco,  New  York,  De- 
troit, and  Washington,  was  suggested.  Mr.  Taylor  pointed  out  that  in 
Detroit  the  homes  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  various  industrial 
centers  were  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  city,  causing  great  volumes 
of  unnecessary  cross  traffic  flows.  Some  solution  of  this  problem  would 
greatly  diminish  traffic  pressure.  It  was  suggested  that  the  economies 
effected  by  the  reduction  in  the  large  number  of  unnecessary  streets  might 
be  an  aid  toward  financing  new  housing.  It  was  agreed  that  the  con- 
struction of  super-motorways  is  certainly  not  the  complete  answer  to  the 
urban  transportation  problem,  and  traffic  planning  should  attempt  to 
avoid  excessive  concentration  such  as  has  occurred  in  New  York. 

Means  of  financing  traffic  improvements  were  discussed.  The  report 
states  that  expenditures  for  transportation  must  be  balanced  against  the 
other  necessary  costs,  such  as  those  of  recreation  and  education.  Mr. 
Taylor's  report  urges  the  benefit  theory  of  transportation  financing,  plac- 
ing the  burden  of  cost  on  the  properties  directly  affected,  pointing  out 
that  the  average  automobile  user  is  in  the  lower  income  bracket,  and  al- 
ready spends  a  large  proportion  of  his  income  to  support  an  auto. 

On  the  fundamental  question  of  the  relation  of  traffic  planning  to  city 
planning,  there  was  a  wide  divergence  of  view.  It  was  stated  that,  at 
least  in  the  smaller  cities,  if  comprehensive  planning  were  considered 
a  prerequisite  to  traffic  planning,  the  fear  of  the  magnitude  of  the  program 
would  prevent  anything  being  done  at  all.  Another  view  was  that  the 
traffic  engineer  should  submit  plans  for  new  routes  to  the  city  planning 
commission  for  approval.  The  report  states  that  traffic  planning  should 
make  the  best  of  existing  conditions  but  recognize  future  needs. 
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NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  PLANNING  FIELD  BEARING 
ON  PROBLEMS  OF  MUNICIPAL  PLANNING 

Earle  S.  Draper 

Changes  in  the  life  and  activities  of  the  city  during  the  past  generation, 
intensified  during  the  past  decade,  of  necessity  mean  adjustments  in  the 
approach  to  city  planning.  Tremendously  increased  mobility  resulting 
from  rapid  transport  geared  to  personal  use,  instant  intercommunication 
between  far  distant  points,  former  luxuries  of  life  become  commonplace; 
these  and  many  other  manifestations  of  change  force  periodic  re-examina- 
tion of  planning  technique. 

Our  compact  city  of  the  gay  nineties  is  gone:  gone  with  the  bustle,  the 
hoopskirt  and  the  horse  car  of  an  earlier  period.  It  has  burst  its  bounds 
and  sprawled  over  the  countryside,  its  outskirts,  in  large  part  esthetically 
ugly,  uneconomic  and  of  doubtful  social  value  in  their  present  form.  Fol- 
lowing the  city  beautification  movement  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  for 
several  decades  city  planning  was  largely  concerned  with  traffic  in  the 
city,  provision  for  close-in  recreation,  zoning  of  critical  areas,  and  other 
municipal  problems.  Except  for  a  few  cases  and  notable  exceptions,  city 
planning  wore  blinders  and  let  the  private  developer  creep  up  on  the  blind 
side  and  capitalize  on  the  beauty,  the  accessibility  and  lack  of  restrictions 
as  to  land  use  in  outlying  areas.  This  has  not  been  entirely  or  even 
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largely  the  fault  of  planners.  It  is  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  corrective 
planning  to  overcome  demonstrated  evils  awakens  more  public  interest 
and  support  than  that  more  positive  type  of  planning  which  seeks  alloca- 
tions of  land  use  and  services  in  advance  of  unhealthy  development. 

City  and  country  life  within  the  trade  area  of  the  city  has  seen  such  an 
increasing  exchange  of  goods,  services  and  land  uses  as  to  develop  an 
integration  of  activity  of  which  even  minor  disruptions  cause  concern. 
Major  upsets  are  headline  disasters.  Such  relationships  are  so  well  known 
to  planners  that  no  detailed  comment  is  necessary.  The  results,  however, 
are  productive  of  functional  changes.  The  city  is  now  but  a  part  of  a 
social  and  economic  organism,  an  important  part — a  nucleus — but  merely 
a  part.  Administrative  changes  are  taking  place  in  recognition  of  the 
fact.  Planning  responsibility  must  accompany  this  organic  readjustment 
of  political  units.  Many  city  problems  formerly  capable  of  solution  within 
the  city  limits  by  city  authority  are  now  so  enmeshed  in  problems  of 
larger  political  subdivisions  as  to  require  integrated  solution.  As  an 
example,  in  a  city  that  I  visited  recently  there  were  a  good  many  traffic 
difficulties  at  an  important  bridgehead.  Traffic  and  local  readjustments 
have  been  only  partially  successful  in  helping  the  situation.  The  solution 
lies  some  twenty  miles  away  in  a  planned  relocation  of  through  high- 
ways; the  responsible  agency  with  power  to  solve  these  local  municipal 
problems  is  in  this  instance  the  state  highway  commission. 

All  this  clearly  points  to  the  necessary  integration  of  city  planning  with 
county,  trade  area  and  state  planning.  An  attack  on  city  planning  prob- 
lems must  consider  all  elements,  and  many  of  these  elements  lie  in  the 
suburbs  and  some  in  the  larger  zone  which  I  much  prefer  to  call  the  area 
rather  than  the  region. 

Another  important  development  bearing  on  problems  of  municipal  plan- 
ning is  the  effect  of  this  integration  of  activities,  federal,  state  and  local, 
on  administration.  It  must  of  necessity  make  an  administrator  more  of 
a  planner.  The  city  official  has  many  more  relationships  to  consider  now 
than  in  the  past.  In  the  matter  of  recreation,  housing,  health,  and  sani- 
tation, and  particularly  all  forms  of  public  works,  he  must  consider  the 
part  to  be  played  by  the  state  and  federal  governments.  In  instances  of 
which  relief  and  public  works  are  the  best  known,  direct  federal  grants 
to  municipalities  make  Uncle  Sam  play  an  increasingly  important  role 
in  the  municipal  government.  And  where  our  beneficent  Uncle  opens  his 
money  bags  for  the  handling  of  city  problems,  he  brings  with  him  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances  of  involved  contractual,  long-time  relationships 
that  place  the  burden  on  the  city  to  find  out  where  the  city  is  headed. 
Where  the  solution  of  local  problems  is  of  national  significance,  the 
federal  government  may  give  financial  assistance,  but  in  so  doing  the 
national  government  usually  presupposes  or  requires  a  plan  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  problem. 

In  suggesting  that  administrators  become  plan-minded,  I  do  not  mean 
that  administration  should  swallow  planning  or  vice  versa.  I  do  mean 
that  there  must  be  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  administration 
of  planning  technique  and  objectives,  and,  may  I  say,  also  on  the  part  of 
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planners  of  the  ways  in  which  plans  may  be  effected.  City  planning  boards 
need  independent  powers  in  their  field,  but  much  more  effective  plan- 
ning will  result  if  city  councils,  agency  and  department  heads  consider 
themselves  as  having  planning  as  well  as  administrative  responsibility. 
You  are  probably  saying:  Hasn't  this  always  been  true  and  desirable? 
Yes,  but  never  so  essential  as  today  when  every  planning  activity  must 
consider  the  channels  of  three  levels  of  government,  federal,  state  and 
local,  through  which  effectuation  may  come;  and  every  move  by  an  admin- 
istrator must  consider  the  future  implications  and  relationships  of  the 
activity  in  his  charge. 

Nor  does  anything  in  this  picture  lessen  the  city's  need  for  an  inde- 
pendent regional  planning  consultant,  familiar  with  all  the  regional  impli- 
cations of  a  municipal  planning  problem,  serving  perhaps  more  as  a 
guide  and  critic  than  as  the  developer  of  detail  plans.  The  role  of  such 
a  consultant  might  well  be  to  bring  to  bear  on  each  problem  the  planning 
viewpoint  of  the  trade  area  or  of  an  even  larger  region.  Surely  municipal 
planning  in  this  present  day  and  time  must  be  a  function  of  government, 
and  the  city  planner  equally  important  as  the  city  engineer.  Administrators 
and  planners  have  common  problems  to  solve.  Distance  between  them 
"may  lend  enchantment"  but  hardly  understanding! 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  COUNTY  PLANNING 
Hugh  R.  Pomeroy 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  "levels  of  planning."  In  fact,  this  term 
is  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Draper  in  an  issue  of  the  Planners9  Journal 
last  year,  and  it  is  likewise  used  in  Major  Bessey's  paper  for  the  present 
session  on  the  "Need  for  Regional  Planning  Legislation." 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  like  the  term  "levels"  as  applied  to  planning.  We 
are  inclined  to  take  some  word,  give  it  a  special  application,  squeeze  it 
dry  of  any  vitality  of  meaning,  and  use  it  as  a  preempted  "lingo."  The 
term  "levels"  indicates  either  one  of  two  things,  both  bad.  One  is  a  com- 
partmentalizing of  planning,  whereby  functions,  jurisdictions  or  proce- 
dures, with  the  organizations  appropriate  to  each,  are  tucked  away  in 
respective  pigeonholes  of  activity.  The  other  is  the  conception  of  the 
"higher  levels"  of  government  as  constituting  superstructures  of  control. 

Planning  which  is  national  in  scope,  beginning  with  the  nation  itself 
and  extending  through  subnational  regions,  states,  intrastate  regions,  met- 
ropolitan areas  and  counties,  down  to  cities  and  villages,  can  be  accom- 
plished neither  from  the  "top  down"  nor  from  the  "bottom  up"  (and 
those  are  two  more  toy  expressions).  Planning  from  the  top  down  is  a 
centralization,  which  might  be  considered  a  mild  form  of  central  govern- 
mental dictatorship.  In  that  form  I  would  not  greatly  fear  it  as  a  danger 
to  that  ever-changing  thing,  "our  form  of  government."  But  it  does  pre- 
suppose an  intelligence  at  the  top  capable  of  comprehending  all  the  com- 
plexities of  urban  and  rural  life  throughout  the  nation.  This  might  be 
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possible  if  we  were  willing  to  impose  a  standardized  pattern,  but  not  if 
we  are  to  maintain  all  the  richness  of  variety  of  local  habits  of  living  and 
of  community  design  and  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  nation-wide 
planning  from  the  bottom  up  would  be  simply  a  compounding  of  provin- 
cial viewpoints  (whether  the  provincial  viewpoint  of  Sioux  City  or  that 
of  Boston)  which  by  their  very  provinciality  and  their  sometimes  inher- 
ently competitive  nature,  could  not  produce  a  balanced  national  plan. 

No>  nation-wide  planning  can  proceed  neither  from  the  top  down  nor 
from  the  bottom  up,  but  must  come  from  both  directions.  And  since  a 
current  of  influence  or  control  cannot  flow  in  opposite  directions  at  the 
same  time,  the  process  becomes  one  of  coordination  and,  to  some  extent, 
of  integration,  as  is  well  indicated  in  Major  Bessey's  thoughtful  paper. 

This  introductory  discussion  is  not  so  much  a  trespass  on  the  respective 
territories  of  Mr.  Draper  and  Major  Bessey  as  it  is  a  setting  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  place  of  the  county  in  the  organization  structure  of  planning. 

Counties,  territorially,  are  far  from  ideal,  or  even  adequate,  units  of 

fovernmental  administration.  There  are  over  3,000  counties  in  the  United 
tales,  practically  all  of  them  having  been  formed  during  a  time  when 
the  distance  to  the  court  house  was  measured  in  terms  of  horse-and-buggy 
travel.  Many  counties  are  historical  accidents,  others  are  largely  the 
result  of  local  pride.  Very  few  are  logically  laid  out  and  some  are  largely 
vestigial,  as  in  New  England.  The  total  number  of  counties  in  the  United 
States  probably  could  be  reduced  desirably  to  less  than  one-third  their 
present  number,  and  adequate  intrastate  regional  planning,  together  with 
increasingly  insistent  evidence  of  the  inadequacies  of  present  county 
government,  may  break  up  the  situation  in  time  and  result  in  a  general 
re-alignment  of  counties.  But  the  counties  now  exist  as  they  are,  deeply 
rooted  in  local  habit,  and  even  more  so  in  local  politics  and  patronage, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  reasonable  possibility  of  general  reorganiza- 
tion, will  have  to  be  taken  as  they  are  for  planning  purposes.  The  good 
that  counties  can  now  accomplish  in  the  field  of  planning  will  in  no  wise 
be  impaired  by  subsequent  county  reorganization.  In  fact,  the  process 
of  planning  may  actually  facilitate  the  latter.  Certainly,  competent 
planning  should  lead  to  searching  criticism  of  the  effectiveness  of  current 
tools  of  operation. 

Counties  exist  in  a  dual  capacity  which  is  most  useful  for  planning: 
(1)  they  are  administrative  divisions  of  the  state  government  and  (2) 
they  are  themselves  (in  varying  degree  throughout  the  country)  units  of 
local  government. 

As  administrative  units  of  the  state  government,  counties  can  serve  as 
means  of  local  expression  and  application  of  state  planning,  which  in 
turn  will  bear  the  influence  of  national  and  interstate  regional  planning. 
Also  in  this  capacity  a  county  can  serve  as  a  coordinating  agency  for 
local  planning  units  within  its  boundaries.  Again,  a  county  is  not  always 
an  ideal  local  regional  unit,  but  it  is  ordinarily  the  best  practical  and 
available  one.  In  turn,  counties  may  be  grouped  into  intrastate  regions 
for  planning  in  fields  of  activity  which  transcend  county  boundaries. 
As  units  of  local  government,  counties  either  have  the  right  to  exercise 
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the  police  power  or  are  functionally  capable  of  being  given  that  right. 
And,  of  course,  the  police  power  is  one  of  the  three  major  instrumentalities 
for  effectuating  plans,  for  making  them  actually  patterns  for  new  develop- 
ment and  for  redesigning  existing  community  forms.  The  three  instru- 
mentalities are  :  (1)  the  police  power,  (2)  coordination  of  normal  cur- 
rent activities  affecting  the  physical  form  of  the  community  and  its  physi- 
cal services  and  (3)  the  long-term  capital  budget.  The  exercise  of  the 
police  power  by  counties  for  planning  purposes  has  varying  applications, 
from  its  broad  territorial  application  in  rural  zoning,  to  its  interstitial 
application  to  unincorporated  or  similar  territories  around  and  between 
cities  in  metropolitan  areas. 

If  a  county  as  a  unit  of  local  government  does  not  possess  the  right  to 
exercise  the  police  power,  it  must  seek  and  obtain  this  right  as  a  neces- 
sary instrument  of  planning.  Where  local  town  or  township  governments 
occupy  all  the  territory  of  a  county  outside  the  boundaries  of  municipal 
corporations,  the  county  is  usually  the  best  practical  planning  agency 
for  such  territory,  but  with  police  power  controls  exercised  by  the  town 
or  township  governments.  It  becomes  somewhat  a  question  of  expediency 
as  to  whether  in  such  cases  the  function  of  the  county  shall  be  a  some- 
what impotent  advisory  one  or  a  more  active  coordinating  one,  or  whether 
the  county  shall  be  given  the  power  to  superimpose  its  controls  over  the 
towns  within  its  borders.  It  can  be  said  in  general  that  the  smaller  the 
local  planning  unit,  the  less  comprehensive  will  be  the  planning  and  the 
less  effective  its  application. 

The  function  of  the  county  in  planning  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  the  county  is  ordinarily  the  smallest  unit  of  government  performing 
a  coordinating  function  in  planning,  that  is,  among  the  units  of  govern- 
ment within  its  boundaries  (on  behalf  of  the  state  or  on  its  own  behalf), 
and  is  at  the  same  time  the  largest  unit  directly  exercising  the  police 
power  in  a  comprehensive  manner  for  the  effectuation  of  planning. 

The  type  of  organization  which  is  used  for  county  planning  should  be 
that  which  is  best  suited,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  state 
or  area,  to  the  performance  of  the  dual  planning  function  of  the  county. 
There  should  be  a  planning  board,  or  commission,  of  the  familiar  struc- 
ture of  non-official  appointed  members  and  ex-officio  members,  the  latter 
being  preferably  the  engineer,  the  attorney,  and  a  member  of  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  county.  For  reaching  out  beyond  the  county  boun- 
daries in  its  planning  activities,  the  commission  will  participate  in  intra- 
county  regional  activities.  For  reaching  in,  in  its  coordinating  function, 
the  commission  will  assign  special  committees  and  staff  members  to 
specific  tasks  in  this  field  and  will  conduct  conferences  of  representatives 
of  the  agencies  within  the  county  boundaries;  such  conferences  may  be 
either  functional  or  jurisdictional  in  scope. 

A  county  planning  commission  should  recognize  several  guiding  prin- 
ciples in  its  work: 

1.  There  must  be  a  clear-cut  definition  of  the  county  planning  function. 

2.  There  must  be  a  defined  program  of  work,  covering  the  three  suc- 
cessive steps  of  (a)  surveys  and  research,  (b)  preparation  of  actual  plans, 
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and  (c)  designing  and  use  of  effectuating  instrumentalities  and  procedures. 

3.  The  commission  must  have  a  staff  and  budget  which  is  adequate  for 
the  accomplishment  of  its  program  in  an  orderly  and  efficient  manner. 
A  planning  commission  cannot  operate  on  demand  services  or  "mooched" 
funds. 

4.  The  planning  commission  must  establish  effective  official  relations 
(a)  with  the  other  officials  of  the  county  government  with  whom  the  com- 
mission must  work  cooperatively;  (b)  with  the  other  agencies  of  govern- 
ment within  the  boundaries  of  the  county,  the  planning  activities  of  which 
are  to  be  coordinated  by  the  county  planning  commission;   (c)  with  the 
county  governing  body,  upon  which  the  commission  depends  for  its  funds 
and  only  through  which  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  can  be 
made  fully  effective,  and  (d)  with  the  planning  agencies  of  the  state  and 
A  adjacent  counties,  with  which  the  commission  should  coordinate  its 
activities. 

The  result  should  be,  first,  a  broad  county  plan,  taking  a  cast,  or  direc- 
tion, from  the  state  plan,  coordinated  within  the  intercounty  region,  and 
itself  coordinating  local  plans  within  the  county ;  and  second,  the  effective 
application  of  the  plan  to  the  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
county,  either  directly,  or  in  cases  where  there  are  intervening  town  and 
township  governments,  through  the  medium  of  these  intervening  govern- 
ments by  whatever  process  is  determined  to  be  best. 

PARKWAYS,  HIGHWAYS  AND   ROADSIDE   CONTROL 

Flavel  Shurtleff 

The  latest  formula  for  parkways  is  also  the  last  word  in  government 
cooperation.  The  land  for  these  "elongated  parks"  will  be  acquired  by 
the  states  and  turned  over  to  the  national  government.  Design  and  land- 
scaping will  be  by  the  National  Park  Service  and  construction  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Up  to  1935  counties  and  metropolitan  regions  were  the  parkway  build- 
ers. Their  achievements,  though  few,  have  been  notable,  but  the  latest 
thing  in  parkways  promises  to  be  magnificent.  The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway, 
five  hundred  miles  from  the  Shenandoah  Mountains  in  northwestern  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Great  Smokies  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  the  Natchez 
Trace,  five  hundred  miles  from  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to  Natchez,  Missis- 
sippi, Andrew  Jackson's  route  to  New  Orleans,  were  just  a  few  years  ago 
rather  dazzling  visions  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Now  Congress  has 
approved,  much  of  the  land  has  been  acquired  under  the  authorization  of 
the  legislatures  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi, 
and  the  Skyline  Drive  along  the  crest  of  the  Shenandoahs  has  become  the 
most  popular  scenic  drive  in  America. 

The  design  of  the  National  Park  Service  requires  a  right-of-way  of  100 
acres  a  mile  or  an  average  width  of  800  feet,  plus  50  acres  a  mile  for 
rights  in  land  which  will  guarantee  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rural  scene. 
Entrances  and  exits  will  be  limited  in  number  and  their  location  and 
design  controlled  by  the  national  government.  Access  by  private  roads 
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will  be  practically  eliminated.  There  will  be  no  frontage  on  private  land 
for  commercial  purposes.  Filling  stations,  inns,  restaurants,  all  the  busi- 
ness which  caters  to  the  travelling  public  will  be  on  park  land,  the  build- 
ings designed  and  their  operation  controlled  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. All  outdoor  advertising  will  be  banished  and  such  signs  as  are 
allowed  will  fit  into  the  design  of  the  structures.  This  is  the  ultimate  in 
roadside  control. 

Parkways  will  be  the  preferred  tourist  routes.  The  experience  with 
county  parkways  and  the  unquestioned  success  of  the  Skyline  Drive  make 
this  a  safe  prediction.  The  National  Park  Service  has  already  planned 
for  an  extension  northward  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  to  tap  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York  and  tourist  New  England.  Parkways  through  the  scenic 
areas  of  America  are  sound  economic  ventures  for  the  partnership  of 
state  and  nation. 

The  effect  of  these  recreational  routes  will  be  far-reaching  on  the  other 
highways  of  the  nation.  They  will  revolutionize  state  highway  policies. 
The  precedents  established  in  the  new  parkway  legislation  in  the  south- 
ern states  will  pave  the  way  for  new  legislative  concepts  in  highway  build- 
ing and  highway  protection.  Freeways  or  limited  access  highways  will  be 
built  through  undeveloped  land  and  highway  commissions  will  be  given 
the  authority  to  designate  portions  of  existing  highways  as  limited  access 
ways.  If  wider  rights-of-way  and  the  limited  access  principle  are  insuffi- 
cient to  control  the  nuisance  of  outdoor  advertising,  additional  protection 
will  be  provided  by  a  simple  but  comprehensive  regulation :  "There  shall 
be  no  outdoor  advertising  device  within  five  hundred  feet  of  any  park- 
way, freeway  or  limited  access  highway."  The  preferred  use  of  parkways 
and  limited  access  highways  by  the  tourist  travel  will  greatly  lessen  the 
value  of  other  highways  as  locations  for  outdoor  advertising,  for  the  signs 
follow  travel  volume. 

The  protection  of  human  lives,  the  conservation  of  the  investment  of 
public  money  in  the  roads,  and  the  preservation  of  rural  America  dictate 
a  fundamental  change  in  highway  policies.  This  change  may  be  a  slow 
and  painful  evolution,  but  it  may  come  more  suddenly  than  any  of  us 
expect.  Rural  zoning,  whether  by  town  or  county  ordinance,  will  play  an 
important  role  by  regulating  the  use  of  land  before  the  highway  is  built. 
Where  counties  and  towns  are  slow  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  a 
roadside  protective  area  will  be  established  under  state  law. 

Roadside  control  of  the  main  travel  routes  of  the  country  may  well  be 
perfectly  realized  in  the  next  fifty  years  by  parkways  for  scenic  areas  and 
by  limited  access  roads  which  will  concentrate  roadside  business  and  ban- 
ish outdoor  advertising  from  the  rural  scene. 

NEED  FOR  REGIONAL  PLANNING  LEGISLATION 
Roy  F.  Bessey 

The  subject  "Need  for  Regional  Planning  Legislation"  is  a  very  broad 
one.  Its  consideration  requires  some  review  of  the  nature  of  regions, 
regional  problems,  and  regional  planning. 
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There  can  be  no  general  prescription  for  legislative  needs  for  estab- 
lishment, practice  and  consummation  of  regional  planning — each  case 
requires  individual  analysis.  Study  should  cover  such  matters  as  the 
reasons  and  objectives  for  regional  planning,  the  desirability  of  planning 
effort,  its  probable  effectiveness,  the  scope  of  the  planning  project  (the 
areas  and  subjects  to  be  included  in  planning  organization  and  activities), 
what  organizational  arrangements  are  necessary  and  feasible,  what  rela- 
tionships should  exist  between  planning  and  other  agencies  concerned, 
and,  finally,  what  legislation  is  available  and  what  is  needed  to  do  the 
work  and  make  it  productive. 

The  following  statement  is,  therefore,  designed  to  invoke  broad  con- 
sideration— of  a  subject  worthy  of  serious  attention  on  the  part  of  per- 
sons of  varied  interest,  experience  and  viewpoint — through  a  review  of 
definitions,  reasons  for  and  objectives  of  regional  planning,  the  nature  of 
regional  planning  problems,  the  range  of  possible  solutions  of  these  prob- 
lems, and  some  tentative  conclusions. 

DEFINITIONS 

The  term  "regional  planning"  is  used  in  connection  with  areas  of 
widely  different  character.  Undoubtedly  the  term  "regional"  is  often 
used  inadvisedly. 

A  general  definition  of  a  region  would  be  a  division  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face more  or  less  delimited  by  common  physical,  economic  or  cultural 
conditions.  While  an  area  of  considerable  extent  or  importance  is  usually 
implied,  regionality  is  not  a  matter  of  size,  but  one  of  possession  by  the 
area  of  qualities  of  geographic,  economic  and  cultural  distinctiveness, 
unity,  completeness  and  balance,  and  a  broad  homogeneity  that  transcends 
local  dissimilarities. 

Regions  will  vary  in  type  and  extent  from  areas  in  which  the  limits  are 
primarily  geographic  (as  a  drainage  basin,  or  peninsula,  for  example) 
to  those  in  which  the  stronger  ties  are  derived  from  economic  resources 
and  trade  channels,  or  racial  and  political  culture  and  tradition.  They 
may  range  from  small  metropolitan  or  agricultural  regions  to  a  major 
subdivision  or  province  of  the  nation.  Some  will  be  recognized  as  of 
rather  definite  limits,  but  generally  boundaries  will  be  nebulous.  As  a 
further  complication,  there  are  regions  within  regions — such  as  metro- 
politan regions  within  larger  economic  regions. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  it  seems  desirable  to  classify  regions  some- 
what as  follows: 

1.  Metropolitan  regions  or  areas:    (a)  Intrastate,  (b)  interstate. 

2.  Intermediate  regions,   districts,   or   areas — areas   generally   smaller 
than  a  state:    (a)  Intrastate,  (b)  interstate. 

3.  Subnational  regions — generally  interstate. 

In  the  general  classification  "metropolitan,"  would  be  included  not 
only  the  larger  or  more  important  metropolitan  areas,  such  as  those  of 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  so  on  (Seattle  and 
Portland  in  the  Northwest),  but  smaller  cities  and  their  environs  (such 
as  Spokane,  Butte,  Boise,  in  the  Northwest) — all  truly  metropolitan  in 
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that  they  are  centers  of  urban  influence  which  penetrates  out  over  a  large 
area.  For  practical  planning  purposes,  however,  the  metropolitan  area 
covered  should  be  considered  as  the  immediate  sphere  of  influence  of  the 
city  and  not  the  whole  region  with  which  it  is  associated.  Areas  including 
more  than  one  center  would  also  be  included  in  this  classification.  For 
example,  adequate  area  planning  arrangements  should  not  only  provide 
for  the  city  of  Seattle  and  its  immediate  environs,  but  should  provide  also 
for  the  larger  enveloping  area  including  the  whole  Puget  Sound  district 
and  its  several  smaller  cities.  The  latter  district  would  more  nearly  ap- 
proach a  region  in  character. 

Intermediate  regional  planning  units  are  of  many  kinds.  There  are,  for 
example,  the  predominantly  interurban  Baltimore- Washington-Annapolis 
district  in  Maryland,  and  the  urban-physiographic  Puget  Sound  area  in 
Washington,  the  physiographic-urban-agricultural  Willamette  Valley  in 
Oregon;  numerous  areas  delineated  by  type  of  soil  and  agriculture,  such 
as  the  Palouse  district  in  Washington  and  Idaho;  and  the  physiographic 
Columbia  Basin  district  in  Washington  (which  is  a  particularly  logical 
planning  unit  because  it  is  affected  by  a  single  development  project). 
Some  of  the  districts  of  this  class  may  be  true  regions;  more  generally 
perhaps  they  might  be  considered  as  subregions. 

Some  authorities  prefer  to  call  planning  for  areas  smaller  than  a  state 
"area  planning"1  or  "district  planning"  to  distinguish  it  from  regional 
planning  in  the  larger  subnational  sense. 

As  yet,  no  fully  adequate  set  of  specifications  has  been  developed  to 
describe  the  elements  essential  in  a  true  subnational  region.  Certain  large 
areas  do,  however,  have  sharply  defined  characteristics  which  have  caused 
them  to  be  recognized  as  regions.  New  England  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west are  two  prominent  examples  of  the  well -integrated  and  well-defined 
region  suitable  for  a  composite  of  functions.  Elsewhere,  the  territory  may 
not  be  so  closely  knit  by  geographic,  economic  and  cultural  ties.  For 
some  problems  and  functions  the  regional  area  may  not  entirely  coincide 
with  the  area  that  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  other  problems. 
It  is,  therefore,  believed  that  the  principle  of  flexibility  should  prevail  in 
delineating  these  subnational  regions.  Instead  of  trying  to  mark  off  rigidly 
bounded  regions  which  inevitably  break  down,  it  will  be  better  to  establish 
subnational  regional  planning  centers  with  more  or  less  general  juris- 
diction over  the  tributary  areas.2 

GENERAL  REASONS  FOR  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

The  reasons  why  planning  should  be  provided  for  and  carried  out  in 
many  various  kinds  of  regions  are  numerous.  Fundamentally,  the  defini- 
tion of  a  region  connotes  community  of  interest  and  of  problems.  Almost 
invariably  the  important  problems  require  for  solution  the  collaboration 
of  a  number  of  governments. 

The  problems  which  should  be  considered  on  a  regional  or  areal  basis 
include  such  vital  matters  as  urban  and  industrial  patterns,  drainage  basin 

iEarle  S.  Draper,  "Levels  of  Planning,"   Planners'  Journal,   March-April,   1937. 

2See  Regional  Factors  in  National  Planning,  National  Resources  Committee,  December,  1935. 
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development  and  utilization,  land  use,  agriculture,  forests,  transportation, 
water  supply,  sanitation,  recreational  facilities,  power,  utilities,  public 
works,  and  so  on.  The  best  practicable  solutions  of  problems  in  these 
fields  in  major  areas,  obtainable  only  through  regional  approach,  are 
important  not  only  to  the  area  itself,  but  to  the  larger  areas — state  and 
national. 

The  broad  objectives  of  regional  planning  might  be  summarized  as  the 
social  and  economic  security  and  advancement  of  the  region  and,  of 
course,  the  nation.  Among  the  means  of  attaining  the  main  objectives, 
are:  (1)  Knowledge  of  the  region,  its  conditions  and  trends,  and  its 
position  in  relation  to  neighboring  and  larger  regions,  the  states  and  the 
nation.  (2)  Increased  awareness  of  regionality — what  it  is,  what  it  means 
to  its  people  and  what  it  means  to  the  nation.  In  other  words,  recogni- 
tion of  enlightened  regionalism,  including  regional  planning,  as  essen- 
tial to  progress.  (3)  Cooperative  organization  for  planning  with  represen- 
tation of  the  political  and  functional  elements  involved. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  problems  will  vary  greatly  with  type 
of  area  and  also  with  individual  areas.  Essentially,  however,  solution  of 
each  problem  involves  painstaking  analysis  of  an  area,  of  a  pattern  of 
physical,  economic  and  social  problems,  governmental  jurisdictions  con- 
cerned, of  means  for  collaboration  of  the  various  governmental  units  and 
divisions,  of  desirable  cooperation  with  the  various  civic,  technical,  indus- 
trial and  general  public  interests  involved,  and  of  the  need,  advisability, 
practicability,  and  form  of  a  central  planning  organization. 

In  general,  the  legislative  problem,  which  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  this  fundamental  study  of  the  general  regional  problem,  is  one 
of  constituting  and  implementing  an  organizational  setup  for  continuous 
regional  planning. 

These  problems  naturally  vary  greatly  with  the  kind  of  region  under 
consideration. 

The  Metropolitan  Area  Problem:  For  metropolitan  areas,  the  problem 
is  one  of  determining  the  extent  and  nature  of  planning  arrangements 
rather  than  whether  regional  planning  is  required.  The  importance  of 
this  field  of  planning  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  nearly  one-half  of  our 
people  live  in  metropolitan  districts. 

The  urbanism  report3  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  cites  as 
objectives  of  such  planning: 

"1.  The  checking  of  overconcentration  of  population,  industry  and 
urban  activity  in  limited  areas,  and  the  ills  attendant  upon  such  over- 
concentration  ; 

"2.  The  judicious  reshaping  of  the  urban  community  and  its  region 
by  systematic  development  and  redevelopment;  taking  advantage  of 
natural  shifts  to  loosen  up  the  central  areas  of  congestion  and  to  create 
a  more  decentralized  metropolitan  pattern;  and 

zOur  Cities,  Their  Role  in  the  National  Economy,  National  Resources  Committee,  June,  1937. 
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"3.  The  extension  of  material  and  cultural  advantages  of  urban  life  to 
a  larger  number  of  the  population,  and  offering  to  the  lower  income 
groups  the  somewhat  less  tenuous  existence  afforded  by  village  and  small- 
town living." 

Lewis  Mumford,  in  his  recent  analysis  of  urbanism  and  regionalism,4 
has,  in  effect,  stressed  the  proposition  that  the  city  cannot  be  considered 
separately  from  the  area  of  which  it  is  an  integral  part,  and  has  empha- 
sized the  great  need  of  coordinate  regional  planning,  if  the  city  is  to 
develop  along  rational  lines  and  not  move  further,  through  an  absurd 
overgrowth,  toward  decay  and  dissolution. 

Although  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  regional  planning  is  required  for 
almost  any  metropolitan  area,  it  is  more  difficult  to  generalize  as  to  the 
scope  of  such  planning.  The  scope  of  functional  consideration  should 
include  the  people,  their  security,  safety,  health,  conditions  and  standards 
of  living,  and  communities;  land  and  water  and  their  resources;  and  the 
various  facilities  and  services  of  transportation,  water,  power,  sanitation, 
education,  recreation,  and  so  on. 

Decision  as  to  the  geographic  extent  of  such  planning  must  be  based  on 
analysis  of  rather  complex  conditions.  The  influences  of  metropolitan 
centers  extend  over  very  wide  areas.  While  there  can  be  no  formula  for 
determining  the  extent  of  such  an  area,  it  is  suggested  that  it  be  based 
upon  analysis  of  the  extent  of  the  metropolitan  pattern  of  transportation 
and  transit  facilities;  the  limits  to  which  people  and  goods  move  in  the 
business,  industrial,  distributional  and  recreational  daily  life  of  the  met- 
ropolitan center;  the  extent  to  which  rural  areas  and  the  city  are  mutually 
interdependent;  the  extent  to  which  land-use  patterns  are  affected  by  the 
metropolis;  the  nature  and  relationships  of  outlying  communities;  and 
the  lines  at  which  the  various  influences  of  the  center  will  meet  those  of 
other  metropolitan  centers  of  a  self-sufficient  and  not  satellite  character. 

Focusing  consideration  of  the  problem  toward  that  of  organizational 
arrangements  and  required  legislation,  there  must  be  considered  the 
present  units  of  government  involved  and  the  extent  of  their  interests. 
These  will  include  the  cities,  counties,  the  state,  or  states,  and  the  extent 
of  federal  interests.  It  is  also  essential  to  consider  existing  planning 
agencies  and  the  planning  agencies  which  should  exist  within  the  metro- 
politan area  to  make  over-all  metropolitan  area  plans  reasonably  com- 
plete and  effective. 

The  Intermediate  Area  Problem:  The  general  reasons  for  planning  for 
a  district  or  region  smaller  in  extent  than  a  state  correspond  roughly  to 
those  for  planning  at  the  metropolitan,  and  all  other,  levels.  They  have 
to  do  with  the  best  use  of  the  area's  resources  for  human  progress.  Specifi- 
cally, however,  it  might  be  well  to  stress  the  importance  of  planning  for 
such  areas  as  a  foundation  for  comprehensive  planning  for  the  state  or 
other  larger  area. 

Solution  of  the  problem  of  organization  of  such  planning  districts  in- 
volves careful  study  of  political  units  and  departments.  One  or  more 
states  will  be  very  directly  concerned.  Various  administrative  districts 

'The  Culture  of  Cities,  1938. 
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of  the  state  may  have  important  relations  to  the  problem  as  will  the  activi- 
ties of  various  state  departments  (such  as  highway,  health,  land,  and  so 
on).  A  number  of  counties,  or  other  legal  subdivisions  of  the  states,  will 
be  encompassed.  The  federal  government  may  be  involved  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  through  land  ownership,  or  its  various  interests  in  high- 
ways, waters,  waterways,  commerce,  agriculture,  forests,  and  other  re- 
sources and  activities. 

The  Columbia  Basin  area,  in  Washington,  is  cited  as  an  example  in 
this  class  of  planning  area,  not  so  much  as  a  typical  case  as  one  including 
a  wide  range  of  conditions  and  problems,  and  one  illustrating  the  need 
and  potential  benefits  of  broad  and  unified  plans. 

The  Problem  in  Subnational  Regions:  The  subject  of  planning  for 
large  subnational  regions  is  somewhat  too  broad,  and  the  types  and  con- 
ditions too  diverse,  for  review  herein.  The  regional  planning  series  of 
reports  of  the  National  Resources  Committee5  indicates  the  scope  and 
variety  of  the  problems. 

Broad  multiple-purpose  planning  should  be  undertaken  for  subnational 
regions  wherever  such  regions  are  sufficiently  well-defined  to  permit  con- 
tinuing consideration  of  this  kind.  It  is  believed  that  for  all  areas  of  the 
country  there  should  be  study  on  a  regional  basis  of  the  more  critical 
problems,  such  as  those  of  population,  drainage  basins,  land  use. 

The  problem  of  regional  planning  organization  is  one  of  effectively 
associating  a  number  of  interests  in  such  planning.  These  may  be  grouped 
as  follows: 

1.  The  states,   particularly  their   planning  boards,  together  with  the 
national  planning  agency. 

2.  The  federal  departments  principally  concerned  with  resource  plan- 
ning and  development — particularly  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  War. 

3.  Other  state  interests — such  as  departments  concerned  with  resources 
and  their  conservation,  development  and  utilization. 

4.  Civic,  business,  industrial,  educational,  and  general  public  organi- 
zations, institutions  and  individuals. 

THE  RANGE  IN  SOLUTIONS  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  need  and  features  of  regional  planning  legislation  depend  on  basic 
objectives,  on  the  work  to  be  done,  the  sphere  in  which  it  is  to  be  done, 
and  the  kind  of  organization  necessary  to  do  it.  Hence,  each  problem  of 
planning  organization  and  legislative  requirement  must  have  individual 
analysis.  Reviews  of  actual  procedures  and  experience  in  similar  areas 
should  be  a  part  of  the  study,  although  it  may  be  difficult  as  yet  to  find 
close  parallels  in  past  and  current  operations.  Review  of  recent  and  cur- 
rent proposals  for  action  in  areal  or  regional  planning  should  also  be 
enlightening. 

Metropolitan  Areas:  In  the  case  of  metropolitan  areas,  it  is  suggested 
that  review  of  the  procedures  and  experience  of  such  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts as  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Cin- 

6Regional  Factors  in  National  Planning  Development;  Regional  Planning,  Parts  I,  III,  V, 
VI,  VII. 
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cinnati,  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
and  others,  would  be  in  order.  Of  these,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Denver,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Francisco,  might  be  considered  of  particular  interest 
as  metropolitan  areas  lying  within  a  single  state;  and  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  as 
interstate  areas.  Buffalo  and  Detroit  illustrate  metropolitan  areas  with 
international  aspects. 

The  Massachusetts  Division  of  Metropolitan  Planning  is  loosely  attached 
to  the  Boston  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  an  agency  of  long  stand- 
ing charged  with  the  administration  of  water,  parks,  and  sewer  facilities 
of  the  Greater  Boston  district.  The  division's  functions  are  at  present 
limited  to  development  of  coordinated  transportation  within  the  district. 
In  fulfilling  its  duties,  it  is  instructed  to  confer  with  the  local  planning 
agencies  in  the  district.  Recommendations  and  plans  are  submitted  to 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board,  another  official  board,  estab- 
lished in  1925,  has  been  engaged  in  area  planning  in  two  New  York 
counties  in  the  Buffalo  metropolitan  district.  This  board  operates  under 
state  legislation  providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
regional  planning  boards  by  and  with  representation  of  a  county  or 
counties  and  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  the  counties.  Official  reports 
are  made  to  the  state. 

In  several  instances,  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  provide  for  offi- 
cial metropolitan  planning  within  the  county  governmental  structure.  The 
organizations  and  accomplishments  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  Milwaukee  County  Regional  Planning  Depart- 
ment, Allegheny  County  Planning  Commission  (Pittsburgh),  Monroe 
County  Division  of  Regional  Planning  (Rochester),  and  others  would 
throw  light  on  the  advisability  of  this  approach.  It  will  be  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  the  county  boundary  will  rarely  coincide  with  more  logical 
metropolitan  planning  limits. 

In  general,  past  arrangements  for  over-all  planning  for  interstate  met- 
ropolitan areas  have  been  based  upon  unofficial  and  cooperative  "regional 
planning  associations."  For  example,  New  York  has  had,  since  1921,  the 
Committee  on  a  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs,  and  its 
successor  the  Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc.  (established  1929). 

Planning  in  some  important  fields  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  dis- 
trict has  been  undertaken  by  the  official  Port  of  New  York  Authority.  This 
organization,  created  by  interstate  compact,  is  responsible  for  both 
planning,  construction  and  operations,  and  has,  most  notably,  carried  on 
planning  work  in  the  fields  of  port  development,  interstate  transit  facili- 
ties, bridges  and  tunnels. 

The  older  unofficial  metropolitan  planning  bodies  in  the  United  States 
include  those  for  the  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  areas — the  Chicago  Re- 
gional Planning  Association  and  the  Regional  Planning  Federation  of 
the  Philadelphia  Tri-state  District.  Each  of  these  areas  encompasses  parts 
of  three  states,  and  a  considerable  number  of  counties  and  municipalities. 

Review  of  the  nature  of  cooperative  agreements  and  legislative  arrange- 
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ments  made  by  public  bodies  with  the  unofficial  planning  associations 
would  be  a  logical  part  of  a  broad  study  of  legislative  requirements  for 
metropolitan  planning. 

The  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission,  responsible  for 
planning  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  authorized  by  act  of  Congress 
to  collaborate  with  planning  authorities  in  the  nearby  states  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia. 

In  considering  the  possibilities  of  organization  and  enabling  legislation 
for  metropolitan  district  planning,  it  would  be  well  to  review,  briefly, 
current  proposals  in  the  light  of  the  fundamental  needs.  Basically,  what 
is  required  for  such  planning  is  an  association  of  city,  county  and  state 
planning  boards  recognized  and  implemented  by  action  of  the  state  legis- 
lature and  ordinances  of  the  municipal  bodies  concerned.  In  the  case  of 
the  larger  and  more  important  metropolitan  areas,  particularly  those  of 
interstate  character,  some  form  of  representation  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  be  desirable,  for  reasons  already  reviewed. 

The  urbanism  report  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  and  its 
Urbanism  Committee  recommends  measures  pertinent  to  better  planning 
for  metropolitan  districts,  and  the  report  of  the  St.  Louis  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  National  Resources  Committee  gives  construc- 
tive suggestions. 

Intermediate  Areas:  In  the  case  of  planning  for  intrastate  and  inter- 
state regions,  or  districts  of  extent  less  than  statewide  or  subnational,  the 
range  of  solutions  is  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  metropolitan  districts, 
although  in  some  cases  the  organization  problem  may  be  somewhat  less 
complex.  The  substantial  elements  of  solution  are,  again,  an  association 
of  planning  agencies  of  counties,  the  more  important  communities,  and 
the  state.  In  an  association  of  subdivisions  of  the  state,  the  coordinating 
and  catalyzing  services  of  the  state  will  be  essential.  In  most  cases,  pro- 
vision for  some  form  of  assistance  on  the  part  of  federal  officers  will  be 
desirable. 

Current  illustration  of  regional  planning  of  this  kind  may  be  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Planning  work  for  a  large  intrastate  area 
has  been  initiated  by  the  Maryland  State  Planning  Commission  with 
reference  to  the  Baltimore- Washington-Annapolis  area.  Recommendations 
of  this  study  are  referred  to  hereafter.  Among  substate  district  planning 
boards  are  such  organizations  as  the  official  Niagara  Frontier  Planning 
Board  (previously  mentioned)  in  New  York,  and  the  Chariton  River 
Basin  Planning  Board,  an  unofficial,  cooperative,  six-county  grouping, 
in  Iowa. 

The  state  and  local  planning  enabling  acts  of  various  states  provide 
for  the  participation  of  local  planning  bodies  in  district  planning.  New 
York  law  provides  that  any  county  or  counties  and  the  cities,  towns  and 
villages  therein  may  establish  a  regional  planning  board  to  consist  of 
representatives  of  such  county  or  counties,  cities,  towns  and  villages.  The 
municipal  corporations  concerned  are  authorized  to  appropriate  and  raise, 
by  taxation,  money  for  expenses  of  such  regional  planning  boards.  These 
boards  are  empowered  and  directed  to  study  regional  and  community 
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planning  needs,  to  prepare  plans  to  meet  them,  to  promote  community  or 
intercommunity  planning,  to  collect  and  distribute  related  information, 
and  to  report  annually  to  the  governor.  Idaho  law  empowers  planning 
commissions  of  two  or  more  adjoining  counties  to  cooperate  in  forma- 
tion of  a  regional  planning  commission  for  the  making  of  plans  for  a 
region  defined  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  commission.  Expenses  are 
to  be  borne  by  the  various  counties  in  the  region  as  may  be  agreed 
among  the  counties  and  the  commission.  Provisions  of  Washington  law 
relating  to  regional  or  district  planning  commissions  are  similar  to  those 
described  for  Idaho.  The  California  Planning  Act  of  1935  directs  the 
state  planning  board  to  divide  the  state  into  intercounty  regions,  with  a 
regional  planning  commission  for  each,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  constituent  county  planning  commissions. 

Other  existing  legislative  provisions  for  district  planning  may  be  found 
in  broad  conservancy  acts,  such  as  the  Ohio  Conservancy  Act  and  those 
patterned  after  it.  Such  legislation,  designed  for  conservation,  water  con- 
trol and  related  purposes  in  large  areas,  would  carry  authority  for  dis- 
trict planning  work  of  considerable  scope. 

In  consideration  of  possible  solutions  of  problems  of  this  kind,  atten- 
tion is  invited  to  the  current  suggestions  for  action  reviewed  in  connec- 
tion with  metropolitan  regional  planning;  these  are  quite  generally  ap- 
plicable to  the  larger  areas.  The  recommendations  of  other  reports  on 
planning  will  be  of  interest.  The  Baltimore-Washington-Annapolis  report6 
recommends:  "State  legislation  creating  or  extending  jurisdiction  of  local 
planning  agencies  in  the  area  surrounding  the  three  cities;  state  enabling 
legislation  giving  cities,  counties  and  communities  more  adequate  authority 
to  implement  planning  agency  recommendations  by  local  laws;  state  enab- 
ling legislation  to  extend  powers  of  state  and  local  administrative  depart- 
ments; state  and  federal  legislation  to  permit  necessary  state  and  federal 
developmental  and  financial  assistance  to  projects  in  the  area;  establish- 
ment of  the  Baltimore  Metropolitan  Commission  to  cover  the  whole 
B-W-A  area  in  connection  with  existing  planning  agencies;  establishment 
of  a  coordinating  committee  sponsored  by  the  State  Planning  Com- 
mission to  assume  responsibility  for  coordinating  area-wide  planning 
proposals;  preparation  of  a  fiscal  program  with  priorities  for  various 
projects  and  provision  for  apportionment  of  funds  among  local,  state 
and  federal  agencies." 

A  Pacific  Northwest  report7  on  the  problem  of  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  scenic  and  recreational  resources  of  the  Columbia  Gorge  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  recommends:  "Coordination  of  planning  and 
design  affecting  scenic  and  recreational  values,  development  of  outdoor 
recreational  facilities,  etc.,  through  an  advisory,  joint,  interstate-federal 
Columbia  Gorge  conservation  committee."  Parallel  legislation  would 
be  required  in  the  two  states  to  make  such  a  committee  effective. 

Subnational  Regions:    In  the  field  of  subnational  and  interstate  plan- 

°Regional  Planning — Part  IV — Baltimore-Washington-Annapolis  Area,  Maryland  State 
Planning  Commission,  November,  1937. 

^Columbia  Gorge  Conservation  and  Development,  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  Columbia  Gorge  Committee,  1937. 
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ning,  there  is  an  especially  wide  range  of  possible  solutions.  Current 
activities  and  trends  have  been  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  reports 
of  the  past  few  years,  notably  the  series  published  by  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee.  The  subject  was  also  discussed  at  some  length  at  the 
last  National  Planning  Conference. 

Current  activities  in  comprehensive  regional  planning  for  interstate- 
subnational  regions  are  carried  on  by  three  types  of  organizations — the 
corporate  regional  authority,  the  voluntary  association  of  the  planning 
agencies  of  the  states  and  the  nation,  and  by  interstate  cooperation  com- 
missions. 

Broad  planning  for  the  Tennessee  Valley,  in  several  of  the  southeastern 
states,  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  a  federal 
corporate  agency,  which  is  also  responsible  for  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  dams.  While  a  specific  place  for  state  represen- 
tatives is  not  provided  in  the  organic  structure  of  the  Authority,  it  has 
endeavored  to  fit  its  work  into  the  existing  pattern  of  local,  state  and 
federal  government,  seeking  the  participation  of  other  agencies  affected 
by  a  problem. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission,  of  the  second 
type,  is  composed  of  the  chairmen  of  the  state  planning  boards  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  and  the  regional  chairman  of  the 
National  Resources  Committee.  The  state  planning  enabling  acts  author- 
ize, in  general  terms,  such  cooperative  relationships.  Other  federal  and 
state  agencies  concerned,  and  various  technical,  civic  and  industrial  inter- 
ests are  represented  through  advisory  technical  committees.  The  New 
England  organization  is  quite  similar. 

In  some  other  regions  of  the  United  States,  regional  planning  organi- 
zation has  been  formed  through  the  device  of  interstate  cooperation  com- 
missions such  as  the  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Delaware  Basin,  the 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Ohio  Basin,  and  the  Interstate  Commission 
on  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 

Although  various  organizational  methods  and  arrangements  are  pos- 
sible and  desirable,  there  are  certain  elements  considered  essential  in  any 
organization  for  this  level  of  regional  planning:  The  planning  organi- 
zation should  be  some  kind  of  an  association  of  the  federal  government 
and  the  states;  a  joint  body  or,  if  a  federal  agency,  one  with  definite 
provision  for  state  representation.  The  national  planning  agency  and  the 
state  planning  agency  should  be  represented.  There  should  be  provision 
for  suitable  technical  and  advisory  committees  in  the  regional  planning 
agency  to  cover  various  functional  fields  and  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  agencies  and  interests  concerned.  There  should  be  provision  for 
an  integral  or  cooperative  relationship  to  the  board  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  departments  concerned  with  conservation  and  development.  There 
should  be  legislative  and  administrative  recognition  of  the  need  of  par- 
ticipation in  regional  planning  activities  by  the  federal  agencies  referred 
to.  There  should  be  a  permanent  national  resources  planning  board, 
with  authority  to  foster,  assist  and  participate  in  regional  planning  activi- 
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ties  and  to  coordinate  regional  planning  between  regions  and  the  federal 
government  and  between  federal  agencies. 

Review  of  recent  and  current  proposals  for  such  planning  would  be 
essential  to  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  possible  measures.  Most 
fundamental  are  the  suggestions  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  in 
its  report  on  Regional  Factors  in  National  Planning. 

The  regionalism  study  emphasizes  the  fact  that  a  single  type  of  regional 
organization  is  not  recommended  and  that  each  solution  should  be  based 
upon  the  comprehensive  view  of  the  policies  of  all  of  the  governments 
in  the  area,  the  constitutional  powers  required,  the  incidence  of  benefits 
and  costs,  the  area  in  which  the  organization  will  operate,  and  the  func- 
tions to  be  performed. 

The  study  of  organization  for  regional  planning  and  development  by 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission  recommends:  "Con- 
tinuing regional  planning  activity  and  organization,  through  the  coop- 
eration of  state  planning  boards  and  federal  officials  in  the  area;  a  sepa- 
rate federal  corporate  agency  for  the  distribution  of  power  from  the 
federal  projects  on  the  Columbia  River."  In  addition,  the  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  recommended  in  this  report  the  continuation  of  con- 
struction or  development  activities  under  the  agencies  at  present  respon- 
sible therefor,  with  a  joint  coordinating  committee  to  provide  for  the 
harmonizing  of  federal  plans  for  conservation  and  development  and  of 
large  public  works  programs. 

The  report  of  the  New  England  Regional  Planning  Commission8 
stresses  the  importance  of  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  advisory 
national  planning  board. 

The  study  of  regional  planning  with  respect  to  Alaska9  recommends 
that  any  regional  planning  legislation  adopted  for  the  United  States 
should  apply  to  Alaska  and  provide  for  individual  consideration  of  an 
Alaska  Region. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  regional  planning  arrangements  and  legis- 
lation would  also  require  careful  review  of  the  proposals  of  various  re- 
gional planning  and  conservation  bills  of  the  present  Congress  and  reports 
of  hearings  on  this  proposed  legislation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Some  tentative  conclusions  as  to  regional,  district,  or  other  areal  plan- 
ning, and  legislative  needs  in  this  connection,  briefly  summarized  as  fol- 
lows, are  proposed  for  wider  consideration  and  discussion: 

1.  Enlightened   regionalism,   with   fundamental   understanding   of  the 
nature  and  position  of  the  region,  and  with  the  application  of  scientific 
survey  and  analysis,  foresight,  and  cooperation  to  the  solution  of  its 
problems,  is  essential  to  regional,  national  and  general  human  progress. 

2.  Regions,  subregions,  districts,  and  other  land  areas  with  a  consider- 

6Regional  Planning,  Part  III,  New  England,  National  Resources  Committee,  July,   1936. 
^Regional  Planning,  Part  VII,  Alaska,  Its  Resources  and  Development,  National  Resources 
Committee,   Alaska   Resources   Committee,   December,    1937. 
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able  degree  of  geographic-economic-cultural  cohesion  and  unity  are  logi- 
cal units  for  comprehensive  and  effective  planning  and  development. 

3.  When  the  most  suitable  regional  or  district  centers  and  general  tribu- 
tary fields  are  discovered,  continuous,  over-all  planning  should  be  pro- 
vided to  guide  the  public  effort  with  respect  to  public  works,  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  human  and  physical  resources,  and  the  solution 
of  other  common  problems  which  are  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
locality,  state  or  nation. 

4.  There  is  no  universal  solution  for  the  problem  of  delimiting  plan- 
ning areas  or  choosing  the  kind  of  legal  machinery;  individual  analysis 
is  required,  and  organizational  arrangements  and  legislation  must  vary 
somewhat  with  the  area,  objectives,  functions,  and  other  conditions. 

5.  Some  further  general  studies  of  conditions  and  needs  with  respect 
to  regional  and  district  planning  are  desirable,  for  example: 

a.  It  is  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to  a  study,  based  upon 
or  amplifying  the  recent  urbanism  survey,  covering  specifically  the 
nature  and  problems  of  metropolitan  districts,  and,  if  practicable, 
developing  a  series  of  suggestive  organization  principles  and  plans, 
and  suggestive  model  enabling  acts  for  common  or  typical  con- 
ditions. 

b.  It  is  also  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to  a  reopening  of 
the  1935  study  of  regionalism,  with  the  view  of  inclusion,  in  a 
supplemental  study  and  report,  of  a  review  and  appraisal  of  activi- 
ties in  this  field  during  the  past  three  years,  and  of  existing  and 
proposed    organizational,    administrative    and    legislative    arrange- 
ments. 

6.  Generally,  existing  organizational  and  legislative  arrangements,  in- 
cluding  appropriations,   for  district   and   regional   planning   are   inade- 
quate in  relation  to  the  potential  benefits  to  be  derived. 

7.  There  is  a  present  indicated  general  need  of  legislative  authoriza- 
tions of  various  kinds: 

a.  Municipal:    Establishment    of    municipal    planning    commissions, 
with  provision  for  their  cooperative  association  with  the  planning 
bodies  of  other  municipalities,  and  of  county,  metropolitan,  dis- 
trict, state,  region  and  nation. 

b.  State: 

(1)  Blanket    permission   for   establishment   of   regional    planning 
bodies  composed  of  groups  of  county  and  other  municipal  planning 
boards  and  the  state  planning  agency ; 

(2)  Special  authority  or  appropriation  for  planning  in  vital  regions; 

(3)  Provision  for  maximum  practicable  integration  of  various  state 
administrative  districts ; 

(4)  Provision  for  county  and  municipal  consolidations; 

(5)  Blanket  provision   for   association   and   cooperation   of   state, 
district  and  municipal  planning  boards  with  planning  boards  of 
other  states,  region  and  nation; 

(6)  Provision   for   association    of   state   and   municipal   planning 
boards  in  interstate  planning  regions  or  districts; 
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(7)   Provision  for  interstate  compacts  to  cover  planning  and  de- 
velopmental measures  in  important  interstate  regions  or  districts, 
c.    National : 

(1)  Establishment  of  continuous  national  and  regional  planning, 
and  a  permanent  national  resources  planning  agency,  with  (among 
other  duties)    authority  to  establish  and  manage,  and  participate 
and  cooperate  in  subnational  regional  planning;  promote  and  serve 
in  interdepartmental  coordination  in  national  and  regional  plan- 
ing; aid,  participate,  and  cooperate  in  state,  district  and  municipal 
planning  as  may  be  mutually  agreed;    serve  as  central  clearing 
house  of  planning  interests,  concerns,  and  information. 

(2)  Provide  for  national   and   regional  coordination,   as  may  be 
desirable,  in  design,  construction  and  operation  of  related  public 
works,  improvements  and  programs  for  conservation,  development, 
rehabilitation  and  security. 

(3)  Provide  for  approval  of  arrangements  for  the  negotiation  and 
consummation   of  interstate   compacts   for   regional   planning   and 
development  purposes,  and  for  federal  participation  in  operations 
under  such  agreements. 


SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION 

REPORTER 

Tracy  B.  Augur,  Chief  of  Regional  Planning  Staff,  Department 
of  Regional  Planning  Studies,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

DISCUSSION  LEADERS 

Albert  S.  Bard,  National  Roadside  Council. 

Philip  H.  Elwood,  Counselor,  National  Resources  Committee. 

M.  W.  Torkelson,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer,   Wisconsin 

State  Planning  Board. 

Joshua  H.  Vogel,  Executive  Director,  King  County  (Washington) 
Planning  Commission. 

Discussion  at  this  meeting  developed  along  two  lines,  a  discussion  of 
the  functional  and  administrative  relationships  in  county,  metropolitan, 
and  regional  planning,  and  a  discussion  of  the  planning  and  control  of 
highways  and  parkways. 

Mr.  Shurtleff  introduced  the  subject  of  roadside  control,  and  stated 
that  many  of  his  recommendations  were  based  on  a  recent  3500-mile  trip 
over  the  highways  of  the  southeastern  states  and  conferences  with  high- 
way and  planning  officials  in  those  states. 

Wide  rights-of-way  do  a  great  deal  to  keep  down  cheap  and  exploita- 
tive business  developments.  The  small  fly-by-night  operators  cannot 
afford  to  build  access  across  a  wide  right-of-way  strip  and  cannot  get 
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close  enough  to  passing  travel  to  pick  up  the  kind  of  business  to  which 
they  cater. 

The  requirement  of  access  permits  gives  an  effective  means  of  bringing 
prospective  roadside  users  and  highway  officials  together.  Even  if  there 
is  no  legal  authority  for  denying  a  permit,  much  can  be  gained  by  nego- 
tiation as  to  the  point  where  access  may  be  brought  in,  and  the  types  of 
grading  and  drainage  to  be  provided. 

Roadside  protective  districts  may  be  set  up  under  the  general  police 
power  of  the  state.  They  would  ordinarily  consist  of  strips  along  important 
highways,  of  a  uniform  width,  and  probably  not  overlapping  incorporated 
urban  areas.  Such  districts  would  be  set  up  under  the  general  police 
power  of  the  state,  with  planning  and  administrative  powers  in  the  hands 
of  agencies  such  as  state  planning  boards  and  highway  departments.  With- 
in such  roadside  protective  districts,  commercial  and  non-commercial  zones 
could  be  set  up  very  much  as  in  zoning,  and  business  and  advertising 
could  thus  be  concentrated  at  compartively  few  locations. 

After  Mr.  Shurtleff's  presentation,  the  Chairman  called  on  the  discus- 
sion leaders  for  comments. 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Bard  expressed  delight  that  Mr.  Shurtleff  had  given 
recognition  to  the  principle  of  strip  zoning,  which  had  formerly  been 
opposed  by  many  planners  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  comprehensive 
in  its  treatment.  He  pointed  out  that  all  zoning  was  functional.  When  a 
highway  passes  through  rural  territory,  the  strip  of  land  through  which 
it  passes  is  automatically  changed  from  rural  land  to  roadside  land,  and 
assumes  a  different  character.  The  adoption  of  a  unit  for  zoning  is 
always  a  matter  of  convenience,  whether  that  unit  be  a  city,  a  county,  or 
a  highway  strip.  The  highway  strips  do  not  need  the  complicated  sort  of 
zoning  that  is  required  in  cities,  and  it  is  therefore  logical  to  deal  with 
them  in  a  different  way. 

Mr.  Philip  H.  Elwood  emphasized  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
natural  countryside  along  state  highways.  He  stated  that  the  parkway 
idea  should  not  be  copied  slavishly  because  it  did  not  apply  to  all  situa- 
tions. It  would  be  better  to  improve  our  skills  in  the  planning  of  the 
usual  highways,  learning  to  make  them  an  integral  part  of  the  landscape. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Torkelson  took  up  the  same  theme,  noting  the  importance 
of  developing  highway  planning  and  control  of  a  type  within  the  re- 
sources of  the  usual  area.  He  stated  that  it  would  appear  to  be  easier  to 
get  comprehensive  county  zoning  than  to  get  zoning  applied  to  the  high- 
way strips,  and  that  the  result  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Joshua  H.  Vogel  returned  to  the  subject  of  county  planning  organ- 
ization, and  told  of  the  experience  in  King  County,  Washington,  where 
each  of  the  twelve  members  of  the  county  planning  commission  is  chair- 
man of  a  special  technical  committee  dealing  with  some  element  of  the 
county  plan,  and  also  of  a  citizen  committee  dealing  with  the  same  sub- 
jects. Back  of  this  organization  are  many  local  groups  such  as  com- 
munity clubs,  4-H  clubs,  etc.  He  said,  in  part: 

"National  regional  planning  councils  are  a  necessity  at  one  end  of  the 
organization  scheme,  but  an  important  fundamental  Heed — creation  of  a 
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planning  counsciousness — must  start  at  the  opposite  end,  among  the 
citizens. 

"No  ideal  state  has  ever  developed  and  endured  among  intelligent  free 
people  unless  from  the  ground  up.  To  have  planning  an  actuality,  espe- 
cially when  conserving  human  resources,  the  smallest  unit,  The  Citizen, 
must  have  a  part  in  making  the  pattern,  first  for  the  small  community 
or  the  neighborhood,  then  for  the  city  or  the  county,  then  for  the  state, 
finally  for  the  nation. 

"The  community  group  is  the  unit  with  which  the  county  should  start 
its  planning.  These  units  formed  into  federations  or  associations  make 
the  larger  unit;  geographic,  social,  or  economic  factors  giving  the  impetus 
for  the  union.  A  county  planning  commission  must  work  with  these 
units,  as  well  as  with  the  various  incorporated  towns  within  the  county. 
For  example:  In  King  County  (2,160  square  miles  in  area)  there  are 
several  unincorporated  town  centers,  a  number  of  good  sized  incorpo- 
rated cities  and  one  metropolitan  city  of  nearly  a  half  million  people, 
Seattle.  Most  of  these  towns  are  individual  centers  economically;  some 
of  them  have  their  own  city  planning  commissions. 

"The  county  planning  commission  must  coordinate  the  areas  between 
the  incorporated  towns,  as  well  as  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  various 
towns. 

"The  only  sound  planning  that  will  endure  must  consider  that  the 
smallest  unit  is  like  a  germ.  It  can  be  the  best  organism  or  the  most 
dangerous  force  either  for  life  or  death  to  local,  state,  or  national  plan- 
ning. Like  a  germ  it  is  hard  to  control  and  handle  as  it  is  often  an  un- 
seen force. 

"County  planning  commissions,  as  well  as  municipal,  must  have  in 
the  background  the  bulwark  of  a  state  planning  council  to  assist  in  coor- 
dinating cooperating  units  and  obtaining  legislation  for  the  intermediate 
planning  units,  such  as  intercounty  flood  or  drainage  basins  units.  The 
state  planning  council  is  essential  for  interstate  contacts,  also  where  one 
state  and  county  have  in  common  a  problem  with  another  state  and 
county.  As  an  example:  The  Columbia  River  between  Washington  and 
Oregon. 

"For  coordination  with  federal  agencies,  and  in  the  Northwest  this  is 
of  importance  as  the  planning  area  lies  in  the  midst  of  vast  federal  con- 
trolled tracts,  there  is  needed  the  regional  interstate  planning  council. 

"The  agencies  that  a  western  county  must  work  with,  work  through, 
work  around,  can  be  seen  by  studying  a  brief  of  the  King  County  Plan- 
ning Commission.  A  study  of  the  work  of  its  committees  points  the 
necessity  for  committee  formation  in  the  planning  commission  because 
of  the  innumerable  features  that  make  up  a  comprehensive  plan. 

"A  study  of  King  County's  organization  will  also  explain  why  King's 
policy  is  like  the  Washington  state  policy;  namely,  the  county  planning 
commission's  function  is  fact  finding  and  survey,  public  relations  and 
legislation,  rather  than  administration.  After  the  recommendation  of  a 
planning  commission  has  been  duly  adopted  by  the  legal  authority, 
proper  control  and  check  is  the  only  need.  This  the  planning  commis- 
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sion  must  provide  for  as  part  of  its  recommendations.  Existing  govern- 
mental agencies  should  execute,  construct,  or  administer  the  planning 
commission's  recommendations.  If  this  is  not  the  policy,  planning  com- 
missions tend  to  become  traffic,  highway,  or  zoning  commissions,  too  busy 
with  maps  and  laws  to  plan  for  human  and  natural  resources.  Planning 
education  is  neglected;  fact  finding  is  neglected. 

"A  planning  commission  must  keep  before  it  an  outline  of  resources. 
This  outline  of  resources  and  problems  must  be  revised  from  time  to 
time.  It  must  be  kept  before  the  members  of  the  planning  commission 
and  be  a  part  of  the  thinking  of  the  various  committees  so  that  they  will 
understand  that  each  section  is  a  part  of  a  complex  comprehensive  plan- 
ning program  which  carries  over  a  lifetime.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  county  commissioners  and  city  councilmen  come  and  go, 
and  they,  too,  must  think  of  planning  in  its  larger  sense,  including  human 
resources.  In  other  words  all  the  chessmen  must  be  on  the  table  for 
logical  play  and  orderly  movement." 

Mr.  Vogel  then  presented  the  following  tabulation  of  resources  and 
projects  and  committees  of  the  King  County  Commission: 

RESOURCES  AND  PROJECTS 

Human  Resources  and  Problems:  Education — Youth — Adults;  Wel- 
fare— Living  Conditions,  Environment;  Immigration — Migration,  Chang- 
ing Population  Densities;  Labor — Where  Available,  New  Industries; 
Capital — Availability,  Public  or  Private;  Sanitation — Health  Conditions, 
Climatic  Assets;  Pollution — Past  Mistakes,  Future  Prevention;  Public 
Relations — Will  of  People,  Organization  of  Efforts;  Legislation — Means 
to  an  End  for  Orderly  Procedure. 

Land  Resources  and  Problems:  Forestry  and  Reforestation — Beautifi- 
cation  and  Utility;  Fisheries — Commercial  and  Recreational;  Water  and 
Watersheds — Domestic  Water  Supply,  Industrial  Waters,  Flood  and 
Drainage  Waters,  Irrigation  Waters,  Power,  Seafood  Waters;  Mineral 
Lands;  Recreational — Parks,  Primitive  Areas,  Game  Reserves,  Lakes  and 
Streams,  Aquatic  and  Land  Sports ;  Agricultural  Lands — Soils ;  Roads  and 
Bridges;  Transportation  and  Shipping;  Waterways;  Industrial  Lands; 
Commercial  Assets;  Land  Use  Districts,  Platting;  Tax  Delinquency. 

COMMITTEES 

Agencies  Served  and  Cooperated  with  for  Facts  and  Unity  Effort; 
Agencies  with  Representation  on  Committees. 

Education:  State  School  Superintendent  and  State  Institutions;  State 
Educational  Survey;  County  School  Superintendent  and  County  School 
Districts — Consolidations,  Finances  and  Tax  Problems,  School  Legisla- 
tion, Transportation  Routes  and  Road  Conditions,  Population  Trends 
and  Future  Needs ;  Curriculums  on  Conservation,  Resources,  and  Planning. 

Flood  Control:  Citizens'  Committees  in  Flooded  Areas;  Drainage  Dis- 
trict Commissioners;  State  Department  Conservation  and  Development; 
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County  Engineer,  New  Work;  County  Engineer,  River  Improvement  Dis- 
tricts; County  Agricultural  Agent,  Land  Use  and  Erosion;  Flood  Dam- 
age, Statistical  Surveys  and  Data,  Hearings;  Inter-County  Flood  Commis- 
sions— Puget  Sound  Flood  Control  Council;  Flood  Plain  Zoning;  State 
Land  Office — State  Owned  Tide  and  Navigation  Lands. 

Forestry:  Federal,  Department  Agriculture,  Division  Forestry;  State 
Department  Conservation  and  Development;  Division  Forestry;  College 
Forestry,  University  of  Washington;  County  Engineer's  Office,  Roads, 
Mines,  Recreational  Areas;  County  Agricultural  Agent — Logged  Off 
Lands;  Timber  Companies,  Sustained  Yield  Cutting,  Zoning;  Tax  Title 
Lands,  Watersheds,  Natural  Forests;  Roadside  Primitive  Beautification. 

Public  Health,  Sanitation,  Domestic  Water  Supply:  State  Board  of 
Health,  State  Regulations;  County  Health  Officer,  Sanitary  Fills;  Water- 
sheds, Seattle  and  Tacoma,  East  Side  and  Everett;  Local  Water  Companies, 
Wells  and  Springs;  Stream  Pollution;  Metropolitan  Sewer  System;  Met- 
ropolitan Water  System;  Wells'  &  Lakes'  Pollution,  Education  &  Preven- 
tion. 

Recreational  Resources,  Fish  and  Game  Preserves:  Conservationists; 
Sportsmen  Associations;  Fish  and  Game  Department,  State;  Department 
of  Fisheries,  Federal;  Hotels,  A. A. A.,  Recreational  Resorts;  Boating, 
Skiing,  Golf,  etc. ;  Trails  and  Resorts ;  Primitive  Parks ;  State  and  National 
Parks;  Lakes,  Streams,  Dams;  Commercial  Fisheries  and  Treaties;  Map- 
ping and  Survey  Resources. 

Roads,  Parks,  Bridges:  State  Highway  Department;  County  Road  En- 
gineer; Master  Highway  Plan;  Highway  Standards;  Scenic  Highways 
Survey  and  Finances;  School  and  Mail  Routes;  Commercial  Traffic  Sur- 
vey; Advisory  Committee  for  County  as  a  Unit;  Inter-County  Road 
Programs;  County  Park  System,  Surveys;  National  and  State  Parks. 

Transportation,  Power,  Industries:  Power  Maps,  Surveys,  University 
Research  Department,  New  Power  Uses;  Transportation  Studies;  Indus- 
trial Surveys,  Present  and  Future;  Zoning  for  Industrial  Uses;  Airports; 
Industrial  Needs,  Power,  Water,  Roads,  etc. 

Agriculture:  Land  Use  Surveys,  Zoning;  Flood  Damage,  Soil  Erosion; 
Noxious  Weed  Control;  Undrained  Farm  Lands,  and  Irrigation;  New 
Crops  Research;  Agriculture  Departments,  College,  State,  and  Federal; 
County  Agricultural  Agent;  Granges;  Immigration  and  Sub  Marginal 
Lands;  Farm  to  Market  Roads;  Tax  Title  Lands;  Taxes  on  Farm  Lands. 

Public  Relations  and  Legislation:  Legislature;  Studies  of  New  Laws; 
Public  Hearings;  State  and  Regional  Planning  Council  Programs;  Plan- 
ning Education  Programs. 

Zoning  and  Land  Use,  Platting  and  Regulations:  Districting  (Zoning) 
Resolution;  Plot  Plans  and  New  Construction;  Passing  on  New  Plats; 
Agricultural  Agent;  Business  Surveys  in  Rural  Areas;  Mapping  Land  Use; 
Mapping  Soil  Analysis  Studies;  Studies  of  Population  Trends;  Land 
Values  and  Tax  Delinquency  Maps;  Zoning  Maps  and  Hearings,  after 
Local  Community  Study  Programs;  Architects,  Surveyors,  Realtors;  Out- 
door Advertising,  Control  and  Guidance;  Records  of  Subdivision  Sections; 
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Comprehensive  Maps;  Briefing  Zoning  Laws  of  Country;  Assembling  all 
Platting  Laws;  Assembling  all  Nuisance  Laws. 

County  Engineer:  Office  and  Field  Inspection  Platting  Surveys;  Prep- 
aration General  County  Base  Maps;  Surveys  Future  Highways,  Master 
Highway  Plan;  Preparation  Flood  Control  Survey  Reports,  Maps,  etc.; 
Engineering  Studies  Water,  Sewer,  Drainage  Districts;  Engineering  Stud- 
ies River  Improvement;  Mapping  Airports;  Mine  to  Market  Road 
Studies;  Topographic  Mapping;  Committee  Work  on  Other  Commission 
Work — Engineering  Advice;  Mapping  Street  and  Avenue  System,  and 
House  Numbering;  Studies  Future  Bridges  and  Highway  Beautification ; 
Studies  Traffic  and  Safety  Standards. 

County  Commissioners:  Initiating  Problems  for  Commission  Study 
and  Reports;  Arranging  Small  Budget  for  Commission  Office;  Making 
Effective  Commission  Recommendations  by  Resolutions;  Attending  Pub- 
lic Meetings,  Building  Esprit  de  Corps  for  Orderly  Planning  Programs 
for  County;  Attending  Planning  Commission  Meetings  and  Hearings; 
Cooperating  in  Educational  Programs;  Appointing  Members  to  Com- 
mission for  Qualifications,  Regardless  of  Political  Affiliations. 

In  the  general  discussion  from  the  floor,  Mr.  George  Nichols  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  good  fundamental  design  in  state  highways. 
When  roads  are  being  developed  through  new  locations,  the  roadside 
generally  has  a  natural  beauty  which  can  be  preserved  through  proper 
design  and  sufficiently  wide  rights-of-way. 

Mr.  Alfred  Bettman  emphasized  the  need  of  planning  for  roadside 
control,  pointing  out  that  the  work  should  start  with  an  analysis  of  the 
problem  rather  than  a  preconceived  idea  of  what  is  needed.  Land  along 
the  highway  relates  both  to  the  highway  and  to  land  behind  it.  The 
planning  should  be  broad  enough  to  cover  the  whole  problem,  although 
the  resulting  legislation  may  apply  to  a  more  restricted  area. 

Mr.  P.  F.  Hopkins  of  the  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  described  his 
experience  with  the  replanning  of  six  adjacent  counties  in  an  area  with 
vital  problems  of  eroded  land,  depleted  resources,  and  some  stranded 
population,  but  an  area  which  wished  to  work  out  its  own  planning 
solutions. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Greensfelder  pointed  out  that  planning  terminology  often 
defeated  its  purpose,  and  suggested  that  there  would  be  greater  success 
in  dealing  with  the  people  if  proposals  were  stated  in  more  homely 
terms. 

Mr.  Taylor  introduced  the  thought  of  cultural  regions  rather  than 
physical  ones,  regions  in  which  the  psychology  of  the  people  is  similar. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  challenged  the  advisability  of  state-wide  highway  zon- 
ing, and  stated  his  belief  that  zoning  by  county  or  other  local  units 
would  be  more  effective,  since  it  would  reflect  more  closely  the  desires 
of  the  locality  and  be  less  affected  by  pressure  from  outside  interests. 
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COMMITTEE 

Frederic  A.  Delano,  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  National  Re- 
sources Committee. 

Henry  Matson  Waite,  Consultant,  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee. 

Abel  Wolman,  Chairman,  Maryland  State  Planning  Commission. 

PROPOSITION  I. 

A  Planning  Agency  Is  Needed:  There  should  be  an  advisory  national 
planning  agency,  appointed  by  the  President  and  reporting  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress,  on  long-range  plans,  emerging  problems,  and,  in 
general,  serving  as  a  "General  Staff"  to  the  Government  for  peace-time 
problems  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  service  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
War  Department  in  relation  to  war  emergencies. 

PROPOSITION  II. 

The  Organization  of  a  National  Planning  Agency:  For  the  effective 
work  of  the  proposed  national  planning  agency,  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be  composed  of  not  more  than  five  persons  who  have  a  national 
reputation  and  in  whom  the  President  has  confidence.  They  should  serve 
either  without  salary  or  on  a  per  diem  basis. 

A  full-time  staff  is  essential  to  continuity  of  the  work  and  to  carry  on 
necessary  coordinating  and  clearing  house  activities  with  the  many  federal 
agencies  concerned  in  all  major  problems  on  which  the  permanent  plan- 
ning agency  will  be  expected  to  act. 

In  our  judgment  the  permanent  organization  of  the  planning  agency 
should  be  kept  small,  with  limited  funds  for  overhead  expenses.  For 
special  studies  and  cooperative  investigations  with  federal  agencies,  state 
planning  boards,  and  other  groups,  special  additional  funds  or  grants-in- 
aid  should  be  available  to  it  from  time  to  time. 

PROPOSITION  III. 

Decentralization:  Participation  by  large  numbers  of  citizens  in  planning 
activity  is  essential  to  the  success  of  planning  under  the  democratic  organ- 

*Report   of   the   Committee   as    amended.     See   discussion    of   amendments    and    deletions 
which  follows. 
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ization  of  our  society.  It  should  therefore  be  the  policy  of  any  national 
planning  agency  to  decentralize  activities  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable. 
Under  our  federal  system  this  means  that  the  planning  organization  should 
work  through  state  planning  boards  and  other  state  agencies  for  contacts 
with  state  governments  and  through  such  boards  to  local,  town,  city  and 
county  planning  organizations. 

We  confirm  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Resources  Committee 
for  the  encouragement  of  voluntary  regional  and  interstate  planning  work 
through  the  establishment  of  centers  of  cooperation,  and  through  the 
organization,  on  a  flexible  basis,  of  regional  planning  committees  served 
by  appropriate  field  offices  of  the  permanent  planning  agency. 

We  further  suggest  the  early  formalization  of  a  council  or  panel  of 
consultants  so  as  to  provide  to  the  central  office  of  the  national  planning 
agency  the  services  of  technically  qualified  advisers  and  frequent  and 
easy  access  to  informed  public  opinion  throughout  the  country. 

PROPOSITION  IV. 

National  Assets:  We  welcome  the  activities  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee  and  urge  the  cooperation  of  local,  state  and  regional  planning 
agencies  in  studies  of  (a)  land  planning,  (b)  water  planning,  (c)  energy, 
and  (d)  public  works. 

PROPOSITION  V. 

National  Production  and  Income:  Growing  realization  of  the  need  of 
producing  and  thus  having  more  to  divide,  particularly  to  care  for  the 
one-third  of  the  population  which  is  "ill-housed,  ill-fed  and  ill-clothed," 
emphasizes  the  value  of  nation-wide  analysis  of  how  we  produce,  dis- 
tribute and  consume.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  the  business  of  the  proposed 
national  planning  agency  to  consider  these  needs  in  relation  to  its  other 
work. 

PROPOSITION  VI. 

National  Welfare:  The  studies  by  many  related  groups  of  national 
health,  welfare,  education,  recreation,  etc.,  could,  in  our  opinion,  well  be 
coordinated  with  related  studies  under  III,  IV,  and  V  above  through  plan- 
ning agencies  at  all  levels  of  government. 

DISCUSSION 

MR.  ELIOT:  I  want  to  refer  very  briefly  to  what  might  be  called,  per- 
haps, a  partial  endorsement  of  the  third  proposition  in  our  committee 
report.  It  comes  rather  appropriately  from  someone  who  is  in  a  position 
to  speak  concerning  federal  policy  on  decentralization.  I  refer  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  has  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Delano  to  be  read  at 
this  session  of  the  conference.  It  is  as  follows: 
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"Dear  Mr.  Delano:  Will  you  please  convey  my  greetings  to  those 
attending  the  National  Conference  on  Planning  being  held  in  Minneapolis 
on  June  20  to  22? 

"It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  more  people  every  year  see  the  need 
for  looking  ahead,  for  planning  the  development  of  towns,  cities,  counties, 
states,  regions  and  the  nation. 

"The  report  on  the  future  of  state  planning  submitted  to  me  by  the 
National  Resources  Committee  marks  another  step  forward  in  the  planning 
movement  for  the  wise  conservation  and  development  of  all  our  resources. 
Under  our  democratic  procedures,  we  can  make  sure  progress  through  par- 
ticipation in  planning  by  citizens  at  all  levels  of  government. 

"The  state  planning  boards  now  successfully  at  work  in  almost  every 
state  of  the  Union  have  a  great  opportunity  to  secure  the  interest  and  par- 
ticipation of  all  American  citizens  in  shaping  the  future  of  their  states 
and  of  these  United  States.  Signed,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt." 

MR.  GEORGE  F.  YANTIS:  I  should  like  to  use  Proposition  VI  to  make 
somewhat  the  same  preachment  that  I  have  been  imposing  on  all  who 
would  listen  throughout  the  day. 

I,  personally,  and,  I  am  sure,  all  of  us  in  the  Northwest  region  inter- 
ested in  planning,  accede  to  the  proposition  stated.  We  recognize  the 
necessity  of  dealing  wisely  by  virtue  of  proper  planning  and  consideration 
of  our  assets. 

We  are  convinced  that  planning  should  run  through  all  units  of  govern- 
ment. We  do  not  believe  that  planning  should  be  ordered  from  the  top. 
We  do  believe  that  it  should  be  stimulated,  inspired  and  given  directional 
point.  We  are  satisfied  of  this,  however,  that  the  strength  of  the  planning 
movement  will  not  be  developed  throughout  the  nation  if  the  planning  all 
be  done  at  Washington. 

Our  people  need  the  education  and  development  that  come  from  par- 
ticipation, and  Washington  needs  the  help  and  strength  that  come  from 
the  men  and  women  throughout  the  country.  However,  we  have  a  par- 
ticular concern  in  the  Northwest.  That  is,  that  planning  become  effective 
as  fast  as  possible.  We  are  not  interested  in  planning  to  provide  reports. 

We  have  attempted  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  provide  a  possible  means 
to  help  bring  planning  into  the  consciousness  of  our  people,  to  make  it 
recognized  and  utilized  by  those  who  have  the  responsibility  for  legisla- 
tion and  for  administration.  We  think  effective  development  can  come 
only  if  people  are  prepared  for  government  and  prepared  for  planning. 

Now  to  do  that  we  have  tried,  and  have  succeeded  at  least  partially, 
to  create  the  vehicle  which  we  hope  may  be  useful.  We  have  organized 
for  the  Northwest  region  an  organization  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  groups  interested  in  planning  in  the  far  northwestern  states  and 
men  and  women  chosen  from  the  field  of  education. 

We  will  attempt  through  this  agency  to  provide  a  clearing  house  for 
interchange  of  information  and  services  between  those  in  the  four  states 
engaged  in  planning,  education,  and  public  administration.  We  feel 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  on  a  long  and  sustained  effort,  intelli- 
gently directed,  reasonably  to  accomplish  our  job.  We  do  not  feel 
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that  great  progress  will  be  made  merely  by  talking  planning  as  a  gen- 
erality. We  expect  to  assist,  if  possible,  in  training  public  servants. 

To  provide  an  organization  is  comparatively  simple.  Our  problems 
are  the  problems  incident  to  all  important  operations;  to  find  the  char- 
acter of  the  industry,  and  the  intelligence  in  men  and  women,  and  the 
sustained  effort  necessary  to  provide  the  contribution  which  we  believe 
may  be  made  through  this  agency.  We  wish,  if  possible,  to  find  a  way 
to  help  prepare  people  for  popular  government  and  to  make  planning 
become  a  recognized  and  important  part  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
people  of  the  Northwest. 

MR.  A.  P.  GREENSFELDER:  I  would  suggest  in  Proposition  IV  a  little 
more  brevity  by  cutting  out  the  particulars.  It  seems  to  me  a  rather 
difficult  thing  to  state  particulars  for  a  nation.  Let  each  planning  agency 
determine  what  the  particulars  are  in  their  respective  areas.  If  we  are 
not  to  cut  them  out,  I  think  they  should  be  sufficiently  modified  so  that  they 
will  not  be  controversial  in  the  minds  of  people  who  aren't  familiar 
with  the  objectives  of  planning.  (Proposition  amended.) 

MR.  ALFRED  BETTMAN:  I  have  a  feeling  that  one  of  the  j  oiliest  ways 
to  spend  an  evening  is  not  upon  a  non-controversial  report  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  looking  for  something  to  controvert.  There  is  a  special  item 
in  here  that  rather  struck  me.  That  is,  that  members  of  the  national 
planning  body  should  be  in  the  confidence  of  the  President.  It  doesn't 
say  the  President  shall  have  their  confidence,  but  that  they  should  be  in 
his  confidence,  which  has  a  somewhat  questionable  connotation  to  me. 
(Proposition  amended.) 

MR.  ELIOT:  I  might  explain  one  point  that  the  Committee  may  have 
had  in  mind  when  it  used  the  phrase  "in  the  confidence  of  the  President." 
If  the  planning  board  is  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  President,  the  President 
must  have  confidence  in  it  and  it  must  have  some  ready  access  to  him. 

MR.  HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM:  I  have  been  much  interested  in  Propo- 
sition VI  and  its  reference  to  national  health,  welfare,  etc. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  planning  movement  has  not  taken  as  much  ad- 
vantage as  might  be  desirable  of  the  existence  of  a  very  considerable 
number  of  organizations  in  this  country  which  are  not  planning  organ- 
izations, but  which  have,  or  ought  to  have,  a  very  definite  interest  in 
planning,  and  whose  cooperation  could  be  secured  with  the  proposed 
permanent  national  planning  body.  While  I  have  been  sitting  here,  I 
have  jotted  down  a  few  names  of  the  sort  of  organization  I  have  in 
mind:  The  American  Public  Health  Association,  the  National  Recrea- 
tional Association,  the  National  Safety  Council,  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  the  National  Municipal  League,  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  other  technical  organ- 
izations in  the  various  public  works  field,  such  as  the  American  Water 
Works  Association,  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  etc.  And 
there  are  several  national  organizations  in  the  public  works  field  that  have 
their  headquarters  in  Chicago:  the  American  Municipal  Association,  the 
International  City  Managers'  Association,  the  American  Public  Works 
Association,  etc. 
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I  wonder  if  the  Committee  has  considered  the  desirability  of  inviting 
these  organizations  to  endorse  such  a  measure.  If  it  could  be  discussed 
at  the  coming  conventions  of  these  organizations  I  think  some  very 
desirable  support  for  the  proposal  would  result. 

MR.  RUSSELL  V.  BLACK:  I  notice  in  Proposition  II  that  among  the 
various  purposes  for  which  funds  are  suggested  to  be  provided,  there  is 
no  mention  of  any  possible  grants  made  to  the  state  planning  boards.  This 
has  been  a  principle  which  seems  to  apply  in  other  fields  of  government 
very  successfully. 

I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  benefit  might  be  derived  by  some  very 
well-formulated  plan  of  grants-in-aid  to  state  planning.  And  I  should 
like  to  see  that  at  least  mentioned  in  the  possible  uses  of  funds.  (Propo- 
sition amended.) 

MR.  DONALD  C.  BLAISDELL:  I  am  rather  surprised  to  find  that  we  all 
assume  that  we  know  what  we  are  planning.  With  all  of  our  physical 
planning  I  wonder  if  we  have  yet  scratched  the  surface  of  the  data  which 
we  need  if  we  are  going  to  think  ahead  intelligently,  which  I  assume  is 
what  we  mean  by  planning. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  the  appointment 
of  national  commissions,  one  of  which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  are  certainly  a  part  of  the  job  that  we  have  to  do; 
that  the  physical  planning  which  we  undertake  in  the  lay-out  of  cities 
rests  on  such  basic  ideas  as  the  future  of  the  population. 

There  will  be  forthcoming  shortly  the  first  results  on  a  national  scale 
of  the  survey  which  was  made  in  1935  of  the  way  in  which  we  use  our 
incomes.  These  data,  based  on  enumerations  and  interviews  with  over 
300,000  people,  will  give  us  another  scrap  of  information  with  which 
we  can  lay  our  plans  for  the  future. 

However,  we  come  into  an  even  more  active  field.  There  are  popula- 
tion movements  which  take  place  relatively  slowly,  such  as  the  growth 
of  cities,  but  there  are  economic  movements  which  take  place  even  more 
quickly.  Since  a  year  ago  we  have  witnessed  probably  the  sharpest  drop 
in  economic  activity  ever  known  in  this  country.  I  wonder  if  any  na- 
tional planning  organization,  or  any  body  of  government  officials,  or 
private  individuals  could  plan  for  that  happening?  I  am  one  of  those 
who  would  dare  to  think  that  we  can ;  that  this  calls  for  perhaps  a  slightly 
diiferent  idea  of  planning  than  some  of  us  have  tried  to  follow  in  the 
past;  that  we  must  not  have  one  plan  but  that  we  must  have  two  plans, 
maybe  three  or  more;  that  we  must  have  alternate  plans  with  which  to 
meet  diiferent  types  of  situations  which  may  arise. 

I  suggest  also  in  connection  with  our  physical  planning  that  possibly 
we  ought  not  to  draw  the  regional  plan  for  New  York  and  environs. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  draw  possible  alternative  plans.  If  we  interpret  the 
trend  of  economic  forces  correctly,  possibly  one  plan  might  do.  I  doubt 
it;  we  need  alternatives. 

MR.  ELIOT:  The  idea  of  alternate  plans  is  certainly  a  novel  contribu- 
tion to  these  conferences  on  planning.  I  hope  the  challenge  Mr.  Blaisdell 
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has  laid  down  may  be  taken  up  by  some  of  those  who  previously  have 
advocated  a  master  plan. 

COL.  H.  M.  WAITE:  There  is  a  most  decided  need  in  this  country  for 
alternate  plans,  not  only,  as  so  ably  said  by  the  previous  speaker,  on  our 
welfare  and  economic  side,  but  in  public  works  planning  as  well.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  build  up  a  federal  public  works  program  with 
all  federal  departments  thinking  in  terms  of  year-to-year  budget  ex- 
penditures. It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  however,  to  plan  non-federal  public 
works  programs,  keeping  people  interested  in  a  plan  that  will  be  alterna- 
tive to  meet  different  conditions. 

How  can  you  keep  a  community,  a  state,  and  forty-eight  states,  with 
the  counties  and  the  numerous  cities  in  each  of  those  states,  interested 
in  the  possibilities  of  a  budget  expenditure  that  will  be  alternative  to 
meet  the  economic  condition  of  the  country,  which  may  vary  from  state 
to  state  and  from  coast  to  coast? 

The  federal  government  today  is  figuring  on  a  six-year  federal  pub- 
lic works  program.  It  will  be  based  on  two  alternatives.  One  of  these 
expenditure  budgets  for  six  years  will  be  on  the  theory  of  prosperity  and 
a  balanced  budget;  the  other  will  be  for  possible  expenditure  in  case 
of  economic  necessity,  from  which  one  can  draw  for  projects  that  are 
in  the  balanced  budget  or  low  curve.  I  think  one  of  the  grave  problems 
before  planners  is  the  adoption  of  a  plan  that  may  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  financial  crisis  or  of  prosperity. 

That  leads  me  to  this  thought  about  non-federal  planning.  A  plan- 
ning board  is  a  board  of  review.  It  has  no  administrative  function.  It  sets 
up  an  ideal  plan,  we  will  say,  of  expenditure.  It  thinks  in  terms  of 
things  that  must  be  done  to  fit  the  ideal  of  development  of  a  particular 
community,  whether  it  be  city,  county,  or  state.  At  the  same  time  the 
execution  and  expenditure  is  ordered  by  the  administrative  agency. 
Therefore,  in  setting  up  a  plan  for  non-federal  work,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered from  the  idealistic-plan  view  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  prac- 
ticable possibility  for  the  execution  and  construction  of  the  plan  or  parts 
of  the  plan  that  will  meet  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country  or 
of  the  local  community. 

Aren't  the  planners  overlooking  that  idea?  Are  they  really  tying  to- 
gether the  idea  of  a  plan  and  the  practicability  of  the  execution  of  that 
plan  under  various  economic  stresses? 

MR.  E.  H.  WIECKING:  A  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
field  of  rural  land-use  planning.  That  is  just  one  segment  under  your 
Proposition  IV.  It  is  the  only  one  that  I  have  any  right  to  speak  on 
in  any  manner.  The  progress  has  been  in  large  part  due,  I  think,  to 
the  emphasis  which  was  originally  given  to  it  through  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee,  then  the  National  Resources  Board.  I  think  you  are 
all  familiar  with  the  series  of  rural  land-use  planning  reports  that  we 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  some 
years  ago.  That  work  served  as  a  basis  and  gave  impetus  to  a  move- 
ment in  the  rural  land-use  planning  field.  The  temporary  organization 
which  was  thus  set  up  through  the  National  Resources  Committee  is  now 
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a  permanent,  at  least  we  hope  permanent,  group  of  men  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  working  closely  with  the  various  state  agencies. 

It  seems  from  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Yantis  earlier  in  the  evening 
that  one  of  the  great  needs  now  is  to  get  planning  into  the  thinking 
of  the  citizenry.  In  the  agricultural  field  that  is  being  attempted  with  very 
interesting  results.  There  are  now  in  operation  about  twenty-four  hundred 
voluntary  farmer-citizen  planning  committees,  entirely  informal,  through- 
out the  United  States.  Some  nine  hundred  of  them  have  turned  in  land-use 
classifications  for  their  respective  counties,  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  the 
first  technical  step  in  working  out  a  program  for  their  communities. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  very  necessary  steps  in  the  planning  process, 
because  not  until  the  interest  of  these  people  is  enlisted  will  the  proper 
headway  be  made.  Not  until  they  feel  that  plans  are  their  plans  will 
anything  ever  be  done  about  them.  And  not  until  they  realize  the  neces- 
sity for  remedial  legislation,  will  such  legislation  be  passed. 

MR.  BLACK:  I  suppose  I  have  what  may  seem  to  be  a  very  imprac- 
ticable suggestion.  I  have  dared  to  hope  that  the  National  Resources 
Committee  might  sometime  broaden  its  land-planning  studies  to  include 
what  I  would  call  a  future  land-use  study  for  the  entire  United  States, 
not  one  limited  to  the  use  of  rural  land,  but  to  all  land  uses. 

I  have  in  mind  the  delineation  of  the  large  land  areas  of  the  state  as  to 
their  future  place  in  the  national  economy.  That  is,  the  delineation  of 
those  areas  which  are  to  serve  primarily  the  industrial  areas  of  the 
nation,  the  areas  in  which  the  largest  future  is  agricultural,  recreational, 
and  so  forth. 

We  should  do  it  on  a  large  scale,  appropriate  to  a  national  under- 
taking— a  projection  of  present  uses  into  the  future  so  far  as  we  can 
foresee  it,  using  that  pattern  of  future  land  use  as  one  of  the  primary  bases 
for  the  development  of  our  plans. 

Proposition  IV  (a),  Land  Planning,  starts  out  with  a  survey  of  public 
land  ownership.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  least  part  of  the  kind  of 
future  land-use  study  I  am  thinking  about.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
future  of  land  used  by  all  agencies,  public  and  private,  and  it  is  my 
hope  in  the  states  in  which  I  am  working,  that  a  first  step  to  what  I 
call  a  master  plan  will  be  this  future  land-use  study. 

But  the  individual  states  are  helpless  in  many  of  these  things.  What 
the  future  land  uses  in  individual  states  are  will  depend  upon  the  broad 
national  economy  and  land  use,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  up  to  the 
National  Resources  Committee  to  provide  the  leadership  to  the  states 
in  future  land-use  planning. 

MR.  BETTMAN:  I  am  a  little  puzzled  about  Proposition  V,  what  its 
intention  is,  what  its  import  is.  It  seems  to  me  to  refer  to  the  thing 
we  call  economic  planning.  It  hints  at  an  agency  which  has  in  a  purely 
advisory  capacity  the  function  of  doing  economic  planning.  It  does  not 
make  it  plain  that  the  agency  is  to  be  the  same  agency  as  that  which  is 
being  talked  of  in  the  previous  four  propositions  and,  if  so,  it  puts  this 
economic  planning  function  in  a  mild  and  negative  fashion. 

I  don't  wish  to  attempt  to  assert  a  position  upon  this  question,  but  I 
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do  believe  that  it  will  not  do  to  leave  Proposition  V  in  this  somewhat 
nebulous  and  negative  state.  If  it  be  the  intention  to  include  economic 
planning  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  planning  agency,  which  has  been 
talked  of  in  the  other  propositions,  I  believe,  that  it  ought  to  say  so. 

MR.  ELIOT:  Mr.  Bettman  moves  an  amendment  to  read  something  like 
this :  "In  our  opinion,  it  is  the  business  of  the  proposed  national  planning 
agency  to  consider  these  needs  in  relation  to  its  other  work." 

MR.  BETTMAN:   That  is  right. 

MR.  WILLIAM  STANLEY  PARKER:    I  second  the  proposed  amendment. 

MR.  ELIOT:  My  interpretation,  I  understand,  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Bett- 
man and  seconded  by  Mr.  Parker.  It  is  before  you  for  discussion.  Is 
there  any  further  discussion  of  the  amendment? 

There  was  no  further  discussion  of  the  amendment.  Question  was  called, 
and  the  amendment  was  carried. 

SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  2nd,  Reporter 
Executive  Officer,  National  Resources  Committee 

Since  my  report  has  already  been  adopted  by  the  whole  conference 
at  a  single  conference  session,  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  review  for 
you  again  what  you  decided  to  do  on  the  night  before  last,  and,  therefore, 
in  my  capacity  as  a  reporter  I  am  filing  with  the  Chairman  a  record  of  the 
propositions  as  you  amended  and  adopted  them.  In  so  doing,  I  might 
review  for  you  very  briefly  some  of  the  changes  in  the  typewritten 
recommendations  of  your  Committee  so  that  those  may  be  recalled  to 
your  mind. 

You  will  remember  that  Mr.  Bettman  suggested  a  change  in  Proposition 
II  as  he  was  worried  about  the  confidence  either  in  or  of  the  members  of 
the  proposed  national  planning  agency  as  regards  the  President.  You 
will  remember  that  Mr.  Black  ordered  something  done  about  grants-in- 
aid  as  an  alternative  method  of  help  for  state  planning  agencies.  You 
may  remember  that  on  the  proposition  concerning  national  assets  there 
was  a  question  as  to  the  amount  of  detail  which  the  conference  wished 
to  have  included  in  the  resolution.  Accordingly,  we  cut  out  all  the  detail 
and  left  the  summary  statement. 

You  will  remember  that  on  the  proposition  concerning  national  pro- 
duction and  income  we  had  some  debate  as  to  the  method  of  expression. 
This  was  changed  to  urge  that  we  produce  more  in  this  country  and 
to  state  definitely  as  the  business  of  a  continuing  national  planning 
agency  consideration  of  these  problems  of  production  and  national  in- 
come along  with  its  other  studies. 

Finally,  the  proposition  on  national  welfare  was  amended  to  include 
the  word  "education"  along  with  the  other  aspects  of  national  health, 
welfare,  recreation,  and  so  forth. 

Since  this  report  has  previously  been  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  round  table  on  National  Planning,  I  am  now  filing  this  report  for 
the  record. 
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LAND  RESERVES  FOR  AMERICAN   CITIES 
Harold  S.  Buttenheim  and  Philip  H.  Cornick 

Increased  public  ownership  of  urban  and  suburban  land  would  make 
possible  more  adequate  planning  and  zoning  control  on  such  land  than 
experience  has  shown  to  be  generally  attainable  under  prevailing  condi- 
tions. Communities  would  have  land  available  for  low-rent  housing, 
for  recreational  areas,  allotment  gardens,  town  forests,  parking  spaces, 
public  buildings,  and  other  municipal  improvements.  If  acquired  at 
reasonable  prices,  publicly  owned  land  would  conserve  for  the  public 
some  of  the  land-value  increments  which  will  result  from  future  popu- 
lation increases  and  public  expenditures.  A  pool  of  public  land,  available 
for  lease  for  private  use,  would  help  to  combat  land  gambling  and  to 
minimize  cyclical  extremes  in  building  activities  by  leveling  off  the 
peaks  and  filling  in  the  the  valleys. 

In  all  urban  and  suburban  areas  throughout  the  United  States  there  is 
much  vacant  land  which  might  be  used  in  the  public  interest.  Many 
American  municipalities  might  add  appreciably  to  their  land  holdings 
at  small  cost  by  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  to  acquire  title  to 
tax-delinquent  land.  Since  such  land  is  only  nominally  on  a  tax-paying 
basis,  there  would  be  little  or  no  loss  in  revenue  to  the  city.  Unemployed 
land,  like  unemployed  men,  is  an  economic  and  social  drag  on  the 
community.1 

While  American  cities  have  as  yet  done  little  to  add  to  their  land- 
holdings  for  other  than  immediate  public  needs,  the  experience  of  nu- 

1This  summary  of  the  case  for  municipal  land  reserves  is  based  on  a  report  on  "Increased 
Public  Ownership  of  Urban  and  Suburban  Land,"  submitted  to  the  American  City  Planning 
Institute  and  published  in  The  Planners'  Journal  for  July-August,  1937.  Source  material  for 
the  rest  of  the  paper  has  come  largely  from  the  as-yet-unpub'lished  report  to  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee  of  its  sub-committee  on  "Land  Policies  for  Rational  Urban  Development," 
and  from  the  report  on  "Premature  Subdivision  and  Its  Consequences,"  recently  published 
by  the  New  York  State  Planning  Council. 
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merous  European  cities  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  public  land  re- 
serves. Acquisition  of  public  land  for  housing  purposes  is  reported 
from  cities  in  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  Italy,  Norway,  Poland,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 
Russia  is,  of  course,  the  outstanding  example  of  public  land  ownership, 
but  more  years  must  elapse  before  the  Russian  experiment  can  be 
properly  evaluated. 

Many  municipalities  in  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  countries  have 
long  held  considerable  amounts  of  land,  some  of  it  handed  down  from 
medieval  times.  In  some  countries  this  has  been  augmented  by  large 
grants  from  forests  and  estates  of  the  national  domain.  In  Finland,  for 
instance,  the  State,  up  until  the  nineteenth  century,  gave  land  for  found- 
ing towns,  usually  on  condition  that  the  full  property  rights  should  not 
be  given  to  private  individuals.  Although  this  provision  was  modified 
late  in  the  nineteenth  century,  towns  still  own  practically  all  land  within 
their  boundaries.  By  1926,  the  total  area  of  building  sites  sold  by  all 
Finnish  municipalities  amounted  to  only  3.5  per  cent  of  the  combined 
areas  of  all  the  towns.  Helsingfors  with, an  area  of  6,300  owns  13,000 
acres  of  land,  much  of  it  outside  the  city  limits. 

From  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  municipalities  in  Finland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Austria  have 
pursued  a  systematic  policy  of  steadily  increasing  their  land-holdings 
both  within  and  outside  the  city  limits.  Since  1904,  the  land  acquisitions 
of  Stockholm,  mainly  for  housing  purposes,  have  amounted  to  over 
20,000  acres,  or  five  times  the  area  of  the  original  city.  The  five  next 
largest  Swedish  cities  own  from  47  to  80  per  cent  of  their  administrative 
areas  (Fefle,  80  per  cent;  Norrkoping,  75  per  cent;  Malmo,  49  per  cent; 
Helsingburg,  49  per  cent;  and  Gothenberg,  47  per  cent).  Copenhagen 
owns  over  Y$  of  the  total  area  within  its  limits  available  for  building. 
Oslo  owns  a  suburb  that  is  twice  the  area  of  the  city.  The  Hague  holds 
title  to  4,408  acres,  or  45  per  cent  of  the  city  area.  Zurich  owns  5,621 
acres,  half  of  which  is  within  the  city. 

Vienna  owns  more  than  15,000  acres,  exclusive  of  streets,  or  more  than 
y±  of  its  area.  Exclusive  of  streets  and  railways,  Berlin  has  a  municipal 
domain  of  over  75,000  acres  within  its  limits,  embracing  more  than  Yz 
of  its  area,  and  owns  another  75,000  acres  of  forest  and  agricultural  land 
outside  the  city  proper.  Most  German  cities  own  considerable  tracts  out- 
side their  limits,  frequently  larger  than  their  holdings  in  the  city  proper. 
An  outstanding  example  is  Goerhitz,  with  an  administrative  territory  of 
7,546  acres  and  72,430  acres  of  forest  land.  In  addition  to  land  for 
public  buildings,  parks,  and  other  uses  common  in  American  cities,  Ger- 
man municipalities  own  extensive  forests  and  agricultural  estates  managed 
either  by  the  city  or  leased  to  private  operators.  In  many  cities,  partic- 
ularly since  the  war,  much  housing  has  been  built  on  land  leased  or  sold 
from  the  public  domain. 

All  German  cities  over  50,000  in  population  own,  on  an  average,  23.6 
per  cent  of  their  municipal  territory,  excluding  streets,  railways,  and  land 
used  for  sewage  disposal  and  similar  services.  The  average  distribution 
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by  specified  uses  of  this  23.6  per  cent  of  urban  land  in  1933-34  was:2 
Use  Per  Cent 

Forests    39.9 

Agriculture     39.9 

Vacant  property    5.6 

Parks  and  gardens   4.8 

Buildings    4.6 

Miscellaneous 5.2 

100.0 

In  European  cities  public  land  ownership  has  resulted  in  considerably 
lower  land  costs  for  a  variety  of  projects.  In  the  case  of  Wythenshawe, 
the  city  of  Manchester,  England,  acquired  3,710  out  of  the  5,567  acres  at 
agricultural  value  before  any  building  was  started.  The  estimated  saving 
of  some  $5,000,000  will  result  in  considerably  lower  rents  or  smaller 
public  subsidy.  In  Stockholm  the  city  was  able  to  counteract  threatened 
inflation  of  land  prices.  In  Copenhagen,  land  speculation  was  effectively 
controlled  during  and  after  the  war  by  the  municipality's  selling  its  own 
land  at  low  prices  and  also  by  extending  other  government  aid  to  housing 
conditional  on  low  land  prices. 

GREENBELTS  AND  GREEN  WEDGES 

It  is  no  new  idea  that  city  expansion  should  be  definitely  limited  by  a 
surrounding  greenbelt.  Even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  (in  1580)  commanding  "all  manner  of  per- 
sons, of  what  qualities  soever  they  be,  to  desist  and  forbeare  from  any 
newe  buyldings  of  any  house  or  tenement,  within  three  miles  from  any 
of  the  gates  of  the  sayd  Citie  of  London,  to  serve  for  habitation  or  lodging 
for  any  person,  where  no  former  house  hath  bene  knowen  to  have  bene, 
in  the  memorie  of  such  as  are  now  living."  Although  numerous  attempts 
were  made  to  enforce  this  and  similar  subsequent  proclamations,  the 
present  size  of  London  shows  that  Queen  Elizabeth's  "green  girdle"  was 
not  effective.  The  idea,  however,  was  never  completely  rejected  and  today 
is  being  supported,  in  theory  at  least,  by  many  town  planners  and  students 
of  urban  problems  throughout  the  world — London  included. 

The  folly  of  allowing  further  unrestricted  expansion  and  disorderly 
sprawling  of  cities  into  rural  areas,  turning  green  fields  and  forests  into 
dreary  city  streets  and  making  the  countryside  inaccessible  to  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  districts,  is  gaining  increasing  recognition  both 
in  America  and  Europe.  The  greenbelt  idea  rests  on  the  proposition  that 
solidly  built  up  cities  can  be  too  large,  that  definite  limits  of  expansion 
must  be  assigned,  and  that  further  growth  in  the  region  must  take  place 
in  outer  satellite  communities  separated  from  the  central  city  and  from 
each  other  by  wide  green  spaces.  This  method  of  city  growth  is  to  be 
effected  by  the  acquisition  of  a  wide  band  of  unbuilt  land  surrounding  the 
city  from  which  close  building  development  is  permanently  banned.  All 
communities  that  threaten  to  become  too  large  should  be  thus  "corsetted" 

2Statistisches  Jahrbuch  Deutscher  Gemeinden,  1935,  p.  81. 
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by  open  fields,  much  as  medieval  fortifications  kept  towns  from  sprawling 
into  the  surrounding  countryside. 

A  greenbelt  not  only  limits  the  size  of  a  community  to  a  desirable  max- 
imum, but  protects  it  from  inharmonious  encroachments.  The  greenbelt 
also  provides  much-needed  breathing  space  to  congested  urban  areas — a 
place  where  the  smoke,  dirt  and  grime  of  the  city  are  dissipated  and  the 
oxygen  content  of  the  air  renewed.  In  the  greenbelt  might  be  located  play- 
ing fields,  golf  courses,  lakes  for  boating  and  swimming,  allotment  gar- 
dens, larger  farms,  meadows,  and  forests.  The  beauties  and  advantages  of 
the  countryside  would  be  preserved  on  the  very  doorstep  of  the  city. 

Either  in  combination  with  greenbelts  or  alone,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  establishment  of  green  wedges  that  would  be  gradually 
driven  in  farther  and  farther  toward  the  heart  of  the  city  by  acquiring 
land  at  their  points.  Such  wedges  would  not  only  provide  breathing 
space  and  recreational  areas,  but  would  serve  as  corridors  leading  out  to 
the  open  country  and  as  barriers  between  different  parts  of  the  city.  The 
municipal  forests  that  reach  right  into  the  heart  of  such  German  cities 
as  Hanover,  and  many  of  the  parkway  developments  in  this  country,  such 
as  the  Westchester  County  Parkways  in  New  York  or  Rock  Creek  Park  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  are  good  examples  of  green  wedges. 

Greenbelts  are  an  integral  part  of  the  English  garden  cities,  Letchworth 
and  Welwyn,  and  of  the  new  "greenbelt  towns"  of  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration in  this  country.  Partial  greenbelts  or  agricultural  belts  are 
found  in  many  other  planned  developments  in  Europe.  One  of  the  most 
ambitious  greenbelts  ever  undertaken  is  being  planned  to  surround  London. 
Land  is  now  being  gradually  acquired  by  the  many  local  authorities  con- 
cerned, aided  by  the  London  County  Council's  offer  to  contribute  £2,000,- 
000  toward  the  cost.  When  completed,  the  greenbelt  will  not  be  contin- 
uous, because  of  intervening  urban  development,  but  will  constitute  a 
series  of  large  permanent  open  spaces  roughly  forming  a  ring  around  the 
metropolis. 

The  ten-year  plan  for  the  development  of  Moscow  provides  for  a  com- 
bination of  greenbelt  and  green  wedges.  The  boulevards  radiating  from 
the  heart  of  the  city  are  being  planned  as  parkways,  broadening  as  they 
approach  the  immense  circular  belt  of  forest  and  park  land  which  is  being 
developed  beyond  the  city  limits.  The  banks  of  the  Moscow  River  and  the 
numerous  canals  and  lakes  are  also  being  developed  as  parkways  upon 
which  a  great  deal  of  the  city's  new  housing  will  front. 

FORMER  LAND  RESERVES  AMONG  OLD  AMERICAN  CITIES 

Land  reserves,  similar  to  those  which  European  cities  still  maintain, 
were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  early  history  of  the  older  American 
cities  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  seaboards.  The  English,  Dutch, 
French,  and  Spanish  laws  of  the  period  during  which  the  early  American 
settlements  were  established,  were  of  the  type  under  which  the  foundations 
for  many  of  the  municipal  land  reserves  in  Europe  were  laid. 

The  charter  granted  in  1686  by  Thomas  Dongan,  Lieutenant  Governor 
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of  the  then  Province  of  New  York  and  its  dependencies  in  America,  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  "an  ancient  city  within  the  said  province,"  contained 
the  following  clause: 

"And  I  do  by  these  presents  give  and  grant  unto  the  said  mayor,  alder- 
men and  commonalty  of  the  said  city  of  New  York,  all  the  waste,  vacant, 
unpatented  and  unappropriated  lands  lying  and  being  within  the  said  city 
of  New  York  and  on  Manhattan's  Island  aforesaid,  extending  and  reaching 
to  the  low  water  mark  in,  by  and  through  all  parts  of  the  said  city  of 
New  York,  together  with  all  rivers,  rivulets,  coves,  creeks,  ponds,  waters 
and  water-courses  in  the  said  city  and  island,  or  either  of  them,  not  here- 
tofore given  or  granted  by  any  of  the  former  governors,  lieutenants  or 
commanders  in  chief  under  their  or  some  of  their  hands  and  seals  or 
seals  of  the  province,  or  by  some  of  the  former  mayors  or  deputy  mayors 
and  aldermen  of  the  said  city  of  New  York,  to  some  respective  person 
or  persons  .  .  ." 

The  Montgomerie  charter  of  1730,  after  confirming  the  earlier  grant  of 
uplands,  extended  it  to  include  certain  lands  lying  in  the  Hudson  and 
East  Rivers  for  a  distance  of  400  feet  beyond  low  water  mark.  Much  of 
the  upland  real  estate  was  sold  off  during  the  succeeding  125  years  to 
provide  funds  for  capital  improvements,  for  retirement  of  onerous  debts, 
and  even  for  current  expenses;  but  as  late  as  1850  the  residue  is  reported 
to  have  produced  a  revenue  for  the  city  of  about  $100,000  yearly.  Until 
1870,  the  city  showed  a  similar  tendency  to  alienate  also  its  property 
beyond  low  water  mark,  but  subsequently  reversed  its  policy  and  began 
to  develop  a  municipally  owned  dock  system.  Today,  the  city's  gross 
rental  from  that  source  amounts  to  approximately  $6,000,000  yearly.3 

Similarly  New  Orleans  has  held  title  since  colonial  times  to  lands  under 
water  along  the  Mississippi  River,  and  during  the  present  century  has 
undertaken  their  development  for  a  publicly  owned  dock  and  terminal 
system.  Boston  acquired  large  areas  within  its  limits  not  by  grant  but 
by  purchase,  the  famous  Boston  Common  being  a  part  of  the  remnant. 
In  Massachusetts,  Salem  also  held  common  lands  during  the  same  period, 
and  still  holds  some  of  them.  San  Diego,  California,  until  after  the  Amer- 
ican occupation,  owned  common  lands  which  had  been  granted  to  it  during 
the  days  of  Spanish  rule.  More  extensive  search  would  no  doubt  make  it 
possible  to  expand  the  list  of  American  cities  which  formerly  owned  much 
of  the  land  within  their  limits. 

No  study  seems  to  have  been  made  which  would  explain  why  European 
cities  have  maintained  their  public  domain  intact  and  even  expanded  it 
during  the  period  in  which  American  cities  dissipated  their  holdings.  Ex- 
cept for  the  lands  protected  by  dedication  to  public  uses  such  as  streets 
and  parks,  the  uplands  formerly  held  by  American  cities  seem  to  have 
been  alienated  almost  in  their  entirety.  On  the  other  hand,  considerable 
portions  of  the  holdings  of  submerged  lands  suitable  for  development  with 
docks  and  wharves  have  been  maintained.  Notable  expansions  in  the  land- 
holdings  of  American  urban  municipalities  outside  of  streets  and  parks 
seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  outlying  lands  essential  for  the  protec- 

3Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  1937,  p.  21. 
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tion  of  municipal  water  supplies.  In  some  of  the  northeastern  states, 
where  farm  abandonment  has  concentrated  public  attention  on  problems 
of  reforestation,  a  considerable  number  of  rural  municipalities  have  made 
progress  toward  the  acquisition  and  development  of  municipally  owned 
forests.  •  •**  ^:t:?|l 

It  goes  without  saying  that  these  long-run  trends  in  our  older  and 
larger  cities,  coupled  with  the  newer  trends  in  some  of  our  outlying  rural 
municipalities,  cannot  safely  be  ignored  in  any  consideration  of  the 
factors  which  must  govern  the  formulation  of  a  workable  program  for 
public  acquisition  and  administration  of  municipal  land  reserves  in  the 
future. 

MEANS  FOR  ACQUIRING  LAND  RESERVES 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  European  cities  with  extensive  land- 
holdings  available  for  general  purposes,  and  of  a  small  handful  of  Amer- 
ican cities  with  lands  suitable  only  for  specialized  purposes  such  as  docks, 
a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  acquisition  by  the  municipalities  in  this 
country  of  land  reserves  suitable  for  other  than  street  and  park  purposes. 
One  large  question  remains  to  be  answered:  How  can  such  lands  be 
acquired? 

The  means  by  which  the  European  cities  acquired  the  nuclei  of  their 
present  holdings,  and  by  which  the  cities  of  colonial  America  acquired 
most  of  the  holdings  which  they  have  since  dissipated  almost  in  their 
entirety,  must  be  dismissed  from  consideration  at  the  outset.  The  federal 
and  state  governments  have  no  holdings  of  urban  lands  which  could  be 
granted  to  the  cities.  The  fact  at  once  removes  the  possibility  of  building 
up  future  municipal  land  reserves  in  this  country  from  the  chief  sources 
of  such  reserves  in  the  past. 

Proposals  have  been  recently  made  that  the  federal  government  should 
give  grants-in-aid  to  municipalities  to  purchase  land  for  housing  pur- 
poses. A  report  by  Frederic  A.  Delano,  as  Chairman  of  the  Central  Hous- 
ing Committee,  published  in  The  American  City  for  January,  1937,  in- 
cludes the  following  passages: 

"The  Federal  Government  gave  our  railways  land  in  exchange  for  their 
services  in  spreading  our  population  over  the  continent,  and  granted 
homesteads  to  any  who  would  undertake  to  develop  them.  It  would  be 
only  reasonable  for  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  local  governments  to 
purchase  land  for  two  purposes:  first,  to  help  municipalities  provide  low- 
rent  housing  for  families  unable  to  afford  shelter  of  minimum  standards, 
and  second,  to  stabilize  the  value  of  low-cost  residential  neighborhoods 
whenever  protection  by  zoning  regulations  is  incomplete,  thus  promoting 
simultaneously  the  home-building  industry  and  sound  community  plan- 
ning. With  these  ends  in  mind,  the  following  policy  is  suggested : 

"The  Federal  Government  might  properly  offer  to  pay  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  by  municipalities,  on  condition 
that  the  municipality,  in  using  such  land,  should  take  suitable  precautions 
to  insure  the  sound  development  of  the  neighborhood.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  careful  not  to  subsidize  the  development  of  neighbor- 
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hoods  of  jerry-built  houses,  nor  of  surplus  residential  sections,  nor  of 
poorly  planned  communities.  It  should  offer  financial  assistance  only 
when  municipalities  follow  a  proper  and  well-considered  housing  and 
land-use  policy." 

Since  Mr.  Delano  made  this  proposal,  it  has  found  expression  in  lim- 
ited and  experimental  form  in  the  legislation  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  creating  the  new  United  States  Housing  Authority.  Under 
the  provisions  of  that  Act,  limited  sums  have  been  made  available  for 
allocation  to  municipal  housing  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
and  developing  lands  for  low-cost  housing.  Because  the  Act  has  been  in 
force  for  only  a  brief  period,  the  experience  with  its  operations  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  broad  to  provide  a  basis  for  a  reasoned  opinion  as  to  its 
effectiveness  and  adequacy. 

Parallel  proposals  for  relaxing  the  constitutional  restrictions  on  the 
powers  of  state  governments,  with  a  view  to  permitting  them  to  make  loans 
and  grants  to  municipalities  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  developing 
lands  for  low-cost  housing,  are  under  consideration  in  several  states. 
Some  students  of  the  financial  history  of  state  governments  show  a  tendency 
to  doubt  both  the  wisdom  and  effectiveness  of  these  proposals.  They  point 
out  that  the  existing  limitations  on  the  powers  of  state  governments  to 
incur  debts,  and  on  the  purposes  for  which  moneys  may  be  appropriated, 
grew  out  of  the  extravagant  exercise  by  the  states  of  their  previously  un- 
limited powers  to  borrow  and  expend  money  for  purposes  which  in  their 
day  were  considered  not  only  "public"  in  character,  but  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  local  governments.  Furthermore,  in  several  of  the 
states  where  the  housing  problem  is  most  serious,  even  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  already  onerous  state  debts  would  hardly  permit  state  loans 
and  grants  to  local  units  on  a  scale  sufficient  for  the  solution  of  that 
problem.  Whether  those  states  can  adjust  their  revenue  systems,  already 
strained  to  the  limit  in  some  instances,  to  support  a  considerable  increase 
in  their  fixed  charges,  or  can  reduce  their  expenditures  for  other  purposes 
sufficiently  to  carry  the  load,  is  a  matter  for  debate. 

A  third  proposal  has  already  developed  its  ardent  advocates,  partly 
because  it  is  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  first  and  second;  partly  also 
as  an  independent  remedy.  It  involves  the  exemption  from  municipal  debt 
limits  of  loans  for  housing  purposes,  whether  the  sums  borrowed  are 
derived  from  superior  public  agencies  or  from  private  sources;  and  the 
redefinition  of  the  term  "public  purpose"  so  as  to  bring  housing  within  its 
scope.  Here  again,  existing  debt  loads  and  relatively  inflexible  revenue 
systems  provide  the  basis  for  serious  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  and  ade- 
quacy of  this  proposal  for  the  acquisition  and  development  of  municipal 
land  reserves  for  housing  or  other  purposes. 

A  fourth  but  much  sounder  proposal  has  already  been  put  into  practice 
in  a  small  way  in  San  Mateo  County,  California.  A  provision  of  that 
county's  new  charter,  in  effect  in  1933,  made  it  possible  to  set  up  a  land 
acquisition  fund  by  resort  to  recurrent  annual  tax  levies.  More  than  three 
miles  of  beach  frontage  had  been  acquired  out  of  the  proceeds  of  that 
fund  prior  to  November,  1936,  and  negotiations  were  under  way  for  the 
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purchase  of  five  miles  more.4  Unfortunately,  constitutional  tax  limits  in 
some  states,  restrictions  on  the  purposes  for  which  tax  levies  may  be  im- 
posed in  other  states,  and  strongly  organized  opposition  to  the  expansion 
of  municipal  budgets  in  practically  all  states,  interpose  obstacles  to  the 
widespread  use  of  this  eminently  sound  and  practicable  method  for  ac- 
quiring lands  which  should  be  held  in  common. 

In  short,  limitations  exist  at  present  on  the  capacities  of  the  national, 
state,  and  local  governments  to  finance  acquisition  of  municipal  land 
reserves  by  purchase.  Restrictions  on  the  state  and  local  governments 
are  of  a  dual  nature.  They  exist  first  in  constitutional  limitations  which 
in  turn  are  the  products  of  unhappy  experiences  in  the  past.  Removal  of 
these,  however,  can  have  little  effect  on  the  economic  limitations  inherent 
in  the  revenue  systems  of  those  levels  of  government. 

Limitation  on  the  capacity  to  extend  national  aid  to  local  governments 
is  for  the  moment  merely  statutory.  It  could  be  removed  at  any  session 
of  Congress.  The  control  over  currency,  banking,  and  credit  which  the 
federal  government  exercises  would  enable  it  for  the  time  being  to  place 
almost  unlimited  sums  at  the  disposal  of  local  governments  for  any  pur- 
pose whatsoever.  While  some  immediate  extension — perhaps  a  doubling 
— of  federal  aid  for  slum  clearance  and  low-rent  housing  seems  desirable, 
the  excessive  use  of  federal  financing,  on  the  other  hand,  would  bring 
inexorable  economic  limits  into  play,  as  it  has  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  European  continent.  The  rehousing  of  fractions  of  the  popula- 
tion in  structures  which  meet  more  or  less  adequately  the  current  but  ever 
evolving  concepts  of  minimum  standards  of  health  and  decency,  cannot 
be  considered  an  unmixed  blessing  if  the  means  of  financing  employed 
must  inevitably  bring  in  its  train  reduced  standards  of  food,  clothing,  and 
fuel  for  the  population  as  a  whole. 

PUBLIC  LAND  RESERVES  IN  FACT  IF  NOT  IN  NAME 

The  limitations  just  cited  do  not  mean,  however,  that  municipalities 
are  wholly  and  forever  debarred  from  acquiring  lands  suitable  for  general 
purposes,  and  from  holding  them  as  a  reserve  until  need  for  their  use 
arises.  In  fact,  without  intending  it,  a  large  number  of  municipalities 
have  already  bought  extensive  areas  of  lands  within  their  borders,  and 
have  been  making  installment  payments  on  the  purchase  price  out  of 
current  revenues  during  a  number  of  years  past.  Since  the  lands  involved 
were  selected  by  chance  and  therefore  planlessly,  they  are  heterogeneous  in 
character,  and  dispersed  in  location.  Title  has  not  yet  been  vested  in  the 
local  governments  concerned.  That  step  awaits  the  payment  of  a  final 
installment  in  the  form  of  costs  of  foreclosing  the  outstanding  tax  liens. 
Even  after  the  municipalities  take  title,  some  time  must  elapse  before 
they  can  ascertain  the  uses  to  which  the  lands  are  adapted,  and  before 
they  can  take  the  necessary  steps  to  consolidate  their  holdings  by  ex- 
changes with  the  private  holders  whose  lands  now  lie  interspersed  with  the 

*Hugh  R.   Pomeroy,    "San   Mateo   County's   Land   Acquisition   Program,"    The  American 
City,  November,  1936,  p.  79. 
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extensive  areas  which  already  constitute  a  public  land  reserve  in  fact  if 
not  in  name. 

Facts  have  not  yet  been  compiled  for  any  large  number  of  municipalities 
which  would  substantiate  this  startling  generalization.  Ernest  M.  Fisher 
published  in  1928  his  findings  comparing  the  growth  of  the  number  of 
lots  in  subdivisions  with  the  growth  of  population  in  nine  urban  areas.5 
In  all  these  areas  he  found  that  a  large  oversupply  of  lots  in  subdivisions 
had  been  characteristic  of  the  regions  throughout  their  history,  and  that  an 
unusually  large  surplus  had  been  created  during  the  most  recent  boom.6 
In  1932  he  published  a  more  intensive  study  of  the  situation  in  the  Grand 
Rapids  region,7  in  which  he  explored,  among  other  things,  the  waste  of 
public  and  private  funds  which  had  been  involved  in  the  excessive  sub- 
division in  that  area. 

In  the  previous  year  Herbert  D.  Simpson  had  published  his  study  of  the 
situation  in  Chicago,  and  in  the  outlying  municipalities  in  Cook  County.8 
He  compared  the  existing  oversupply  of  vacant  lots  with  the  estimated 
future  increase  of  population,  and  found  that  more  than  enough  lots  were 
already  in  existence  to  met  all  probable  needs  for  the  next  three  decades. 
He  found,  further,  that  one  effect  of  the  oversupply  was  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  a  process  of  discounting  the  probable  future  values  in 
order  to  arrive  at  any  defensible  present  value. 

Subsequently,  studies  along  the  same  lines  revealed  the  existence  of 
comparable  situations  in  Minneapolis,  Denver,  San  Diego,  and  Los 
Angeles.  Some  of  the  studies  of  insolvent  municipalities  in  Florida  made 
for  committees  of  bondholders  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  develop  facts 
concerning  the  status  of  the  enormous  excess  of  vacant  lots  with  respect  to 
tax  payments.  Excellent  and  revealing  as  these  studies  were,  their  effects 
in  enlightening  the  general  public  were  as  a  rule  limited  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  made  available  only  in  manuscript  or  mimeographed  form. 

It  remained  for  the  Michigan  State  Planning  Commission  to  publish  the 
first  detailed  analysis  of  the  vacant-lot  situation  with  respect  to  tax  pay- 
ments. The  study  dealt  primarily  with  conditions  in  Redford  Township 
in  the  Detroit  area  and  revealed  that  a  total  of  27,183  lots  had  been  pro- 
vided, of  which  only  1,179  had  been  utilized;  and  that  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  the  vacant  lots  had  ceased  to  pay  taxes  in  1932  or  earlier.  The 
report  comments  that  "taxes  on  vacant  lots  are  delinquent  to  an  extent  that 
suggests  abandonment  of  such  lots  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  owners."0 


"9 


BOf  these,  five— Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Flint,  Lansing,  and  Ann  Arbor— were  in  the  state 
of  Michigan;  two — Cleveland  and  Toledo— in  Ohio.  The  remaining  urban  areas  subjected  to 
scrutiny  were  Milwaukee  and  Birmingham  (Ala.). 

8Ernest  M.  Fisher,  Real  Estate  Subdividing  Activity  and  Population  Growth  in  Nine 
Urban  Areas,  University  of  Michigan,  1928. 

7Ernest  M.  Fisher  and  Raymond  F.  Smith,  Land  Subdividing  and  the  Rate  of  Utilization, 
University  of  Michigan,  1932. 

8Herbert  D.  Simpson  and  John  E.  Burton,  The  Valuation  of  Vacant  Land  in  Suburban 
Areas,  Institute  for  Economic  Research,  Chicago,  1931. 

8Earl  G.  von  Storch,  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Suburban  Subdivision  Development, 
Michigan  State  Planning  Commission,  Lansing,  1937. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  STUDY  OF  PREMATURE  SUBDIVISIONS 

A  report  issued  in  1938  by  the  New  York  State  Planning  Council 
presents  information  on  the  extent  of  premature  subdivision  in  8  cities 
and  62  towns,  distributed  in  four  of  the  state's  largest  metropolitan  areas. 
Excessive  numbers  of  vacant  land  parcels  were  found  to  exist  in  practically 
all  of  the  118  separate  governmental  areas  included  in  the  study,  a  small 
handful  of  compactly  built  villages  with  areas  of  one  square  mile  or  less 
being  the  only  exceptions.  The  heaviest  concentrations  of  vacant  and 
presumably  unused  lots  and  lands  in  the  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  Syracuse 
metropolitan  regions  were  found  to  lie  on  either  side  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  central  cities,  with  the  greater  number  of  such  lots  occurring  in 
the  suburban  towns  adjacent,  or  in  close  proximity,  to  the  central  cities. 
In  the  larger  metropolitan  area  centering  in  New  York  City,  the  pattern 
of  premature  subdivision  was  modified  by  an  outward  thrust  along  railway 
lines,  glaring  examples  having  been  found  almost  40  miles  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  central  city. 

Like  the  Michigan  study,  the  New  York  study  developed  information 
on  the  status  of  the  vacant  lots  with  respect  to  tax  payments.  In  5  of  the 
8  cities,  and  in  47  of  the  62  towns,  information  was  compiled,  property 
by  property,  on  the  accumulated  arrears  of  taxes  and  special  assessments. 
The  total  arrears  tabulated,  exclusive  of  penalties,  amounted  to  $34,500,- 
000,  of  which  the  arrears  on  vacant  lots  represented  more  than  two-thirds. 
The  tax  rolls  of  the  52  cities  and  towns  included  in  this  sample  contained 
293,000  vacant  land  parcels,  of  which  more  than  one-half  appeared  on 
the  lien  registers  on  which  unpaid  taxes  and  assessments  were  recorded. 
Wherever  the  tax  rolls  included  an  abnormally  large  proportion  of  vacant 
lots,  the  lien  registers  showed  that  a  disproportionately  large  percentage 
of  those  vacant  lots  was  in  arrears;  and  that  the  arrears  of  taxes  and 
special  assessments  which  had  accumulated  against  the  vacant  lots  com- 
prised the  major  fractions  of  all  delinquent  levies  outstanding.  This 
relationship  between  excessive  subdivision  on  the  one  hand,  and  excessive 
delinquency  on  the  other,  was  apparent  in  the  outlying  wards  of  central 
cities,  in  suburban  cities,  towns  and  villages  and  in  the  outlying  rural 
towns  on  the  fringes  of  the  metropolitan  regions.  This  fact  warrants  the 
assumption  that  the  same  relationship  exists  also  in  those  regions  where 
the  earlier  researches  by  Fisher  and  Simpson  revealed  the  existence  of 
vacant  lots  far  in  excess  of  any  reasonable  need. 

In  order  to  throw  light  on  the  attitude  of  the  owners  of  record  toward 
the  vacant  lots  in  arrears,  all  properties  of  that  type  in  three  cities  and 
27  towns  were  distributed  by  the  years  in  which  they  first  appeared  on 
the  records  of  unsaleable  tax  liens.  This  sample  included  slightly  more 
than  100,000  properties.  Of  this  number,  almost  two-thirds  were  found 
to  have  ceased  tax  payments  as  long  ago  as  1930;  almost  one-fifth  as  long 
ago  as  1926.  One  group  made  up  of  10,000  lots  in  widely  separated 
outlying  towns,  which  were  not  included  in  the  analysis  just  described, 
was  found  to  have  gone  into  arrears  shortly  after  the  collapse  of  the 
subdivision  boom  of  1895,  and  to  have  remained  in  arrears  ever  since. 
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These  facts  sustain  the  contention  of  the  Michigan  State  Planning  Com- 
mission that  many  of  the  vacant  lots  in  arrears  have  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  been  abandoned  by  the  owners  of  record. 

Who  then  does  own  them?  Buried  as  they  are  under  a  multiplicity 
of  public  and  private  liens,  it  is  obvious  that  no  individual  can  give  clear 
title  to  them.  Until  such  time  as  the  tax  liens  are  foreclosed,  large  num- 
bers of  these  lots  must  remain  unused  and  unuseable  for  either  public  or 
private  purposes.  Two  obstacles  have  until  recently  stood  in  the  way  of 
foreclosure — official  inertia,  and  the  high  costs  of  the  foreclosure  pro- 
ceeding. About  five  years  ago,  circumstances  arose  which  have  tended, 
if  not  wholly  to  remove,  then  at  least  to  reduce,  the  magnitude  of  those 
obstacles.  Since  that  time  the  counties,  cities,  or  towns  included  in  the 
study  have  acquired  saleable  and  insurable  titles  to  well  over  20,000  of 
the  vacant  lots  in  arrears — titles  based  on  the  foreclosure  of  liens  which 
it  had  cost  the  taxpaying  property  owners  in  those  areas  of  government 
millions  of  dollars  to  acquire.  The  local  governments  have  thus  unin- 
tentionally bought  and  paid  for  a  land  reserve  of  some  magnitude,  through 
the  workings  of  the  budget,  tax  and  bond  laws  under  which  they  operate. 

None  of  these  local  governments  has  yet  realized  the  advantages  of 
holding  these  lands  in  reserve.  Each  is  trying  to  sell  them,  allowing  the 
purchasers  to  pick  and  choose  more  or  less  at  random  among  the  public 
holdings.  Evidence  is  accumulating,  however,  that  the  excessive  number 
of  lots  will  be  no  more  readily  saleable  as  lots  by  the  local  governments 
than  they  proved  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  former  owners;  and  that  re- 
planning  and  replatting  must  precede  any  successful  program  for  putting 
the  lands  to  use,  whether  in  public  or  private  hands.  When  those  facts 
shall  have  been  demonstrated  by  experience,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
planners  may  succeed  in  guiding  local  governments  to  a  realization  of 
the  wisdom  of  withholding  selected  areas  not  only  from  sale,  but  also 
from  dedication  to  permanent  park  and  recreational  uses.  We  shall 
then  find  fewer  situations  like  the  following  one: 

"The  City  of  Boston  now  holds  tax  titles  on  10,000  properties  valued 
at  $7,730,000,  according  to  a  recent  statement  of  City  Collector  Merrit 
Thompson.  In  addition,  Mr.  Thompson  referred  to  tax  titles  that  have 
been  foreclosed  by  the  City  on  properties  valued  at  $590,000.  The  monthly 
income  in  rents  from  these  properties  is  about  $1,300,  an  indication  of 
their  poor  condition.  Since  there  is  no  tax  income  from  property  that 
has  been  foreclosed  in  this  manner,  every  effort  is  made  to  enable  the 
owners  to  redeem  them  or  to  buy  them  back  from  the  City,  or  to  interest 
other  private  purchasers.  Some  thirty  parcels  have  been  sold  during  the 
past  year."10 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  local  governments  can  acquire  valid 
title  to  all  the  vacant  lands  for  which  they  have  been  paying  the  price 
throughout  many  years.  With  all  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  fore- 
closure costs  remain  disproportionately  high  when  the  values  of  the  more 
poorly  located  lands  involved  are  taken  into  account.  A  carefully  drafted 
bill  designed  to  reduce  these  costs  to  a  minimum  was  introduced  in  the 

10News  Letter  of  the  Housing  Association  of  Metropolitan   Boston,    February,   1938. 
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Legislature  of  New  York  at  the  last  session,  but  failed  of  passage.  The 
calibre  of  the  committee  which  drafted  it  is  such  as  to  commend  the  bill 
to  municipalities  in  other  states  which  are  confronted  by  analogous 
problems.11 

Whenever  foreclosure  costs  can  be  reduced,  municipalities  in  state  after 
state  will  be  in  position  to  take  title  to  extensive  land-holdings — holdings 
which  in  fact  they  have  already  bought  and  paid  for. 

THE  BEARING  OF  ZONING  AND  PLANNING  PROCEDURES 

Certain  facts  remain  to  be  commented  on.  Zoning  boards  and  plan- 
ning commissions  had  been  established  in  most  of  the  urban  and  suburban 
municipalities  of  New  York  for  which  the  study  was  made.  They  had 
certainly  done  little  to  guide  or  check  the  madness  which  led  to  the  waste 
of  public  and  private  funds  in  the  premature  subdivision  of  rural  lands 
for  urban  purposes.  There  is  even  some  ground  for  the  belief  that  the 
widespread  tendency  to  overzone  helped  to  accentuate  the  madness. 

Even  the  staunchest  advocates  of  zoning  have  come  to  see  that  over- 
zoning  for  business  and  multi-family  uses  is  a  fault  common  to  most  ordi- 
nances both  in  urban  and  suburban  areas.  Very  few  see,  however,  that 
the  most  serious  overzoning  has  often  taken  place  in  the  most  highly 
restricted  of  all  zones — that  for  one-family  residence.  That  happens  to  be 
the  least  intensive  use  zone  in  the  typical  ordinance.  When  one  views 
as  a  whole  all  the  separate  zoning  ordinances  in  a  metropolitan  area, 
it  becomes  obvious  that  that  zone  has  been  applied  to  extensive  areas  not 
only  within  the  central  city  but  to  even  larger  areas  in  the  suburban 
and  rural  municipalities;  and  that  much  of  the  land  included  in  it  is  not 
now,  and  may  never  be,  ripe  for  even  so  intensive  a  use  as  one-family 
houses  on  small  plots.  In  areas  where  the  only  economic  uses  are  100-acre 
farms,  40-acre  estates,  or  60-acre  woodlots,  it  is  idle  to  zone  for  close 
occupancy  in  one-family  residences,  even  if  we  invite  the  displeasure  of 
the  courts  by  requiring  minimum  lot  sizes  of  one,  two,  or  five  acres.  In 
short,  when  all  the  outlying  lands  within  our  city  limits  and  for  miles 
and  miles  beyond  their  boundaries  are  zoned  for  uses  to  which  they  cannot 
possibly  be  adapted,  we  are  courting  disaster.  Worse  still,  we  are  de- 
priving the  existing  uses  of  the  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and 
without  which  many  of  them  must  disappear;  and  we  are  providing  bait 
for  suckers  to  be  used  by  shoestring  promoters  of  so-called  home  develop- 
ments on  which  no  real  home  can  ever  exist. 

In  order  to  stabilize  values  in  such  areas,  and  to  protect  existing  uses 
against  incompatible  and  destructive  intrusions,  we  shall  have  to  learn 
that  zoning  of  the  conventional  urban  type  is  wholly  inadequate  in 
many  suburban  and  rural  areas  whether  those  areas  exist  inside  or  outside 
the  city  limits.  That  such  areas  may  have  the  benefits  of  zoning,  we  must 
discover  how  to  bridge  the  existing  gap  between  the  most  intensive  use 
for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  rural  zoning  ordinances  of  Wisconsin, 
and  the  least  intensive  use  characteristic  of  developed  urban  centers.  The 

"Senate  Introductory  138,  Feld;  Assembly  Introductory  147,  Phelps. 
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problem  is  how  to  provide  for  the  many,  varied,  and  indispensable  uses 
which  lie  between  the  two  extremes. 

The  related  problem  of  subdivision  control  demands  increasing  atten- 
tion also.  To  a  gradually  growing  extent  municipalities  are  gaining  and 
exercising  the  power  to  regulate  the  chopping  up  of  land  into  building 
sites,  and  are  requiring  the  installation  of  paving,  sidewalks,  and  utilities 
(or  a  bond  therefor)  prior  to  the  sale  of  lots.  Ill-planned  and  excessive 
subdividing  may  thus  be  lessened  and  a  much-needed  reduction  in  hard- 
ships to  prospective  home-owners  and  in  future  tax  delinquency  may  be 
achieved.12 

THE  PLACE  OF  TAXATION  IN  THE  PROBLEM 

The  long-run  effects  of  methods  of  taxation  cannot  safely  be  ignored  in 
any  realistic  consideration  of  the  factors  which  must  affect  the  establish- 
ment of  any  municipal  land  policy  whatsoever.  This  is  true  whether 
that  policy  be  limited  to  acquisition  and  development  of  lands  for  low- 
rent  housing,  whether  it  be  broadened  to  include  acquisition  of  municipal 
land  reserves  comparable  to  those  maintained  by  many  European  cities, 
or  whether  all  lands  within  a  municipality,  both  in  public  and  in  private 
ownership,  are  to  be  brought  within  its  scope. 

It  is  possible  to  levy  taxes  in  such  a  way  as  (1)  to  increase  the  cost 
of  food,  clothing,  and  fuel,  thus  reducing  the  margin  of  personal  income 
available  for  payment  of  rent  or  for  capitalization  into  the  purchase  price 
of  a  home;  (2)  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  the  materials  which 
enter  into  the  cost  of  construction;  and  (3)  to  increase  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing and  maintaining  buildings.  Any  system  of  taxation  which  does  these 
things  makes  it  more  difficult  for  private  builders  to  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  the  lower-income  groups,  and  enlarges  the  field  within  which 
government  subsidy  is  required.  At  the  same  time — all  other  things 
being  equal — this  kind  of  tax  system  makes  it  easier  for  private  owners 
to  hold  well-located  and  desirable  lands  out  of  use,  and  therefore  in- 
creases their  bargaining  power  when  builders  negotiate  for  sites,  whether 
those  builders  be  private  individuals  or  public  agencies. 

The  importance  of  taxation  in  the  problem  of  slum  clearance  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  The  replacement  by  private  initiative  of  old  and  obso- 
lete buildings  by  modern  buildings  will,  under  our  present  tax  system, 
lead  inevitably  to  a  substantial  increase  in  the  annual  tax  bill  on  the 
property.  The  better  and  more  adequate  the  building  which  replaces 
the  slum,  the  greater  the  increase  in  the  recurrent  annual  bill  for  local 
taxes.  Only  philanthropists,  therefore, — and  few  of  them — will  undertake 
such  operations  for  low-rent  housing  when  they  know  in  advance  that  in- 
creased taxes  on  the  property  must  be  deducted  from  the  rigid  gross 
rents  per  unit  before  any  allocations  can  be  made  to  operation  and  main- 
tenance, or  to  the  fixed  charges  on  invested  capital.  In  short,  we  sub- 
sidize those  who  maintain  slum  dwellings  and  penalize  those  who  would 

"For  an  excellent  analysis  of  recent  legislation  of  this  type,  see  "New  Planning  Laws 
Strengthen  Subdivision  Control,"  by  Wayne  D.  Heydecker  in  The  American  City  for  June, 
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replace  them.  As  long  as  we  persist  in  maintaining  this  absurdity  in  our 
existing  tax  system,  we  shall  make  little  progress  in  clearing  our  slums 
beyond  the  extent  to  which  the  state  or  federal  governments  take  over  the 
task  or  provide  subsidies  sufficient  to  offset  the  effects  of  the  penalties 
imposed  on  the  private  builders  who  might  otherwise  attack  the  problem 
as  a  business  venture. 

So  much  for  the  negative  effects  on  municipal  land  policy  which  inhere 
in  our  present  system  of  taxation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to 
devise  a  system  of  local  property  taxes  which  would  decrease  costs  of 
construction,  as  well  as  of  operation  and  maintenance,  and  thereby  in- 
crease industrial  activity,  employment,  and  the  effective  level  of  wages. 
Progressive  lowering  of  the  tax  rate  on  all  buildings  and  increasing  the  tax 
rate  on  land  would  decrease  the  tax  burden  on  home  owners  and  on 
tenants  of  low-rent  housing  projects  and  would  advance  the  public  welfare 
through  properly  penalizing  those  who  would  hold  desirable  land  out 
of  use  in  order  to  speculate  on  the  chances  for  sale  at  a  profit  when  more 
intensive  uses  become  possible.  It  would  thus  become  an  effective  weapon 
against  the  forces  which  today  make  almost  impossible  the  public  ac- 
ceptance of  a  zoning  ordinance  that  does  not  set  aside  for  business,  for 
multi-family  residential  uses,  and  for  single-family  uses,  larger  areas  than 
can  ever  be  used  for  those  purposes;  and  which  enable  holders  to  main- 
tain the  prices  of  unused  or  partially  used  lands  in  each  zone  at  levels 
so  far  above  capitalized  earning  power  that  adequate  development  of  the 
lands  becomes  economically  impossible. 

ZONING* 
S.  R.  De  Boer 

Nearly  twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  the  first  American  cities 
began  to  regulate  their  building  processes  by  zoning.  It  was  a  great 
step  forward  in  the  matter  of  more  orderly  city  building.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  argument  in  regard  to  the  legality  of  zoning,  and  in  most 
cases  the  ordinances  actually  passed  were  a  compromise  between  the 
interests  of  real  estate  holders  and  the  city.  The  efficacy  of  the  work, 
however,  is  apparent  today,  and  perhaps  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in 
the  areas  outside  of  the  limits  of  zoned  cities.  A  comparison  between 
these  outer  and  unzoned  districts  and  the  regulated  growth  inside  the 
city  limits  is  the  most  convincing  argument  for  zoning. 

In  the  light  of  nearly  two  decades  of  experience,  it  is  well  to  review 
the  effect  of  zoning  on  the  various  units  of  the  city  plan.  The  principles 
underlying  the  zoning  work  were  a  desire  for  more  sunlight  and  air; 
greater  protection  against  smoke,  noise,  dust,  and  other  city  annoyances; 
better  regulation  of  traffic  and  of  utility  lines;  prevention  of  crowding; 
and  in  general,  a  more  orderly  growth.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
after  two  decades  of  zoning,  new  thoughts  would  occur  which  would  re- 

*Mr.  DeBoer  does  not  disagree  with  the  report  of  Messrs.  Buttenheim  and  Cornick  but 
since  his  approach  to  the  subject  has  been  from  the  standpoint  of  correction  of  present  day 
zoning  regulations,  he  is  submitting  a  minority  report. 
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quire  a  broadening  of  the  regulations  and  also  that  the  matters  which 
had  to  be  compromised  in  the  early  ordinances  would  by  now  show  their 
effect.  We  shall  take  the  zoning  rules  by  their  usual  districts  and  briefly 
review  some  shortcomings. 

Business  Districts:  The  original  proposals  for  zoning  were  based  on 
building  height  studies  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  In  these  studies  the 
influence  of  one  tall  building  on  the  surrounding  property  was  clearly 
indicated.  Shadows  were  measured  and  calculations  made  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  sunlight  which  would  reach  offices.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  studies  indicated  that  more  light  and  air  were  badly  needed,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  zoning  ordinance  in  this  respect  has  been  largely  on  the 
upper  stories  where  the  set-backs  amounted  to  enough  to  create  open  space. 
In  the  lower  stories  the  effect  of  zoning  in  regard  to  more  light  and  air 
has  been  very  small. 

This  result  might  have  been  expected  because  the  business  districts 
of  our  cities  were  largely  established  when  zoning  ordinances  were 
passed.  Land  values  were  such  that  it  became  an  injustice  not  to  allow 
the  builder  of  a  new  office  building  to  make  use  of  the  land  area  in  a 
similar  way  as  the  existing  buildings.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  lower 
six  to  ten  stories  of  office  buildings,  the  zoning  ordinances  might  have 
been  non-existent. 

It  is  now  generally  felt  that  cities  have  set  aside  far  too  much  area 
for  business  purposes.  This  was  bound  to  happen  because  the  process 
of  zoning  in  a  democracy  requires  the  approval  of  the  property  affected,  or 
at  least  a  sufficient  majority  of  it.  Since  in  most  places  the  highest  value 
of  real  estate  is  represented  by  the  commercial  area,  it  was  logical  that 
many  property  owners  insisted  on  that  higher  financial  use  rather  than 
on  other  uses.  The  interest  of  the  city  as  a  whole  had  to  be  more  or 
less  submerged  to  meet  the  interest  of  individuals.  As  a  result  of  the 
over-zoning  of  commercial  areas  we  now  have  a  condition  where  the 
amount  of  business  property  is  so  great  that  it  affects  the  values  of  all 
business  property.  Downtown  districts,  especially,  are  affected  by  the 
great  amount  of  business  frontage  which  has  been  set  aside  along  major 
traffic  arteries. 

Zoning  has  had  no  material  influence  on  the  appearance  of  our  business 
districts.  It  did  not  intend  to  promote  aesthetic  values,  and  none  has 
occurred  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  sky  lines  created  by  the  set- 
back type  of  buildings. 

Apartment  House  Districts:  As  we  examine  the  zoning  ordinances  in 
regard  to  apartment  houses,  we  find  that  the  intention  of  creating  more 
sunlight  and  air  has  been  theoretical  rather  than  actual.  Side  yards 
in  apartment  house  districts  run  from  3  feet  to  %  the  height  of  a  building. 
The  open  space  between  two  buildings  is  hardly  ever  more  than  10  feet. 
Front  yards  often  are  not  required,  and  then  often  are  not  more  than  8 
or  10  feet.  Lot  coverage  is  frequently  as  high  as  80  per  cent. 

Housing  experts  lay  down  the  following  requirements  for  modern 
apartments.  They  must  have  cross-ventilation,  sunlight,  quiet,  a  pleasant 
outlook,  adequate  privacy,  children's  play  space  adjacent,  and  all  of  this 
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must  be  available  at  a  price  which  citizens  of  average  income  or  below 
can  afford.  If  we  check  these  ideals  against  present  day  zoning,  we  find 
that  very  few  apartment  houses  have  cross-ventilation.  Sunlight  is  ex- 
cluded from  most  apartments.  Street  noises  reach  up  to  the  lower  floors, 
smoke  and  soot  also  invade  the  lower  stories.  A  pleasant  outlook  is 
rare,  as  well  as  expensive,  and  playground  facilities  are  usually  less 
available  in  the  densely  populated  apartment  house  districts  than  they 
are  in  the  fancy  open  residential  districts. 

Density  of  population  in  the  apartment  house  zone  has  been  somewhat 
regulated,  but  the  maximum  densities  allowed  by  zoning  ordinances  are 
far  beyond  what  is  considered  good  housing. 

Zoning  has  definitely  emphasized  horizontal  building.  The  average 
apartment  house  is  only  2y$  stories  high  and  occupies  most  of  the  site. 
This  means  that  a  great  percentage  of  apartment  house  dwellers  live  in 
the  lower  strata  of  city  atmosphere,  where  smoke  and  soot  and  dust  as 
well  as  noise  and  commotion  are  the  worst,  and  play  space  impossible. 

With  present  day  facilities  there  is  no  reason  why  apartment  houses 
should  not  be  built  higher  and  given  cheap  elevator  service.  More  ground 
space  which  can  be  used  for  playground  work  and  beautification  would 
result,  as  well  as  better  air  and  light,  and  chances  for  cross-ventilation  for 
all  rooms. 

Single  Family  Districts:  The  effect  of  zoning  has  been  felt  perhaps  more 
in  the  single  family  district  than  elsewhere,  and  our  cities  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  large  number  of  single  family  homes  they  have.  Cheap 
transportation,  and  cheap  real  estate  have  been  a  factor  in  this  as  well 
as  zoning,  but  the  fact  remains  that  without  protection  most  of  our 
attractive  residential  districts  would  have  been  despoiled  during  the  last 
two  decades. 

In  some  cities  the  restrictions  for  these  districts  have  been  rather  too 
complicated  and  not  enough  emphasis  given  to  open  ground  space,  elim- 
ination of  non-conforming  uses,  and  proper  relation  to  traffic  arteries. 
The  future  will  demand  that  these  areas  be  kept  as  free  as  possible  from 
the  annoyance  of  traffic.  New  types  of  subdivision  designs  are  already 
based  on  this  demand,  and  zoning  regulations  should  be  made  to  meet  it. 

Industrial  Districts:  The  industrial  district  is  very  largely  an  unre- 
stricted one  in  our  zoning  ordinances.  As  the  result  of  that  it  has  become 
the  place  where  very  cheap  buildings  of  a  temporary  nature  are  being 
erected  by  many  of  the  transient  residents  of  the  city.  So  far  cities  have 
found  no  solution  for  this  problem  and  the  influence  of  the  zoning  ordi- 
nance in  regard  to  these  has  been  non-existent.  If  a  special  residential 
district  could  be  created  for  temporary  shacks,  it  would  be  well  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  industrial  area  for  residential  purposes. 

Housing  Projects:  The  inadequacy  of  present  zoning  ordinances  is 
perhaps  most  conspicuous  in  the  matter  of  slums  and  proposed  housing 
projects.  The  influence  on  slums  as  such  has  been  negligible  if  at  all 
existent.  Perhaps  none  could  be  expected  because  the  zoning  ordinances 
were  not  retroactive  and  at  no  place  provided  for  slum  clearance.  It  is 
now  clear  that  zoning  cannot  be  applied  in  this  respect  and  that  only 
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wholesale  acquisition  of  slum  blocks  and  their  replacement  by  better 
structures  will  be  effective.  The  same  thing  holds  in  regard  to  new 
housing  projects.  Zoning  has  not  promoted  a  healthy  piecemeal  rebuild- 
ing of  obsolete  areas,  but  mostly  the  control  of  building  in  new  sub- 
divisions and  vacant  land.  For  good  housing  projects  we  must  today  not 
only  acquire  the  land  but  demolish  large  blocks  of  obsolete  buildings. 
In  regard  to  housing  and  slum  clearance  the  conclusion  must  be  that 
zoning  regulations  by  themselves  are  not  able  to  cope  with  conditions  but 
that  they  must  be  supplemented  by  acquisition  of  obsolete  blocks. 


SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION 

REPORTER 

John  Nolen,  Jr.,  Director  of  Planning,  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission. 

DISCUSSION  LEADERS 

Russell  V.  Black,  Director,  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board. 
Myron  D.  Downs,  Engineer-Secretary,  City  Planning  Commission, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Wayne  D.  Heydecker,  Director  of  State  Planning,  Division  of 

State  Planning,  New  York. 
Albert  W.  Noonan,  Director,  National  Association  of  Assessing 

Officers. 
C.  B.  Whitnall,  Member,  Wisconsin  State  Planning  Board. 

On  that  portion  of  the  committee  report  signed  by  Mr.  Buttenheim 
and  Mr.  Cornick  there  was  general  agreement.  Interest  was  focused  on 
the  problems  and  possibilities  of  utilizing  tax  delinquent  and  reverting 
land.  Comments  were  submitted  by  five  discussion  leaders  and  a  similar 
number  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  Wayne  D.  Heydecker  was  in  complete  agreement  with  the  com- 
mittee report.  He  recommended  speeding  up  the  process  of  tax  fore- 
closure, granting  power  to  exchange  public  holdings  to  round  out 
ownerships,  giving  planning  boards  an  opportunity  to  study  the  poten- 
tialities of  tax  delinquent  land  before  resale.  As  a  preferable  alternative 
to  resale,  he  proposed  that  municipalities  be  authorized  to  lease  such 
lands  thereby  providing  revenue  from  lands  not  now  contributing  any 
return.  He  challenged  the  planners  to  find  a  new  form  of  zoning  for 
the  fringe  of  land  between  urban  and  rural  areas  to  prevent  premature 
or  uneconomic  development.  He  endorsed  specifically  the  committee 
views  on  taxation  as  a  factor  in  urban  land  policies  and  recommended 
a  study  of  the  experience  of  Pennsylvania  municipalities  with  the  so- 
called  graded  tax  law.  He  felt  that  taxation  was  the  key  to  the  problem 
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of  planning  for  future  urban  and  rural  development  and  that  recent  laws 
in  New  York  permitting  planning  boards  to  compel  the  installation  of 
appropriate  improvements  on  raw  land  would  help  to  overcome  previous 
failures  to  check  the  riot  of  subdivisions. 

While  Mr.  Russell  V.  Black  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  extending 
public  land  holdings,  he  felt  that  in  metropolitan  areas  the  green  wedge 
idea  was  more  practicable  than  the  greenbelt  because  there  was  no  agree- 
ment as  to  when  and  where  we  should  stop  city  growth.  These  wedges 
could  not  be  retained,  he  observed,  if  used  for  new  transportation  facil- 
ities. He  pointed  out  that  although  European  experience  makes  us  en- 
vious, most  of  their  municipal  land  reserves  were  acquired  early,  whereas 
present  day  American  efforts  were  in  competition  with  the  speculator. 
He  stated  that  public  use  of  foreclosed  lands  was  a  by-product  of  the 
situation,  that  their  disposal  or  use  was  a  question  of  municipal  policy 
and  that  whatever  it  was  it  should  follow  some  definite  plan  and  the 
disposal  should  not  be  precipitant.  He  felt  that  indiscriminate  subdivi- 
sions should  be  choked  off  and  perhaps  a  requirement  for  a  certificate 
of  necessity  considered.  He  questioned  placing  the  primary  burden  of 
taxation  on  the  land  lest  it  encourage  the  building  up  of  all  vacant  areas 
which  otherwise  might  be  retained  as  open  space  or  be  available  if 
needed  for  future  public  use.  He  favored  the  policy  pursued  in  England 
where  the  tax  is  based  on  revenue. 

Mr.  Myron  D.  Downs  submitted  five  observations  particularly  for  the 
attention  of  the  professional  planner:  (1)  That  a  good  quality  of  plan  was 
essential  to  proper  zoning  and  subdivision  control.  (2)  That  Cincinnati 
has  had  a  successful  eleven  years  experience  in  controlling  subdivisions  by 
requiring  the  installation  of  all  utilities  and  improvements  at  the  devel- 
opers' expense.  (3)  That  reserving  public  lands  for  building  booms  was 
not  needed.  (4)  That  New  Orleans'  reservation  of  the  river  front  was 
an  example  of  good  sense  though  perhaps  inspired  by  fear,  and  an  in- 
centive to  public  support  for  the  acquisition  of  public  land  reserves. 
(5)  That  bond  issues  were  questionable  and  would  penalize  the  new 
ideas  of  the  next  generation. 

Mr.  Albert  W.  Noonan,  representing  the  tax  assessors'  viewpoint,  felt 
that  the  report  was  sound  but  that  we  might  get  away  from  the  idea  of 
regimentation  if  planners  were  called  "public  conservators."  He  scored 
the  premature  subdivision  of  land  and  pointed  out  that  in  some  states 
there  were  constitutional  provisions  which  prohibited  using  the  public 
credit  for  private  purposes.  He  thought  that  municipalities  in  granting 
marketable  titles  for  tax  delinquent  land  had  an  opportunity  to  control 
future  use.  The  policy  of  peddling  tax  liens  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  community.  He  endorsed  the  principle  of  the  greenbelt  and  green 
wedge,  particularly  the  latter.  He  was  inclined  to  doubt  the  beneficial 
effect  financially  of  preferential  tax  treatment  on  slum  clearance  and 
better  housing;  he  predicted  that  accumulated  land  reserves  would  have 
political  difficulties. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Whitnall  pointed  out  that  land  is  a  community  asset  and  a 
key  to  the  enjoyment  of  light,  air  and  water.  He  favored  taxation  of  land 
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in  the  form  of  rentals,  shifting  the  tax  on  houses  to  land  rental.  He 
suggested  the  possibility  of  the  federal  government's  doing  for  cities  and 
counties  what  it  has  done  for  the  national  banks,  using  their  bonds  as  the 
basis  for  currency  issues.  He  advocated  the  acquisition  of  municipal  land 
reserves  in  natural  areas  such  as  along  water  courses  and  in  stream  valleys. 

Then  from  the  floor  Mr.  Hugh  R.  Pomeroy  referred  to  Mr.  Downs's 
statement  that  the  requirement  of  improvements  in  subdivisions  will  auto- 
matically require  evidence  of  the  marketability  of  lots  in  order  to  secure 
financing,  and  pointed  out  that  marketability  is  not  a  criterion  of  need 
when  the  market  is  speculative.  He  deplored  the  high  cost  of  acquiring 
land  reserves  at  values  out  of  line  in  relation  to  the  city  plan,  as  being 
a  subsidy  of  land  values  and  uses  which  are  socially  and  economically 
detrimental.  Unjustified  values  in  blighted  areas  are  the  chief  barrier 
to  planning  controls  for  their  rehabilitation.  He  favored  amortizing  the 
financial  structures  of  buildings  in  blighted  areas  as  the  physical  struc- 
tures decline  and  thought  that  zoning  should  be  more  than  a  sanctification 
of  existing  tendencies,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  actually  an  instrumental- 
ity for  accomplishing  broad  objectives.  As  an  illustration  of  sound  public 
land  policy,  Mr.  Pomeroy  stated  that  San  Mateo  County  was  making  an 
annual  tax  levy  for  land  acquisition. 

Mr.  Russel  0.  Koenig  stressed  the  point  that  where  planning  commis- 
sions approved  streets  before  acceptance  and  ordinances  prevented  taxes, 
curb  cuts,  and  so  forth  if  subdivision  rules  were  evaded,  excess  subdivi- 
sion was  inhibited.  He  remarked  that  Ohio  law  precludes  sale  by  metes 
and  bounds. 

Mr.  Aaron  B.  Horwitz  stated  that  public  ownership  along  main  trunk 
highways  would  relieve  pressure  for  undesirable  uses,  and  that  replatting 
by  abandonment  should  be  forced  when  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
lots  in  a  subdivision  is  delinquent.  Mr.  Heydecker,  in  commenting  on 
Mr.  De  Boer's  report  stated  that  removal  of  superfluous  business  areas 
on  main  highways  could  be  aided  by  presenting  quantitative  figures  of 
prospective  use,  emphasizing  that  the  present  policy  condemns  property 
to  lie  fallow. 

Mr.  H.  Evert  Kincaid  recommended  the  enforcement  of  good  subdivi- 
sion regulations,  the  lack  of  which  was  very  prevalent.  FHA  insured 
mortgages  are  not  sound  unless  a  good  neighborhood  is  insured. 

One  result  of  this  committee's  report  is  realization  of  the  very  evident 
need  for  more  factual  information  on  the  extent  and  character  of  public 
land  ownership  in  every  urban  area  throughout  the  country,  so  that  com- 
munities can  understand  more  clearly  their  present  situation  and  plan 
their  future  needs.  Such  a  survey,  quite  obviously,  would  be  of  most  value 
if  uniform  procedures  were  established  so  that  results  would  have  compar- 
ative value  where  problems  were  similar.  It  might  include  studies  of 
the  tax  delinquency  and  vacant  lot  situation  wherever  these  conditions 
were  prevalent.  This  last  statement  is  the  responsibility  of  the  reporter. 
It  was  not  discussed  at  the  meeting. 


RURAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ZONING 

COMMITTEE* 

0.  B.  Jesness,  Chairman,  Chief  of  Division  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

J.  M.  Albers,  Areal  Planning  Engineer,  Wisconsin  State  Planning 
Board. 

Ernest  H.  Wiecking,  Assistant  Coordinator  of  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Rural  zoning  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  employment  of  zoning  to  regulate 
land  use  within  incorporated  municipalities.  The  movement  at  first  was 
an  extension  of  municipal  zoning  into  suburban  areas  and  to  strip  zoning 
along  important  highways.  Later  the  zoning  principle  was  extended  to 
purely  rural  areas  and  rural  conditions.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  development 
follows : 

URBAN  TYPE  OF  RURAL  ZONING 

San  Francisco  County  in  1921  and  Los  Angeles  County  in  1925  and 
1927  adopted  "districting"  plans.1  A  comprehensive  planning  act  enabling 
all  California  counties  to  adopt  zoning  regulations  was  enacted  in  1927 
and  1929.  Wisconsin  passed  an  urban  county  enabling  act  in  1923.  In 
1925  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  clear  across  the  continent,  proposed  a 
constitutional  amendment — duly  adopted  the  following  year — to  permit 
the  authorization  of  zoning  in  urban  Fulton  County.  The  year  1927  saw 
further  county  enabling  acts  designed  to  apply  to  suburban  conditions. 
In  that  year,  enabling  acts  for  Glynn,  Chatham  and  Fulton  counties  were 
added  to  the  statute  books  of  Georgia;  an  act  applying  to  counties  with 
a  population  density  of  over  500  per  square  mile,  in  Virginia;  and  an  act 
laying  the  basis  for  zoning  in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  in 
Maryland.  In  1928,  a  statute  authorizing  zoning  adjacent  to  second-class 
cities  was  passed  in  Kentucky.  Since  then  other  urban  county  enabling 
acts  include:  Illinois  (1935),  Maryland  (ten  counties,  1935),  Tennessee 
(Shelby  County,  1935),  Florida  (Dade  County,  1937),  and  Georgia, 
(Cobb,  Richmond  and  DeKalb  Counties,  1937-38). 

*The  committee  acknowledges  the  helpful  assistance  of  Herman  Walker  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  in  the  assembly  of  material  for  this  report. 

1See  L.  Deming  Tilton,  "The  Districting  Plan  of  Orange  County,  California,"  in  Journal 
of  Land  and  Public  Utility  Economics,  November,  1936 ;  and  H.  R.  Pomeroy,  "County  Zoning 
under  the  California  Planning  Act,"  in  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  May,  1931. 
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Parallel  to  this  development  has  been  the  growth  of  zoning  enabling 
legislation  for  "towns"  in  the  northeastern  states  (combined  urban-rural 
units  of  government)  and  for  townships  in  a  few  of  the  middle  states. 
The  beginning  was  made  in  1925,  when  three  states  (Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Hampshire)  passed  acts  enabling  "towns"  to  zone. 
The  development  was  rapid  in  this  region;  and  by  1933  town  enabling 
acts  were  in  force  in  all  the  New  England  states  and  New  York.  In 
addition,  a  1928  New  Jersey  statute  had  empowered  townships  to  zone, 
and  Pennsylvania  in  1931  authorized  zoning  in  first-class  townships.  A 
1937  law  has  extended  the  power  in  Pennsylvania  to  second-class  town- 
ships (thus  completing  the  authorization  for  all  townships  in  that  state) . 
In  1929,  moreover,  the  Michigan  legislature  enacted  a  township  enabling 
act.  This  authority  was  later  withdrawn,  in  1933,  only  to  be  restored 
again  in  1937  to  certain  townships  (those  with  a  population  of  5,000 
or  over  and  those  adjacent  to  cities  having  a  population  of  40,000  or 
over). 

RURAL  TYPE  OF  ZONING 

Wisconsin  took  the  lead  in  passing  legislation  to  apply  zoning  to  strictly 
rural  conditions  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  1923  act  passed  in 
1929,  under  which  counties  are  permitted  to  "regulate,  restrict  and  deter- 
mine the  areas  within  which  agriculture,  forestry  and  recreation  .  .  . 
may  be  conducted."  Other  states  have  followed  suit.  In  1933,  Michigan, 
by  way  of  a  revision  to  the  pre-existing  township  act;  in  1935,  Indiana 
and  Washington,  in  their  respective  county  planning  acts;  in  1937,  Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee  (the  latter  covering  only  the  counties  of  Johnson, 
Sullivan,  Unicoi,  Washington  and  Carter),  and  California  (amendment  to 
the  1929  planning  act)  ;  in  1937-38,  Georgia  authorized  zoning  along 
highways  (Glynn,  Liberty,  Chatham  and  Bryan  counties  only) ;  and,  most 
recently — on  April  1,  1938 — Virginia.2 

SUMMARY  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  LAWS 

There  is  less  uniformity  in  rural  zoning  acts  than  in  the  city  acts. 
A  fairly  complete  enabling  act  will  include  the  following  main  features: 
(a)  statement  of  purposes;  (b)  grant  of  power  to  local  authorities;  (c) 
provision  for  a  commission  to  make  the  investigations  and  formulations 
prerequisite  to  rational  zoning  and  to  recommend  the  main  lines  of  the 
ordinance  to  be  adopted  by  the  governing  authority;  (d)  provisions  for 
hearings;  (e)  board  of  appeals  or  adjustment;  (f)  enforcement;  (g) 
amendments. 

Grant  of  Power:  The  acts  which  are  exclusively  zoning  in  scope  ordi- 
narily set  forth  the  grant  of  power  in  pointed  and  enumerative  terms. 
The  Wisconsin  act  may  be  cited  as  an  example:  "The  county  board  of  any 
county  may  by  ordinance  regulate,  restrict  and  determine  the  areas  within 
which  agriculture,  forestry  and  recreation  may  be  conducted,  the  location 
of  roads,  schools,  trades  and  industries,  the  location,  height,  bulk,  number 

2These  acts  have  typically  been  comprehensive  in  character,  covering  suburban  as  well  as 
distinctly  rural  situations. 
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of  stories,  and  size  of  buildings  and  other  structures,  the  percentage  of  lot 
which  may  be  occupied,  size  of  yards,  courts,  and  other  open  spaces, 
the  density  and  distribution  of  population,  and  the  location  of  buildings 
designed  for  specified  uses,  and  establish  districts  of  such  number,  shape 
and  area,  and  may  also  establish  set-back  building  lines,  and  may  further 
regulate,  restrict,  and  determine  the  areas  along  natural  water  courses, 
channels,  streams,  and  creeks  in  which  trades  and  industries,  and  the 
location  of  buildings  for  specified  uses  may  be  prohibited,  and  may  adopt 
an  official  map  which  shall  show  thereon  the  natural  water  courses,  chan- 
nels, streams,  and  creeks  and  the  areas  along  such  natural  water  courses, 
channels,  streams  and  creeks  which  may  be  restricted,  outside  the  limits  of 
incorporated  villages  and  cities,  as  such  county  board  may  deem  best 
suited  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section."  More  frequently,  the  acts 
do  not  limit  the  types  of  rural  zones  to  agriculture,  forestry  and  recreation, 
as  does  the  Wisconsin  act;  but  allow  also  the  establishment  of  districts 
for  "conservation,"  "grazing"  and  others.  The  Dade  County  (Florida) 
act  gives  authority  to  regulate  the  uses  of  both  "land  and  water."  What 
types  of  zones  it  is  needed  to  permit,  of  course,  depend  entirely  on  the 
situations  with  which  the  particular  localities  have  to  deal;  and  probably 
in  the  states  now  having  zoning  laws,  agricultural,  forestry  and  recreation 
zones  may  usually  fill  the  bill,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

A  single  statement  is  usually  deemed  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  needed 
power;  and  the  Michigan  law  is  unique  in  containing  three  separate 
grants,  in  as  many  sections,  each  one  of  which  is  phrased  in  different 
terms.  The  first  speaks  of  the  "areas  within  which  given  forms  of  land 
ulilization  shall  be  prohibited  or  encouraged,"  of  the  "use  of  land  for 
trade,  industry,  residence,  recreation,  agriculture,  forestry,  water  supply 
conservation,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  of  the  "location  of  trades  and  industries  and 
of  buildings  designed  for  specified  uses" ;  the  second,  of  the  height,  etc.,  of 
buildings,  the  size  of  yards,  and  the  "areas  to  be  used  for  agriculture, 
forestry  and  recreation";  and  the  third  of  the  number  of  families  per- 
mitted to  occupy  dwellings. 

Washington,  California  and  Indiana  provide  for  zoning  in  the  course 
of  planning  statutes.  Here  zoning  is  expressly  conceived  to  be  a  device 
for  implementing  particular  portions  of  a  master  plan.  In  the  Indiana 
act,  for  example,  the  county  board  is  authorized  to  adopt  ordinances 
recommended  to  it  by  the  planning  commission  "for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  master  plan  or  any  part  thereof,  including  zoning  and  land 
use  regulations."  As  stated  elsewhere  in  the  act,  the  master  plan  in- 
cludes, among  other  matters,  recommendations  concerning  "the  general 
location  and  extent  of  existing  and  proposed  forests,  agricultural  areas 
and  other  development  areas  for  purposes  of  conservation,  food  and  water 
supply,  sanitary  and  drainage  facilities,  or  the  protection  of  urban  and 
rural  development;  also  a  land  utilization  program,  including  the  gen- 
eral classification  and  allocation  of  land  within  the  county  amongst 
mineral,  agricultural,  soil  conservation,  water  conservation,  forestry, 
recreational,  industrial,  urbanization,  housing  and  other  uses  and  pur- 
poses." 
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Purposes:  The  Pennsylvania  act  includes  a  particularly  careful  and 
comprehensive  statement  of  purposes  which  may  be  quoted  as  an  illustra- 
tion: ".  .  .  promoting  the  health,  safety,  morals,  convenience,  order,  pros- 
perity or  welfare  of  the  present  and  future  inhabitants  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  including,  amongst  other  things,  the  lessening  of  congestion 
in  the  streets  or  roads  or  reducing  the  waste  of  excessive  amounts  of  roads, 
securing  safety  from  fire  and  other  dangers,  providing  adequate  light  and 
air,  preventing  on  the  one  hand  excessive  concentration  of  population  and 
on  the  other  hand  excessive  and  wasteful  scattering  of  population  or  settle- 
ment, promoting  such  distribution  of  population  and  such  classification  of 
land  uses  and  distribution  of  land  development  and  utilization  as  will  tend 
to  facilitate  and  conserve  adequate  provisions  for  transportation,  water 
flowage,  water  supply,  drainage,  sanitation,  educational  opportunities, 
recreation,  soil,  fertility,  food  supply,  protection  of  the  tax  base,  securing 
economy  in  governmental  expenditures,  fostering  the  State's  agricultural 
and  other  industries,  and  the  protection  of  both  urban  and  non-urban 
development." 

Zoning  commission:  Provision  ordinarily  is  made  for  a  commission  to 
advise  the  governing  authority  as  to  the  zoning  ordinance  to  be  adopted. 
Where  county  planning  commissions  have  been  set  up  (as  in  Washington, 
California  and  Indiana)  they  may  serve  this  purpose.  The  membership 
of  zoning  commissions  frequently  is  partly  ex  officio,  including  the  chair- 
man of  the  county  board,  the  county  engineer  or  surveyor,  or  other  official. 
Zoning  commissions  usually  are  appointed  by  the  local  governing  body. 
In  Tennessee,  however,  the  governor  designates  a  regional  planning  com- 
mission; and  the  Michigan  township  act  vests  the  appointive  function  in 
the  local  judges. 

Coordination:  Provisions  to  bring  about  coordination  of  county  pro- 
grams may  include  permissive  authority  for  setting  up  cooperative  rela- 
tionships among  counties.  Some  acts  go  further.  Thus,  Michigan  requires 
approval  of  the  county  ordinance  by  the  state  planning  commission,  while 
in  Pennsylvania  the  recommendations  of  the  county  zoning  commission 
must  be  presented  to  the  state  planning  board  for  comment  before  going 
to  the  county  board  for  final  action. 

Boards  of  adjustment:  The  acts  commonly,  though  not  always,  provide 
for  boards  of  adjustment  or  appeal.  Of  the  states  now  having  county 
zoning  enabling  acts,  Wisconsin  and  California  do  not  provide  for  such 
boards.  Urban  zoning  experience  strongly  suggests  the  advisability  of 
such  boards  as  an  assurance  of  compliance  with  constitutional  require- 
ments. 

Non-conforming  uses:  Some  of  the  older  rural  county  acts  are  silent 
on  the  subject  of  non-conforming  uses,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  in 
city  enabling  acts.  The  Wisconsin  act  provides  that  the  lawful  use  of 
buildings  existing  at  the  time  of  adoption  of  the  ordinance  may  be  con- 
tinued, but  "the  alteration  of,  or  addition  to,  any  existing  building  or 
structure  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  prohibited  trade  or  new 
industry  within  the  district  where  such  building  or  structure  is  located 
may  be  prohibited."  The  Pennsylvania  statute,  however,  makes  the  in- 
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teresting  provision  that  the  "board  of  county  commissioners  may  in  any 
zoning  ordinance  provide  for  the  termination  of  non-conforming  uses, 
either  by  specifying  the  period  or  periods  in  which  non-conforming  uses 
shall  be  required  to  cease,  or  by  providing  a  formula  or  formulae  whereby 
the  compulsory  termination  of  a  non-conforming  use  may  be  so  fixed  as 
to  allow  for  the  recovery  or  amortization  of  the  investment  in  the  non- 
conformance."  This  provision  has  been  followed  also  in  the  legislation 
applying  to  the  coastal  counties  of  Georgia.  The  problem  is  taken  care 
of  in  the  Virginia  act  by  a  provision  that  the  discontinuance  of  a  non- 
conforming  use  entails  the  immediate  loss  of  the  right  to  non-conformance. 

Enforcement:  Typically,  though  not  always,  violation  of  the  zoning 
ordinance  is  made  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor,  and,  further,  the  author- 
ities are  empowered  to  bring  court  action  to  enjoin  or  abate  violating 
uses.  The  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  and  Georgia  coastal  county  acts, 
moreover,  also  permit  real  estate  owners  within  the  zone  (and  the 
Tennessee  act,  adjacent  landowners)  to  bring  similar  action.  Where  the 
law  does  not  specifically  lay  down  sanctions  for  enforcement,  of  course, 
zoning  is  likely  to  be  nugatory. 

Two  states,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  (the  latter  by  a  1935  amend- 
ment to  its  existent  enabling  act),  provide  for  the  drawing  up  of  lists  of 
non-conforming  users — as  a  very  material  aid  to  enforcement  processes. 
The  Virginia  act  authorizes  the  appointment  of  an  "administrative  officer" 
to  enforce  enacted  regulations;  and  under  the  Tennessee  acts,  a  "building 
commissioner"  may  be  designated,  with  authority  over  the  issuance  of 
building  permits. 

Referenda:  A  few  of  the  acts  provide  for  referenda  of  one  kind  or 
other.  That  of  the  Michigan  county  act  is  of  the  familiar  local  option 
type:  that  is,  the  vote  is  upon  the  question  whether  the  enabling  act  itself 
shall  become  operative  within  the  county — whether  the  county  authorities 
shall  be  privileged  to  utilize  the  zoning  powers  therein  specified.  In  the 
township  act  of  the  same  state,  the  referendum  comes  at  another  stage  in 
the  procedure:  upon  the  question  whether  a  particular  ordinance  shall 
become  effective.  And  there  the  question  is  determined  by  the  vote  of 
the  people  within  the  area  proposed  to  be  constituted  a  restricted  district, 
rather  than  by  the  electors  of  the  entire  township.  Similarly,  the  DeKalb- 
Richmond  County  (Georgia)  urban-type  act  requires  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  the  landowners  within  the  district  affected.  Finally,  the 
Pennsylvania  second-class  township  act  stipulates  that  zoning  powers  may 
not  be  exercised  if  persons  owning  a  majority  of  the  total  property  valua- 
tion within  the  township  file  written  protest. 

A  different  type  of  provision,  but  somewhat  similar  in  principle,  is 
that  of  the  Wisconsin  act,  limiting  the  application  of  any  county  ordinance 
to  the  towns  (townships)  whose  governing  boards  shall  have  given 
approval. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  LAWS 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half,  25  states  have  enacted  statutes  modeled 
upon  the  "Standard  State  Soil  Conservation  District  Law."  The  soil 
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conservation  district  is  another  promising  social  instrument  directed  at 
democratic  control  of  destructive  soil  erosion  by  wind  or  water.  The 
powers  of  the  district  include  the  formulation  and  enforcement  of  con- 
servational  land  use  regulations  on  a  differential  areal  basis,  and  thus 
in  some  degree  embody  the  rural  zoning  principle.  The  extent  to  which 
the  full  objective  of  rural  zoning — direction  of  occupancy  and  major 
uses  of  land — can  be  achieved  through  the  soil  conservation  district  re- 
mains to  be  determined  by  experience.  In  areas  where  soil  erosion  is  a 
minor  problem,  as  in  the  forest  areas  of  the  northern  lakes  states,  for 
example,  rural  zoning  appears  to  occupy  a  position  which  the  soil  con- 
servation district  can  hardly  fill.  In  other  situations,  a  combination  of 
the  principles  of  rural  zoning  and  of  the  soil  conservation  district  appears 
highly  desirable.  In  any  case,  a  thorough  analysis  is  needed  of  the  place, 
possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  soil  conservation  district  in  relation 
to  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  rural  zoning. 

RURAL  ZONING  IN  WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin  has  engaged  in  rural  zoning  much  more  extensively  than 
any  other  state  and  a  summary  of  progress  in  that  state  therefore  is  in- 
cluded. Milwaukee  County  adopted  a  county  zoning  ordinance  in  1927, 
under  the  law  then  in  force.  Later  the  law  was  broadened  to  provide 
for  county  zoning  generally.  Oneida  County  adopted  an  ordinance  in 
May  1933.  A  total  of  24  counties  in  northern  Wisconsin  have  now  adopted 
such  ordinances.  These  are  counties  in  which  there  is  considerable  un- 
developed cut-over  land,  and  zoning  was  adopted  largely  to  eliminate  the 
excessive  costs  of  roads  and  schools  resulting  from  additional  isolated 
settlement. 

It  will  be  noted  that  two  types  of  ordinances  exist  in  these  northern 
counties,  some  having  a  combined  "Forestry  and  Recreational"  district 
and  an  "Unrestricted"  district,  and  others  having  separate  districts  for 
"Forestry",  "Recreation"  and  an  "Unrestricted"  district. 

In  the  first  case,  the  "Forestry  and  Recreational"  district  permits  the 
following  uses: 

1.  Production  of  forest  products. 

2.  Forest  industries. 

3.  Public  and  private  parks,  playgrounds,  camp  grounds,  golf  grounds. 

4.  Recreational  camps  and  resorts. 

5.  Private  summer  cottages  and  service  buildings. 

6.  Hunting  and  fishing  cabins. 

7.  Trapper's  cabins. 

8.  Boat  liveries. 

9.  Mines,  quarries  and  gravel  pits. 

10.  Hydro-electric   dams,   power   plants,   flowage   areas,   transmission 
lines  and  substations. 

11.  Telephone  and  telegraph  line  rights-of-way. 

12.  Harvesting   of   any  wild   crop   such   as  marsh   hay,   ferns,  moss, 
berries  or  tree  fruits  and  seeds. 

(This  district  excludes  the  use  of  land  for  "family  dwellings".) 
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The  unrestricted  district  in  this  type  of  ordinance  permits  any  use  not 
in  conflict  with  the  law. 

The  second  type  of  ordinance  provides  for  separate  districts  for  forestry 
and  recreation.  The  "Forestry"  district  in  this  type  of  ordinance  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  forestry  and  recreational  district  in  the  first 
type  mentioned,  but  the  second  district,  that  is,  the  "Recreational"  dis- 
trict, permits  the  use  of  land  for  any  purposes  allowed  in  the  forestry 
district  and  further  permits  "family  dwellings,"  that  is  year-round 
residence. 

The  zoned  counties  are,  in  the  order  in  which  the  ordinances  were 
adopted,  as  follows: 


County 
Milwaukee 


Oneida 

Vilas 

Langlade 

Iron 

Marinette 

Eau  Claire 

Sawyer 

Douglas 

Oconto 

Ashland 

Bayfield 

Clark 

Forest 

Lincoln 

Washburn 

Wood 

Price 

Rusk 

Florence 

Monroe 

Chippewa 

Jackson 

Burnett 

Taylor 


Date  of  Adoption 
Oct.  25,  1927 


May  16,  1933 
Nov.  16,  1933 
Jan.  24,  1934 
Mar.  8,  1934 
Mar.  21,  1934 
May  12,  1934 
June  18,  1934 
June  21,  1934 
Sept.  13,  1934 
Nov.  14,  1934 
Nov.  14,  1934 
Nov.  14,  1934 
Nov.  14,  1934 
Dec.  5,  1934 
Dec.  20,  1934 
Dec.  22,  1934 
Jan.  24,  1935 
May  4,  1935 
June  28,  1935 
Nov.  12,  1935 
Jan.  18,  1936 
Jan.  29,  1936 
Feb.  6,  1936 
Sept.  16,  1937 


Districts 
"A"  &  "B"  Residence;  Local  Business; 

Agric. ;  Commercial  &  Light  manuf . ; 

Heavy  industrial;  Unrestricted 
Forestry  &  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry;  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry;  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry  &  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry  &  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry  &  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry;  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry;  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry;  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry  &  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry;  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry  &  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry  &  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry;  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry;  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry  &  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry;  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry;  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry;  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry  &  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry;  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry  &  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry;  Recreation;  Unrestricted 
Forestry  &  Recreation;  Unrestricted 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  county  zoning  now  in  force  includes  extremes 
from  the  highly  urbanized  to  the  strictly  rural.  Milwaukee  County  is 
densely  occupied  and  decidedly  urban  in  character.  The  24  northern 
counties  are  substantially  all  cut-over  land  and  might  be  considered  as 
being  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  the  rural  type  of  county.  Between 
these  extremes  in  Wisconsin  there  are  some  40  counties  whose  develop- 
ment is  generally  of  a  high  type  of  agriculture  and  in  some  cases  is 
highly  urbanized.  There  is  at  present  considerable  zoning  activity  in 
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southeastern  Wisconsin  in  this  middle  type  of  county.     This  illustrates 
that  rural  zoning  may  be  useful  rather  generally. 

Studies  made  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Planning  Board  in  the  unzoned 
agricultural  counties,  particularly  those  with  a  degree  of  urbanization, 
show  that  the  most  pressing  problems  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  plan  and  regulate  the  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  cities. 

2.  To    make    adequate    provision    for   future    streets    and    highways 
through  a  comprehensive  system  of  setback  lines.     This  includes 
the  control  of  abutting  land  uses. 

3.  To  eliminate  unsightly  and  dangerous  roadside  development  and 
to  reduce  as  far  as  practicable  the  exits  and  entrances  to  the  high- 
ways. 

4.  The  segregation  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  uses  and  their 
future  location  in  areas  selected  and  planned  for  that  purpose. 

5.  To   establish  standard  of  safety,   sanitation   and  the  location   of 
tourist  camps. 

6.  To  set  up  and  enforce  minimum  standards  of  land  subdivision. 

7.  To  protect  the  investment  in  residential  and  summer  home  devel- 
opments in  the  rural  areas. 

8.  To  provide  for,  protect  and  develop  adequate  recreational  areas. 

9.  To  conserve  and  protect  the  water  resources. 

10.  To  control  soil  erosion. 

11.  To  reforest  denuded  areas  not  suitable  for  agriculture,  including 
the  protection  of  headwaters  of  streams  and  of  inland  lakes. 

Zoning  ordinances  have  been  approved  by  the  county  boards  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Walworth  for  submission  to  the  town  boards  for  their  approval. 
Tentative  zoning  ordinances  have  been  submitted  to  the  county  park  com- 
missions of  Kenosha,  Rock  and  Dane  Counties  and  there  has  been  some 
preliminary  discussion  in  Racine.  Recently  preliminary  steps  have  been 
taken  to  begin  work  in  Waukesha  County. 

The  ordinance  approved  by  the  Walworth  Countv  Board  illustrates  how 
an  ordinance  may  be  drafted  to  fit  a  particular  situation.  Here  is  a  large 
summer  resort  development,  in  fact  the  summer  population  is  greater 
than  the  permanent  rural  population  of  the  county.  The  ordinance,  there- 
fore, contains  two  residence  districts  completely  surrounding  those  inland 
lakes  which  are  at  present  most  highly  developed  or  in  line  for  develop- 
ment. The  district  around  Lake  Geneva  restricts  the  land  to  strictly 
single  family  use  at  a  density  of  2  families  per  acre.  Around  the  re- 
maining lakes,  the  use  again  is  strictly  single  family  at  a  density  of  5 
families  per  acre.  In  addition  to  this,  the  regulations  propose  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  21  rural  business  districts  and  the  remainder  of  the 
county  is  in  an  agricultural  district.  The  proposal  is  that  all  future  busi- 
ness will  be  located  in  the  commercial  districts.  This  will  mean  the 
gradual  elimination  of  promiscuous  business  locations  up  and  down  the 
highways. 

The  land  subdivision  regulations  in  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
districts  are  the  same  as  the  "B"  residence  district,  that  is,  five  families 
per  acre. 
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In  addition  to  the  land  use  regulations,  there  is  set  up  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  highway  setback  lines  in  two  classes.  Class  A,  which 
embraces  the  principal  highways,  has  a  setback  line  established  100  feet 
from  the  center  line  of  the  highway  and  all  others  are  established  at  75 
feet  from  the  center  line. 

Outdoor  advertising  structures  are  prohibited  in  all  districts  except  the 
commercial  districts.  Due  to  the  temporary  character  of  these  structures, 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  setback  line  regulations. 

The  Jefferson  County  ordinance  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
Walworth  County  in  that  no  local  business  districts  are  established.  The 
agricultural  district  is  substantially  the  same  as  Walworth  County.  Along 
the  Rock  River  and  its  branches  and  around  the  summer  resort  lakes, 
there  have  been  set  up  "Conservancy"  districts  which  are  strictly  single 
family  residences  such  as  the  "B"  Residence  district  in  Walworth  County. 
Here  again  a  comprehensive  system  of  setback  lines  is  established  which 
is  coordinated  with  that  of  Walworth  County.  The  Jefferson  County 
ordinance  also  contains  a  "Forestry"  district  which  is  designed  to  encour- 
age the  reforestation  of  such  land  as  is  contained  in  the  so-called  "Kettle 
Moraine"  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county.  This  is  an  area  of  steep, 
gravelly  hills  of  practically  no  agricultural  value  but  of  a  high  recrea- 
tional and  forestry  value. 

Public  hearings  in  the  towns  have  just  been  begun  in  Jefferson  County, 
and  to  date,  that  is  May  6,  seven  towns  have  approved  the  ordinance  and 
two  have  not  yet  definitely  acted.  The  remaining  towns  are  still  to  be 
heard  from. 

The  earliest  ordinance  in  the  group  of  northern  counties  was 
adopted  in  May,  1933,  and  during  the  course  of  5  years  the  other 
23  followed  in  fairly  rapid  progression.  The  effect  has  been  ex- 
actly what  was  intended  when  their  adoption  was  originally  promoted, 
that  is,  high  cost  schools  are  being  closed,  removal  of  isolated  settlers 
facilitated  and  submarginal  land  is  being  closed  to  agricultural  use  and 
legal  residence.  This  has  been  effective  to  the  extent  that  substantially 
five  million  acres  of  such  land  have  been  so  retired. 

Progress  in  zoning  of  the  southern  counties  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  it 
was  in  the  North,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  existing  problem  is  less 
acute  as  well  as  more  complex.  There  are  more  individuals  to  deal  with 
and  zoning,  as  such,  is  confronted  with  many  more  factors  than  existed 
in  the  planning  of  cut-over  lands.  Experience  in  the  southern  counties 
indicates  that  the  most  successful  procedure  appears  to  be  along  the  lines 
of  a  rather  simple  instrument  drafted  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
certain  obvious  objectives.  It  is  proposed  to  put  such  ordinances  in 
effect,  to  encourage  and  aid  in  their  careful  and  accurate  administration, 
to  keep  the  best  possible  record  of  the  results  obtained  and,  by  so  doing, 
to  educate  the  citizenry,  through  demonstration,  so  that  they  themselves 
will  demand  the  full  measure  of  comprehensive  planning.  That  such  a 
program  as  this  is  desirable  is  borne  out  by  the  experience  in  the  town 
hearings  in  Jefferson  County.  The  Wisconsin  State  Planning  Board  finds 
that  people  are  in  a  receptive  mood  when  regulations  are  proposed  to 
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control  undesirable  conditions  which  they  themselves  readily  recognize. 
There  are  some  who  are  quite  skeptical  of  any  activity  whose  newness  is 
as  great  as  is  this  one  and  while  these  are  perfectly  willing  to  support 
the  principle,  they  are  decidedly  hesitant  to  accept  the  fact.  However, 
this  hesitancy  is  not,  by  any  means,  of  a  degree  which  might  be  called 
resistant.  We  find  the  people  in  a  receptive  mood  but  cautious  in  their 
action.  It  may  be  that  the  Wisconsin  Statute  which  places  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  planning  proposals  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
is  having  some  effect.  In  fact,  there  is  a  decided  atmosphere  of  pro- 
prietorship in  the  public  meetings  in  which  these  zoning  ordinances  have 
been  discussed.  One  interesting  fact  that  has  appeared  is  the  constantly 
recurring  question  as  to  the  efficacy  of  any  proposed  form  of  enforcement. 
This  appears  to  be  as  important  in  the  minds  of  the  rural  people  as  are 
the  terms  of  the  ordinance  itself. 

PROBLEMS  IN  A  ZONING  PROGRAM 

Rural  zoning  has  met  with  much  favor  in  Wisconsin.  While,  as  indi- 
cated earlier,  a  start  has  been  made  on  zoning  programs  in  several  other 
states,  the  progress  has  not  been  very  rapid.  A  brief  review  of  some 
factors  which  may  account  for  this  may  be  in  order. 

The  extension  of  rural  zoning  is  dependent  upon  the  more  general 
enactment  of  suitable  enabling  acts  to  provide  authority  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. One  reason  why  relatively  few  states  have  taken  this  step  is  that 
of  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  problem.  Present-day  legislatures  are 
confronted  with  a  host  of  matters  clamoring  for  attention  with  limited 
time  available  for  their  consideration.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
prospects  of  enactment  of  any  given  proposal  tend  to  be  in  direct  rela- 
tionship to  pressure  brought  to  bear  for  its  favorable  consideration.  Until 
the  place  of  rural  zoning  is  understood  to  the  point  where  the  demand 
for  needed  enabling  acts  is  recognized  more  generally  progress  may  be 
expected  to  be  rather  slow. 

A  program  such  as  zoning  which  appears  as  an  interference  with  private 
affairs  tends  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  unless  its  purpose  and 
methods  are  understood.  Zoning  is  designed  to  direct  land  into  the 
most  suitable  uses,  not  to  set  up  unnecessary  or  unwarranted  restrictions. 
The  progress  in  Wisconsin  undoubtedly  has  been  made  possible  in  large 
measure  by  the  educational  work  carried  on  by  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  other  agencies  which  has  developed  a  widespread  understanding  of 
the  purposes  and  possibilities  of  zoning.  Extension  of  the  idea  into  other 
areas  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  educa- 
tional effort  which  is  devoted  to  the  subject.  Such  education  in  order 
to  be  effective  must  be  carried  on  by  persons  who  are  conversant  with 
the  problems  and  know  how  to  present  the  subject  to  rural  people.  Zon- 
ing will  not  progress  merely  as  an  abstruse  desideratum  for  national  wel- 
fare. Its  material  benefits  to  the  people  of  a  particular  county  or  locality 
must  be  made  clear.  At  the  same  time,  education  must  avoid  overselling 
the  idea. 
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Along  with  the  necessity  of  education  is  the  desirability  of  providing 
technical  assistance  to  local  people  in  developing  plans  for  zoning  and 
in  drawing  up  an  ordinance  for  their  consideration. 

Possibilities  of  effecting  specific  savings  in  public  outlays  for  roads, 
schools  and  other  services  when  understood  supply  an  incentive  for  the 
adoption  of  zoning.  In  Wisconsin,  the  fact  that  the  counties  take  title  to 
the  tax  reverted  land  and  that  the  forest  crop  law  encourages  the  develop- 
ment of  county  forests  probably  are  of  no  little  significance  in  the  zoning 
movement  in  that  state. 

The  longer-run  success  of  rural  zoning  will  depend  in  no  small  measure 
upon  enforcement.  Unless  the  restrictions  provided  by  ordinances  are 
enforced,  zoning  will  lose  much  of  its  effectiveness.  Here  again  education 
and  understanding  are  of  paramount  importance. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  AND  COMPLEMENTARY  MEASURES 

Zoning  in  and  of  itself  does  not  constitute  a  complete  land-use  program. 
It  needs  to  be  supported  by  other  programs  and  policies.  For  instance, 
state  aids  for  local  services  such  as  schools  and  roads  should  be  applied 
in  such  a  way  as  to  foster  and  support  good  land  use.  Zoning  after  all 
is  designed  to  prevent  future  mistakes  in  land  use.  As  it  is  not  retroac- 
tive it  can  not  by  itself  correct  mistakes  of  the  past.  Suitable  purchase 
programs  to  retire  unsuited  land  from  agricultural  use  have  a  place.  The 
same  applies  to  aid  in  the  relocation  of  settlers  now  on  non-agricultural 
land  or  in  isolated  locations.  Exchange  of  land  may  be  employed  to  this 
end  in  some  cases.  The  cooperative  grazing  association  appears  to  offer 
real  advantage  in  some  situations,  especially  if  supplemented  by  rural 
zoning.  Laws  relating  to  tax  delinquency  often  need  revision  in  order 
to  supply  clear  title  to  such  land.  Policies  of  disposition  of  reverting 
land  should  be  designed  to  retain  in  public  ownership  land  which  is  not 
suited  for  successful  private  development.  Competent  classification  of 
reverted  land  is  basic  to  a  satisfactory  program  of  its  disposal.  Adjust- 
ments in  taxation  may  have  a  place  in  improved  land  use.  Credit  policies 
which  are  more  discriminating  with  respect  to  the  suitability  of  the  land 
for  different  uses  also  may  be  made  helpful.  Administration  of  relief 
also  should  bear  in  mind  the  requirements  of  good  land  use.  If  returns 
are  to  be  obtained  from  the  land  which  under  zoning  is  restricted  to 
forestry,  recreation,  grazing  or  similar  uses,  adequate  plans  for  the 
utilization  of  land  for  such  purposes  both  publicly  and  privately  are 
essential. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  decade  since  Wisconsin  adopted  the  first  distinctly 
rural  zoning  enabling  act.  Including  Wisconsin,  nine  states  have  now 
adopted  similar  measures.  In  a  number  of  other  states,  rural  zoning  is 
being  given  active  consideration. 

Rural  zoning  has  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  as  a  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic tool  of  great  value.  It  is  a  promising  social  instrument,  worthy  of 
much  wider  use  than  has  yet  been  made  of  it. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION 
REPORTER 

Raymond  F.  Leonard,  Planning  Technician,  National  Resources 
Committee. 

DISCUSSION  LEADERS 

Earle  S.  Draper,  Director,  Department  of  Regional  Planning 
Studies,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

M.  M.  Kelso,  Chief,  Land  Economics  Division,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

W.  A.  Rowlands,  District  Extension  Leader,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

By  direction,  Chairman  Jesness  opened  the  discussion  by  summarizing 
a  few  of  the  main  conclusions  of  the  report.  He  pointed  out  that  rural 
zoning  in  the  lake  states  was  well  adapted  to  restriction  of  settlement 
on  non-agricultural  lands  to  reduce  public  costs,  but  that  the  method  was 
not  necessarily  applicable  to  the  arid  west,  in  cases  where  detailed  crop 
practice  adjustments  are  necessary,  or  to  the  southern  highlands,  where 
still  different  conditions  apply. 

J.  M.  Albers  then  elaborated  on  the  description  of  Wisconsin  expe- 
rience: 24  northern  counties,  all  zoned  to  meet  settlement  problems; 
Milwaukee  County,  zoned  to  meet  urban  problems;  and  40  "midway" 
counties  where  emerging  roadside  protection  and  resort  problems  were 
originating  a  demand  for  rural  zoning.  He  stated  that  the  idea  is  to  give 
these  counties  only  as  much  zoning  as  they  want,  keeping  ordinances 
and  provisions  simple,  and  that  the  state  planning  board  does  not  need 
to  promote  these  programs  but  acts  only  on  request  of  the  counties 
themselves. 

E.  H.  Wiecking  submitted  the  last  committee  comment,  and  reviewed 
the  legislative  picture,  asking  for  comments  from  state  representatives 
in  the  group.  He  reminded  the  group  that  rural  zoning  was  not  neces- 
sarily agricultural  zoning,  and  that  highway  protection  and  flood  plain 
reservation  were  also  fields  for  rural  zoning  techniques. 

On  the  other  hand,  rural  land  problems  were  not  all  to  be  solved  by 
rural  zoning,  he  said.  The  program  would  include:  (1)  Purchase  and 
resettlement  to  a  more  compact  use  pattern.  (2)  Development  of  sup- 
plementary income  from  both  public  and  private  forest  works.  (3)  Zon- 
ing of  submarginal  land  to  prevent  repetition  of  waste.  For  different 
conditions,  still  other  forms  are  needed,  as  soil  conservation  districts, 
cooperative  grazing  programs  and  so  forth.  The  technician's  task  is  to 
develop  principles  for  the  use  of  all  these  social  instruments,  and  means 
for  using  them  in  combination  to  meet  our  human  and  land  problems. 

Earle  S.  Draper,  of  the  TVA,  submitted  the  final  discussion  comment 
in  the  form  of  embroidery  and  extension  on  the  necessity  of  using  a 
combination  of  methods  in  treating  rural  land  problems.  He  mentioned 
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that  the  Baltimore- Washington-Annapolis  study  showed  the  need  for  tax 
policy,  subdivision  regulation,  easement,  and  land  purchase  supplements 
to  zoning,  and  bore  down  hard  on  the  recognition  of  urban  as  well  as 
rural  interests  in  rural  land.  He  foresaw  a  danger  in  too  distinct  a 
demarcation  between  urban  and  rural  zoning  thinking.  As  a  concluding 
point  he  urged  the  development  of  flexible  rural  zoning  for  conditions 
where  land  use  is  not  fixed  or  already  ruined  but  is  changing. 

M.  M.  Kelso  ruffled  the  drums  of  history  by  describing  the  changes  in 
land  policy  from  disposition  of  free  land,  with  waste  of  natural  resources, 
to  public  ownership  programs  (starting  around  1900),  to  the  recent 
development  of  methods  for  control  of  private  land.  Since  misuse  of 
private  land  is  often  forced  by  economic  conditions,  this  carries  with  it 
a  necessity  to  do  something  about  the  causes  of  misuse.  He  illustrated 
one  use  of  rural  zoning  by  describing  the  efforts  of  a  Montana  group  to 
stop  more  plow-breaking  of  the  plains  caused  by  a  more  than  average 
increase  in  this  year's  spring  rains. 

W.  A.  Rowlands  directed  his  comment  toward  illustrating  the  need  for 
change  and  refinement  in  rural  zoning.  He  presented  five  points:  (1) 
The  need  for  constant  educational  work  in  land  planning  and  rural  zon- 
ing. (2)  The  need  for  further  refinement  and  adjustment  in  the  rural 
zoning  ordinance.  (3)  The  need  for  supplementing  income  in  restricted 
zoned  areas.  (4)  Progressive  relocation  of  isolated  population  from 
restricted  use  districts  (settler  relocation).  (5)  The  need  for  change  and 
consolidation  in  both  the  form  and  function  of  local  governments  as 
settlers  are  relocated  and  the  district  comes  into  public  use. 

E.  J.  Utz  explained  at  Mr.  Jesness'  request  the  operation  of  the  soil 
conservation  district  laws,  and  possibilities  for  use  of  the  instrument  in 
the  solution  of  land  problems.  In  his  opinion  it  supplemented  rural 
zoning  by  bringing  about  better  detailed  land  management. 

L.  Deming  Tilton  introduced  a  hint  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  In 
the  first  place  progress  to  date  has  hardly  scratched  the  surface.  In  the 
second  place,  he  had  stood  on  a  rude  stage  that  spanned  a  flood  of  em- 
battled farmers,  and  although  they  had  not  fired  any  shots  heard  around 
the  world,  it  was  his  impression  that  public  education  still  had  a  long 
way  to  go.  In  the  third  place,  there  were  elements  of  danger  in  soil 
conservation  districts'  passing  land-use  laws  without  benefit  of  official 
county  planning  integration — the  cart  was  coming  before  the  horse.  In 
the  fourth  place,  there  was  a  need  for  agreement  on  national  and  local 
policies.  While  California  counties  were  waiting  for  the  submarginal 
land  purchase  program  to  work,  Congress  passed  an  act  opening  public 
lands  to  five-acre  settlement. 

Mr.  Jesness  then  called  on  Theodore  Arens  to  give  his  opinion  of 
Minnesota's  attitude  toward  rural  zoning.  Mr.  Arens  replied  that  in  his 
opinion  it  was  badly  needed  to  help  in  the  adjustment  of  the  state's 
$60,000,000  investment  in  tax-reverted  and  other  farms.  Present  redemp- 
tion policies  are  allowing  25,000,000  acres  of  poor  land  to  go  back  into 
private  ownership,  to  add  in  time  to  the  public  debt  burden.  Rural  zon- 
ing and  other  land  policies  are  an  immediate  essential. 
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Alfred  Bettman,  Chairman,  Chairman,  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Dwight  G.  McCarty,  Chairman,  City  Planning  Commission,  Em- 
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Ira  S.  Robbins,  Counsel,  New  York  State  Board  of  Housing. 

In  order  to  define  the  scope  of  the  subject  of  this  report,  one  must 
state  what  the  word  "planning"  is  intended  to  mean  when  used  in  con- 
nection with  law  or  legislation.  The  mental  processes  covered  by  the 
word  "planning"  are  present  and  are  necessary  in  every  human  action, 
except  such  exclusively  emotional  or  instinctive  actions  as  a  sudden  step- 
ping out  of  the  way  of  an  automobile  coming  down  upon  one.  In  so 
relatively  simple  and  frequent  an  act  as  crossing  the  street,  ascertainment 
of  facts  and  the  application  of  logical  reasoning  to  those  facts  are 
involved.  When  a  policeman  arrests  a  drunken  man,  he  necessarily 
seeks  facts  concerning  the  condition  of  the  man  and  the  cause  thereof 
and  then  goes  through  a  reasoning  process  as  to  what  to  do.  All  of 
this  is  planning.  So  if  the  word  "planning"  was  in  this  report  used  in 
its  all-inclusive  sense,  we  would  be  discussing  all  the  laws  of  the  land; 
for  all  laws  would  be  planning  laws. 

Locating  and  constructing  a  street  or  a  playground  or  any  other  struc- 
ture obviously  involves  planning.  When  a  city  engineer  defines  the 
specifications  for  a  bridge,  he  surely  has  to  plan.  A  state  highway 
department's  state  highway  plan  by  its  very  terms  and  necessities  is 
planning.  If,  therefore,  this  report  were  to  include  all  laws  relating  to 
the  determination  of  the  characteristics  and  location  of  all  structures  and 
uses  on,  upon  or  of  the  lands  and  the  waters,  then  about  half  of  all  the 
codes  of  all  the  states  would  fall  within  its  scope.  So  we  must  here  be 
talking  about  something  different  and  more  limited. 

This  differentiation  and  limitation  must  be  based  upon  certain  assump- 
tions. These  assumptions,  expressed  in  very  general  form,  are  that  there 
is  a  special  science  or  art,  special  modes  of  investigation  and  analysis 
that  differ  from  those  required  when  the  task  on  hand  is  the  determina- 
tion exclusively  of  specific  structures  or  uses  as  an  independent  problem. 
Consequently  special  types  of  learning  and  experience  are  requisite  in 
the  case  of  this  different  and  more  limited  planning  with  which  this 
report  is  concerned. 
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One  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  this  specialized  type  of  planning  is 
that  the  unit  of  search  for  the  facts  and  the  process  of  reasoning  applied 
to  those  facts  is  territorial,  as  the  nation,  state,  region,  county,  city;  dis- 
tinguished from  functional,  as  the  street,  playground,  river  pollution, 
forestry.  A  second  essential  characteristic  is  that  the  purpose  of  this 
search  for  facts  and  reasoning  thereon  is  that  of  discovering  and  taking 
into  account  interrelationships,  producing  coordinations,  balance  and 
adjustments  amongst  all  the  functional  uses  of  the  lands  and  waters  as 
distinguished  from  the  concentration  upon  a  single  functional  use  treated 
as  an  independent  subject  of  investigation  and  thought.  A  third  charac- 
teristic is  that  the  process  of  fact-finding  and  analysis  aims  at  guiding 
development  for  long  periods  of  time  as  distinguished  from  being  engaged 
upon  that  which  is  intended  to  deal  with  the  immediate.  And  a  fourth 
essential  is  that  these  specialized  aims  require  their  own  specialized  offi- 
cial organ  as  distinguished  from  the  legislative  and  administrative  organs 
which  have  charge  of  the  various  functional  structures  and  uses  con- 
stantly dealing  with  the  immediate.  For  instance,  if  there  be  a  statute 
providing  for  the  construction  of  freeways  containing  no  provision  for 
the  integration  or  coordination  of  the  location  of  the  freeways  with  the 
location  of  the  other  functional  types  of  structures  or  uses  within  a 
designated  territory,  such  integrating  or  coordinating  process  to  be  in 
charge  of  a  planning  organ  like  a  planning  commission,  then  such  a 
statute  is  not  a  planning  law  within  the  meaning  of  planning  as  used 
in  this  report. 

The  methods  and  techniques  for  this  particular  type  of  planning  are 
those  which  we  call  master  or  comprehensive  planning;  and  a  planning 
statute  necessarily  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  provides  for  comprehen- 
sive or  master  planning. 

As  on  every  other  subject  or  definition  in  this  complicated  world  of 
ours,  there  are  twilight  zones,  shifting  boundaries,  reservations  and  excep- 
tions. Into  these  we  will  not  attempt  to  go. 

NATIONAL  PLANNING 

As  yet  there  has  been  no  national  planning  legislation.  The  National 
Resources  Committee  still  exists  by  virtue  of  presidential  decrees  under 
relief  legislation.  Its  functions  as  defined  in  the  executive  order  include 
national  planning  and,  as  we  all  know  so  well,  have  been  so  interpreted 
and  applied.  In  the  federal  relief  measure  which  has  just  been  enacted, 
an  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  National  Resources  Committee, 
thus  furnishing  a  congressional  recognition  of  these  national  planning 
functions.  Still  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  legislation  for  national  plan- 
ning has  as  yet  been  formulated  and  enacted.  Statutes  relating  to  specific 
functional  subjects,  such  as  flood  prevention,  pollution  and  so  on,  are 
full  of  phrases  like  "making  plans,"  "cooperating  with  other  federal  and 
state  agencies,"  "conferring  with  other  agencies"  and  that  sort  of  allu- 
sions to  procedures  which  are  similar  to  the  process  of  comprehensive 
planning;  but  a  national  planning  organ  outside  of  the  constructing  and 
administrative  departments  and  agencies,  has  not  as  yet  been  created  by 
national  legislation. 
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INTERSTATE  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

The  regional  planning  sections  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  act 
still  remain  the  only  legislation  for  large  interstate  regional  planning. 

The  Norris  and  Mansfield  bills  in  Congress,  colloquially  referred  to 
as  the  "little  TVA  bills",  furnish  material  upon  the  problems  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  planning  of  large  interstate  regions,  but  as  yet  there  has  been 
no  crystallization  of  them  into  effective  legislation. 

STATE  PLANNING 

The  past  five  years  have  witnessed  a  sweeping  development  of  state 
planning  legislation.  Over  forty  states  now  have  statutory  provision  for 
state  planning  agencies. 

The  main  subjects  for  discussion  concerning  this  statutory  develop- 
ment may  be  said  to  be  three  in  number:  namely,  the  personnel  of  the 
planning  organ,  the  description  of  the  scope  and  subject  matters  which, 
on  the  face  of  the  statute,  are  entrusted  to  this  organ,  and  the  force  and 
effect  given  to  the  work  of  the  planning  agency  in  relation  to  the 
administrative  and  legislative  agencies  of  the  state. 

As  regards  the  personnel  of  the  planning  boards,  the  main  difference 
amongst  the  state  planning  laws  is  the  relative  strength  of  ex  officio  and 
citizen  representation.  Predominantly  the  statutes  provide  for  both 
types.  Naturally  the  designation  of  particular  officials  for  ex  officio 
representation  varies  from  state  to  state.  It  would  be  difficult  to  discover 
in  these  statutes  any  specific  principle  regarding  the  particular  functional 
classes  of  administrative  officials  which  it  is  deemed  essential  or  impor- 
tant to  have  upon  the  planning  board.  One  valuable  trend  appears  in 
the  growing  provision  for  representation  from  universities.  As  regards 
the  ratio  between  the  ex  officio  and  citizen  memberships,  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  an  accepted  principle  can  be  said  to  have  developed.  Insofar 
as  there  is  any  definite  tendency,  it  is  probably  in  the  direction  of  an 
increase  of  the  strength  of  ex  officio  membership.  The  bases  of  the 
membership  have,  of  course,  very  decisive  effects  upon  the  character  or 
type  of  work  undertaken.  Probably  administrative  officials  are  more 
skeptical  about  the  value  of  the  master  planning  techniques  by  means  of 
which  the  planning  body,  acting  as  a  body  independent  of  the  adminis- 
trative organs,  develops  data,  principles  and  conclusions  which  form  an 
instrument  for  the  coordinating  and  integrating  of  the  departmental 
projects  and  problems,  as  distinguished  from  special  studies  or  special 
subjects  made  for  the  administrative  departments,  or  from  a  mere  group 
meeting  of  the  administrative  officials  at  which  they  do  their  own  coor- 
dinating and  programing.  The  statutes  usually  provide  for  a  director 
of  planning,  who,  being  an  official  independent  of  the  administrative 
departments,  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  bring  about  some  acceptance 
of  the  master  planning  concept  and  gradually  forge  the  instruments  for 
the  application  of  that  concept. 

The  state  planning  statutes  do  not  provide  for  representation  of  the 
legislative  organ  of  the  state  on  the  planning  board,  and  the  trend  is 
distinctly  toward  treating  the  planning  organ  as  an  arm  of  the  executive. 
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While  practically  all  state  planning  statutes  contain  general  phrase- 
ology from  which  the  right  of  the  planning  board  to  enter  into  what  is 
called  economic  planning  could  be  extracted,  in  most  of  the  statutes  there 
is  emphasis  upon  the  planning,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  "of  the 
physical  development  of  the  state".  A  large  proportion  of  the  statutes 
contains  express  statement  that  the  main  function  and  duty  of  the  plan- 
ning board  is  to  develop  a  master  or  comprehensive  plan,  the  expression 
usually  including  mention  of  a  number  of  types  of  specific  functional 
subjects,  these  provisions  being  couched  in  language  analogous  to  the 
typical  master  planning  sections  of  municipal  planning  laws.  As  we  all 
know,  there  is  a  somewhat  growing  fear  of  the  word  "master" — a  fear 
which  fortunately  has  not  as  yet  come  to  include  the  word  "comprehen- 
sive." The  fear  of  the  word  may  be  the  fear  of  the  thing  itself;  and  if 
we  are  to  obtain  master  or  comprehensive  planning,  we  had  better  obtain 
words  which  mean  that.  The  statutes  which  avoid  "master  plan"  all 
contain  so  comprehensive  a  statement  of  what  the  planning  board  may 
take  an  interest  in  and  report  about  that  a  very  comprehensive  master 
plan  would  constitute  a  modest  part  of  its  work  indeed. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  trend  toward  avoiding  a  list  of  functional  subjects 
(roads,  forestry,  recreational  areas,  etc.) ;  but  as  powers  under  general 
expressions  are  larger  than  under  more  specific  expressions,  this  tendency 
does  not  mean  any  lessening  of  the  authoritative  scope  of  the  work  of 
the  planning  boards,  though  it  does  make  such  statutes  less  educative. 

All  the  statutes,  regardless  of  how  short  or  long  (and  perhaps  the 
tendency  is  towards  brevity)  include  the  power  expressed  or  implied  to 
make  special  studies  of  special  subjects,  to  cooperate  with  administrative, 
legislative  and  planning  agencies,  state,  national,  regional  and  local,  and 
to  advise  upon  almost  everything.  In  short,  all  the  statutes  contain  about 
as  much  power  to  do  real  planning  of  the  states  as  the  governors  will 
permit  and  the  legislatures  will  pay  for;  but,  as  for  planning,  insofar  as 
it  has  a  meaning  of  its  own,  namely  the  gathering,  organization,  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  basic  data  and  a  formulation  of  texts,  maps  and 
designs  which  will  be  instruments  for  the  stimulating,  coordinating  and 
integrating  of  the  program  of  the  development  of  the  state,  some  express 
mention  of  master  or  comprehensive  planning  is  certainly  useful  and 
may  in  practice  prove  to  be  essential;  and  any  tendency,  of  which  there 
is  some  evidence,  to  disguise  or  evade  this  mention  should  be  counteracted. 

As  regards  the  right  of  the  planning  agency  to  influence  or,  more 
strictly,  its  right  to  an  opportunity  to  influence  administrative  and  leg- 
islative action,  some  of  the  statutes,  though  not  the  predominant  number, 
require  the  individual  projects  of  the  administrative  organs,  so  far  as 
their  location,  character  and  extent  are  concerned,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
planning  board,  and  require  the  administrative  official,  insofar  as  he 
departs  from  the  advice  of  the  planning  board,  to  state  his  reasons  pub- 
licly. Of  course  every  state  planning  board  has  more  or  less  opportunity 
to  know  what  is  under  way  in  the  departments;  and  a  few  of  the  statutes 
require  the  departments  to  keep  the  board  informed  of  their  pending 
and  contemplated  projects.  In  the  drafting  of  future  legislation,  we 
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must  be  on  our  guard  against  allowing  the  state  planning  agency  to  be 
shoved  aside  or  become  occupied  with  miscellaneous  matters  and  be 
given  too  little  opportunity  to  know  about,  study  and  advise  about  and 
to  receive  genuine  administrative  cogitation  about  its  advice  upon  the 
actual  projects  under  way. 

INTRASTATE  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

There  is  a  distinct  growth  in  the  quantity  of  legislation  providing  for 
intrastate  regional  planning  commissions  and  plans.  This  growth  includes 
some  special  statutes  dealing  with  regions  specially  defined  in  the  statute 
itself.  An  analysis  of  experience  would  probably  indicate  that  more 
regional  planning  actually  gets  done  under  these  special  statutes  than 
under  the  general  enabling  acts.  The  general  enabling  acts  in  this  field 
are  usually  a  part  of  the  county  planning  statutes,  and  permit  the  creation 
of  regional  planning  units  composed  of  a  part  of  a  county  or  county 
and  a  city,  or  the  whole  or  parts  of  two  or  more  counties,  or  combinations 
of  parts  of  counties  or  of  municipalities  and  parts  of  counties. 

Sometimes  the  statute  expresses  the  factors  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
determination  of  the  regional  boundaries  are  to  be  made,  as  for  instance, 
the  existence  of  a  large  degree  of  economic  unity  or  social  unity  or  unity 
created  by  a  large  number  of  common  developmental  problems.  The 
decision  upon  the  creation  of  a  region  and  the  defining  of  its  territory  is 
in  some  states  reposed  in  the  governor,  in  others  in  groups  of  citizens  or 
groups  of  officials  of  the  different  subdivisions  within  the  proposed  region, 
and  in  still  others  in  the  state  planning  board.  Perhaps  the  grant  of 
this  power  to  the  state  planning  board  indicates  a  trend.  Practice  and 
experience  under  regional  planning  legislation  have  as  yet  been  so  short 
that  amendatory  legislation  has  not  appeared  upon  them.  Definite  trends 
in  this  field  are  hardly  as  distinguishable  by  means  of  such  crude  instru- 
ments as  are  the  annual  or  biennial  session  laws  of  the  states. 

The  powers  granted  to  these  regional  planning  commissions  in  the 
general  enabling  acts  are  quite  analogous  to  the  customary  provisions  of 
municipal  planning  legislation,  and  for  that  reason  require  no  extended 
description. 

COUNTY  PLANNING 

Next  to  state  planning  legislation,  county  planning  is  the  field  which 
in  recent  years  has  witnessed  the  largest  legislative  growth. 

The  general  county  planning  enabling  acts  follow  in  general  the  model 
of  the  more  typical  city  planning  statutes,  of  the  department  of  com- 
merce standard  city  planning  enabling  act  or  the  Bettman  county  planning 
model  in  the  Harvard  book  on  Model  Planning  Laws.  They  provide  for 
a  county  planning  commission  composed  of  ex  officio  representatives  of 
the  governing  body  of  the  county  and,  in  some,  also  the  county  engineer, 
plus  citizen  representatives.  They  specify  the  master  plan  as  the  major 
function  of  the  planning  commission,  usually  with  mention  or  listing  of 
specific  functional  subjects  which  belong  in  a  master  plan. 

One  important  trend  in  this  phase  of  county  planning  legislation  is 
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that  the  enumeration  of  these  functional  subjects  reflects  the  recognition 
that  planning  concepts  and  techniques  apply  equally  to  rural  and  to 
urban  or  suburban  development.  For  instance,  in  addition  to  the  func- 
tional subjects  appropriate  to  urban  and  suburban  areas,  such  as  streets, 
public  buildings,  utilities,  etc.,  such  subjects  as  forests,  agricultural  areas 
and  land  utilization  programs  are  in  the  lists  of  contents  of  the  county 
master  plan.  Similarly,  in  the  statement  of  purposes  or  motivations  of 
the  planning,  these  typical  county  planning  acts  include,  in  addition  to 
those  customarily  carried  in  the  better  city  planning  acts,  such  matters 
as  conservation,  production  of  food  supply  and  others  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  the  rural  counties.  The  city  planning  acts  mention  population 
distribution  which  would  tend  to  reduce  congestion;  the  county  planning 
statutes  add  an  excessive  scattering  of  the  population  as  a  form  of  waste  to 
be  reduced  through  master  planning. 

In  short,  the  county  planning  enabling  statute  as  it  has  come  to  be 
developed  covers  all  types  and  degrees  of  development,  highly  urbanized, 
suburbanized,  to  be  suburbanized,  exclusively  rural  and  mixed.  This  is 
a  welcome  recognition  of  the  fundamental  truth  that  though  the  factors 
to  be  taken  into  account  vary  from  place  to  place  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  resources  and  developmental  history,  the  fundamental  planning 
concept,  the  nature  of  the  organ  for  the  application  of  that  concept,  the 
intellectual  processes  for  the  application  of  that  concept  and  the  technical 
devices  for  the  application  of  that  concept  are  identical  whether  the  terri- 
torial unit  be  city,  county  or  beyond  and  whether  the  present  or  future 
development  be  of  an  urban,  suburban,  rurban  or  rural  nature. 

There  may  be  tactical  or  political  reasons  for  dealing  with  types  of 
political  subdivisions  or  of  governmental  areas  by  separate  statutes,  but 
there  is  no  fundamental  intellectual  reason.  The  general  comprehensive 
county  planning  statutes  of  the  above-described  model  furnish  all  the 
necessary  statutory  authority  for  rural  planning  as  well  as  for  urban 
planning. 

County  zoning  is  of  course  a  part  of  county  planning.  The  provisions 
for  the  zoning  part  of  the  planning  and  the  other  parts  are  sometimes 
contained  in  separate  statutes,  but  as  county  planning  legislation  has 
come  into  being  after  the  time  when  we  began  to  recognize  that  zoning 
is  simply  a  phase  of  planning,  practically  all  definitions  of  comprehen- 
sive planning  in  the  county  planning  laws  include  the  zone  plan,  even 
where  the  zoning  enabling  provision  is  contained  in  a  separate  zoning 
statute. 

County  zoning  legislation  is  developing  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the 
other  phases  of  county  planning  legislation.  The  trend  in  the  form  of 
county  zoning  legislation  is  in  the  direction  of  those  forms  which  adjust 
to  the  county  planning  legislation  of  the  above-described  type  and  there- 
fore follow  the  later  models  of  municipal  zoning  laws  rather  than  the 
older  standard  model  of  the  department  of  commerce.  As  with  county 
planning  legislation,  this  form  of  county  zoning  act  covers  all  those  sub- 
jects of  regulation  and  all  those  purposes  which  are  appropriate  to  purely 
rural  areas  as  well  as  the  older  expressions  which  were  more  appropriate 
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to  urban  territory.  Consequently  these  typical  recent  county  zoning  laws 
contain  all  provisions  adequate  for  any  type  of  territory,  urban,  sub- 
urban, rurban,  mixed,  rural,  wild. 

This  form  would  furnish,  for  instance,  adequate  statutory  basis  for 
the  famous  county  zoning  of  Wisconsin.  The  statute  of  Wisconsin  does 
contain,  however,  one  exceptional  feature.  We  refer  to  the  feature 
that  the  zone  plan  must  be  submitted  to  the  governing  body  of  each 
township  within  the  zoned  area  and  cannot  be  put  into  effect  in  that  part 
of  the  area  which  consists  of  a  non-assenting  township.  There  is  the 
power,  though  not  the  requirement,  that  the  zoning  be  put  into  effect  in 
the  remainder  of  the  area — that  is,  in  the  assenting  townships.  Now,  as 
a  zoning  plan  is  supposed  to  be  an  integrated  determination  of  the 
allotment  and  distribution  of  the  uses  of  the  land  of  the  whole  planned 
unit,  on  its  face  this  provision  of  the  Wisconsin  law  may  seem  to  be  a 
contradiction  of  fundamental  principle.  Where  the  territorial  unit  of 
the  planning  is  fairly  homogeneous  in  its  existing  and  prospective  devel- 
opment, as  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  northern  Wisconsin  cutover 
country,  and  where  the  classes  of  uses  to  be  provided  for  in  the  plan  are 
few,  as,  in  the  same  statute,  forestry,  recreation  and  agriculture  only,  the 
elimination  of  pieces  of  the  territory  such  as  a  township  might  not  break 
down  the  integrity  of  the  plan.  But  in  territories  in  which  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  classes  of  development,  past,  present  and  future,  and 
the  classes  of  use  districts  must  therefore  be  more  numerous,  the  elimina- 
tion of  specified  political  subdivisions  from  the  plan  may  not  be  so 
sound. 

There  are  some  indications  of  a  tendency  to  imitate  this  Wisconsin 
provision  in  other  forms  by  making  the  effectiveness  of  the  zone  plan  in 
parts  of  the  zoned  unit  turn  upon  the  consent  of  parts  of  the  unit.  For 
instance,  a  recent  Michigan  township  zoning  statute  permits  "districts" 
to  eliminate  themselves  by  means  of  popular  referendum.  Needless  to 
add,  that  sort  of  thing  is  apt  to  produce  unfortunate  confusions. 

Coming  to  the  regulation  of  subdivisions  in  the  non-municipal  portions 
of  counties,  we  find  that  the  above-mentioned  later  models  of  county 
planning  legislation  followed  in  the  present  trend  of  county  plan- 
ning statutes,  contain  subdivision  regulation  provisions  similar  to 
those  in  the  standard  city  planning  act,  the  basic  features  of  which  are: 
that  subdivision  regulation  is,  theoretically  at  least,  based  upon  the 
master  plan  or  at  least  the  thoroughfare  part  of  the  master  plan;  that 
the  planning  commission  is  the  platting  authority  which  passes  upon  and 
approves  the  plat  and  formulates  the  general  subdivision  regulations; 
that  the  acceptance  by  the  city  of  any  street,  the  furnishing  of  any  public 
improvements  or  public  services  on  the  street  or  the  like  cannot  be 
granted  for  any  street  or  way  which  has  not  received  the  planning  com- 
mission's approval  without  submitting  the  same  to  the  planning  com- 
mission; and  sometimes  the  rule  of  minimum  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
legislative  body  to  overrule  the  planning  commission's  report  is  incor- 
porated. The  trend  of  county  legislation  is  toward  the  acceptance  of 
these  basic  features,  that  is,  the  acceptance  of  the  planning  commission's 
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prime  and  central  jurisdiction  in  relation  to  subdivisions  of  land.  Of 
course  there  are  some  fairly  recent  statutes  which,  while  giving  the  plan- 
ning commission  a  part,  place  the  prime  or  essential  activities  in  the 
legislative  body.  We  will  not  take  time  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
variations  of  the  distribution  of  jurisdiction  among  the  planning  com- 
mission and  the  legislative  body. 

As  regards  mapped  streets  or  highways — that  is,  the  mapping  of  the 
future  road  lines  and  the  regulation  of  building  development  within  them 
— provisions  are  contained  in  the  same  general  models  and  have  been 
placed  on  the  statute  books  of  some  of  the  states  in  connection  with  the 
general  county  planning  enabling  act,  so  that  insofar  as  there  is  any 
distinct  trend  it  is  in  the  direction  of  the  adoption  in  the  unincorporated 
areas  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  municipal  mapped  street  leg- 
islation. 

CITY  PLANNING 

So  far  as  the  face  of  the  statutes  can  be  treated  as  indicators  of  trends, 
the  trend  regarding  municipal  planning  is  distinctly  one  of  growth  and 
enlargement.  Within  the  states  which  have  different  classes  of  muni- 
cipalities (cities  of  the  first  class,  second  class,  etc.),  the  growth  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  covering  more  classes.  The  growth  has  further  been 
in  the  increasing  adoption  of  the  type  of  statute  based  on  the  department 
of  commerce  model,  and  models  which  have  been  developed  from  it.  This 
means  an  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  comprehensive  planning  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  functional  type  of  improvements  which  are  expressly  re- 
cognized as  integral  features  of  the  municipal  plan,  and  an  enlargement 
of  the  expressed  motivations  or  purposes  of  the  planning. 

On  the  first  of  these  types  of  enlargement,  zoning  and  housing  furnish 
the  most  significant  illustrations.  The  development  of  zoning  legislation 
prior  to  general  planning  legislation  had  an  unfortunate  effect  which  is 
still  far  from  being  cured:  namely,  the  treatment  of  zoning  as  though  it 
were  a  subject  separate  from  the  process  of  comprehensive  planning.  One 
symbol  of  this  separation  of  zoning  from  the  other  phases  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  municipal  area  was  the  reposing  of  the  making  of  the 
zone  plan  in  an  organism  known  as  the  zoning  commission  which  did 
not  have  charge  of  the  other  phases  of  the  planning  of  the  municipality. 
As  this  aspect  was  contained  in  the  department  of  commerce  standard 
zoning  act,  states  are  still  enacting  legislation  which  provides  for  this 
separate  zoning  commission;  but  the  trend  is  distinctly  in  the  right 
direction:  namely,  placing  the  planning  of  the  zoning  in  the  planning 
commission;  and  even  where  the  recent  statutes  permit  the  creation  of 
zoning  commissions,  they  provide  that  where  there  is  a  planning  com- 
mission in  the  municipality,  it  is  to  have  charge  of  the  zone  planning. 

Another  statutory  evidence  of  this  separation  of  things  which  properly 
belong  together,  was  the  fact  that  in  the  descriptions  of  the  scope  of  the 
master  plan,  the  earlier  statutes  did  not  mention  the  zoning  plan  as  a 
part  of  the  definition  of  the  master  or  comprehensive  plan,  whereas  fol- 
lowing the  later  models,  the  trend  displayed  by  the  later  statutes  is  hap- 
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pily  toward  the  inclusion  of  the  system  of  land-use  regulation,  which  we 
call  zoning,  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  developing  the  comprehensive 
plan.  The  scope  of  the  zoning,  that  is  the  types  of  uses  to  be  regulated 
by  means  of  zoning,  and  the  purposes  and  motivations,  has  been  enlarged 
in  the  direction  of  the  inclusion  of  all  modes  of  land  use  which  are  part 
of  the  life  of  the  contemporary  urban  community,  and  of  all  the  purposes 
and  motivations  which  increasing  knowledge  and  sociological  research 
have  shown  to  be  needed  for  healthful  and  economic  urban  life. 

The  earlier  planning  statutes  did  not  mention  housing,  for  indeed  at 
that  time  there  was  no  public  housing  contemplated  or  authorized  or  in 
the  offing.  Since  we  are  now  in  a  period  in  which  housing  is  recognized 
as  a  governmental  province,  obviously  at  least  the  general  location  and 
extent  of  public  housing  projects  becomes  a  proper  part  of  the  allocation 
of  the  uses  of  the  land  amongst  the  various  public  and  private  activities. 
Housing  has  come  to  be  more  and  more  mentioned  in  the  statutory  defini- 
tions of  the  scope  of  the  comprehensive  plan;  and  planning  commissions 
are  being  given  the  statutory  basis  at  least  for  planning  activity  in  rela- 
tion to  this  important  part  of  the  field  of  municipal  development. 

So  far  as  personnel  of  the  municipal  planning  organism  is  concerned, 
the  principle  of  representation  of  both  the  executive  and  administrative 
organs  with  a  majority  of  non-official  members  is  being  adhered  to.  The 
principle  of  the  non-compensated  lay  board,  with  some  ex  officio  rep- 
resentation, is  therefore  being  kept  in  force,  and,  insofar  as  doubts  have 
arisen  as  to  whether  that  form  or  organization  of  the  planning  function 
is  going  to  give  satisfying  results,  those  doubts  have  not  yet  been  reflected 
in  legislation.  The  occasional  statute  in  which  the  planning  organ  is 
made  a  division  of  some  administrative  department  can  be  accounted  for 
by  reasons  of  politics  or  tactics  and  not  principle;  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  tendency  to  increase  this  placing  of  the  planning  agency 
within  some  other  agency. 

There  is  a  notable  exception  to  a  part  of  the  observations  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  and  that  is  the  planning  provisions  of  the  new  charter  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  in  some  respects  constitute  the  most  sig- 
nificant development  in  municipal  planning  legislation.  The  charter 
recognizes  the  planning  commission  as  having  so  much  to  do  and  such 
important  things  to  do  that  its  chairman  is  to  be  a  full-time  man  with, 
as  public  salaries  go,  a  high  salary,  and  the  other  members  are  also  to 
be  paid  on  a  basis  which  evidently  contemplates  that  they  will  devote  a 
very  considerable  part  of  their  working  time  to  the  business  of  the  board. 
The  board  itself,  as  distinguished  from  its  staff,  is  therefore  made  a 
continuously  operating  body  which  is  not  a  part  of  any  other  depart- 
ment but  is  given  a  status  equal  in  dignity  and  importance  to  the  adminis- 
trative departments.  What  the  consequence  will  be  either  on  the  side  of 
the  strength  of  the  influence  of  the  commission  over  the  other  agencies 
and  departments  of  the  city  government  or  on  the  side  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  commission  to  comprehensive  planning  as  its  main  task,  only  future 
experience  can  answer. 

So  far  as  the  definition  of  master  planning  and  the  legal  effect  of  the 
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commission's  planning  activities  in  relation  to  the  administrative  and 
legislative  departments  are  concerned,  the  New  York  charter  is  not  dif- 
ferent in  effect  from  the  present  models  of  general  city  planning  enabling 
acts.  There  is  one  other  significant  difference  which  relates  to  capital 
budgeting  and  which  we  will  discuss  later  in  this  report. 

Naturally  the  growth  of  statutes  based  upon  the  later  models  has 
brought  upon  the  state  statute  books  to  an  increasing  degree  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  those  models  on  the  subjects  of  subdivision  control  and 
mapped  streets,  and  therefore  represent  a  trend  in  the  direction  of  in- 
creasing participation  of  the  planning  agency  in  subdivision  regulation 
and  the  regulation  of  building  within  future  street  lines.  It  is  of  special 
significance  that  New  York  state  which,  while  a  pioneer  in  zoning  and 
in  official  map  legislation,  held  back  on  master  planning,  has  in  its 
more  recent  statutes  increasingly  recognized  the  planning  commission 
as  the  agency  and  the  master  plan  as  an  instrument  in  zoning,  subdivision 
control  and  mapped  streets. 

A  recent  decision  by  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  is  a  danger  signal 
that  the  older  forms  of  subdivision  law  contain  distinct  weaknesses  as 
compared  with  these  newer  forms.  The  effect  of  that  decision  amounts 
to  this:  that  under  those  older  forms  of  statute  one  can  evade  the  regula- 
tion of  one's  subdivision  and  some  parts  of  the  zoning  regulations  by 
the  device  of  calling  the  streets  of  one's  subdivision  "private."  The 
dangerous  possibilities  of  this  form  of  evasion  were  well  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  drafted  the  department  of  commerce's  standard  city  plan- 
ning law,  and  the  definition  of  subdivision  regulation  was  quite  con- 
sciously expressed  so  as  to  beat  this  evasion.  Recent  significant  statutes 
of  New  York  guard  more  expressly  against  any  such  types  of  evasion, 
for  they  declare  all  streets  of  subdivisions  are  private  until  the  subdivider 
makes  them  public  and  he  is  placed  under  considerable  pressures  to 
make  them  public  without  undue  delay. 

TOWN  OR  TOWNSHIP  PLANNING 

The  New  York  or  New  England  type  of  town  or  township  has  for 
many  years  been  included  in  planning  legislation,  including  zoning.  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  where  the  township  is  simply  a  civil  district 
of  the  county,  no  doubt  the  provisions  of  the  general  county  acts  which 
authorize  the  planning  of  counties  or  parts  thereof,  would  authorize  the 
treatment  of  these  townships  as  planning  units.  There  have  been,  however, 
a  few  statutes  dealing  specially  with  township  planning,  though  nothing 
which  as  yet  could  be  called  a  trend  that  way.  This  committee  has  no 
disposition  to  encourage  any  such  trend.  Consolidation  of  county  units 
or  regional  units  for  planning  is  probably  as  desirable  a  general  direc- 
tion as  such  consolidation  for  purposes  of  administrative  and  legislative 
aspects  of  local  governments.  This  is  an  aside. 

JUDICIAL  RECOGNITION  OF  MASTER  PLANNING 

As  the  strictly  planning  operations  of  a  planning  commission  do  not 
produce  any  changes  in  legal  rights  and  relationships,  naturally  few 
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litigations  have  arisen  which  involve  an  interpretation  of  the  application 
of  the  master  planning  provisions  of  planning  statutes.  However,  wher- 
ever the  question  has  arisen,  courts  have  enforced  the  planning  laws 
without  reservations.  For  instance,  where  some  action  of  council  requires 
submission  to  the  planning  commission,  courts  have  upheld  this  restric- 
tion upon  councilmanic  power  or  this  requirement  of  councilmanic  pro- 
cedure. A  very  eloquent  tribute  was  paid  to  master  planning  in  a  recent 
decision  of  a  high  court  of  New  Jersey,  namely,  in  the  case  of  Mansfield 
&  Swett,  Inc.  et  al  vs.  Town  of  West  Orange  (New  Jersey  Supreme  Court, 
October  Term  1937),  198  Atlantic  Reporter  225.  In  this  particular  case 
the  court  invalidated  the  planning  commission's  disapproval  of  a  sub- 
division plat,  and  rightly  so;  but  like  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Marbury 
vs.  Madison,  the  New  Jersey  judge  used  the  occasion  for  a  larger  purpose 
than  that  of  deciding  the  particular  litigation  on  hand  and  spoke  elo- 
quently about  the  tremendous  importance  of  master  planning  and  of 
basing  the  subdivision  regulations,  the  zoning  and  the  whole  community 
development  upon  the  master  plan. 

SPOT-ZONING 

Judging  by  the  cases  which  come  into  the  courts,  we  cannot  feel  any 
assurance  that  the  trend  of  practice  is  in  the  direction  of  less  rather  than 
more  spot-zoning.  By  spot-zoning  is  meant  the  determination  of  the 
zoning  status  of  a  single  lot  or  other  very  small  area  in  the  light  of  the 
problems  of  that  single  lot  or  small  area  treated  as  the  whole  unit  of 
consideration,  as  distinguished  from  treating  the  problem  as  one  of  the  dis- 
tricting of  the  whole  territorial  area  of  the  zoned  community  and  the 
determination  of  district  boundaries  in  the  light  of  the  treatment  of  the 
whole  municipal  or  other  territory  as  the  unit  of  consideration.  Of  course 
in  this  definition  of  spot-zoning  variances  under  the  hardship  clause  are 
excluded;  for  if  the  hardship  clause  be  interpreted  with  the  appropriate 
strictness,  and  zoning  boards  of  appeals  or  adjustment  stay  within  their 
appropriate  jurisdiction,  with  few  exceptions  the  variances  will  be  granted 
for  exceptional  topographic  and  similar  physical  features  peculiar  to  the 
individual  lot  or  small  vicinity  in  question. 

There  are  features  in  the  standard  zoning  enabling  act  which  tend  to 
be  promotive  of  spot-zoning  rather  than  retarding,  particularly  the  20 
per  cent  protest  provisions  and  perhaps  vagueness  in  the  hardship  clause 
which  has  been  modified  in  some  of  the  recent  statutes;  and,  insofar  as 
the  trend  is  toward  the  new  types  of  zoning  law  models,  the  trend  of 
the  law  of  zoning  may  be  said  to  be  toward  a  lessening  of  opportunity 
for  spot-zoning. 

Of  course  none  of  the  statutes  on  its  face  permits  spot-zoning,  for  all 
of  them  expressly  provide  that  zoning  regulation  shall  be  by  districts, 
which  means  that  nothing  smaller  than  the  district  shall  be  the  territorial 
basis  for  the  classification  in  the  ordinance.  Nevertheless,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  spot-zoning  is  a  very  prevalent  disease  of  zoning  practice, 
and  to  a  somewhat  discouraging  and  certainly  an  irritating  degree,  the 
courts  seem  to  have  a  hard  time  realizing  that  it  is  the  whole  zone  plan  for 
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the  distribution  of  land  uses  by  districts,  in  which  the  predominant  motiva- 
tion is  the  design  of  future  development  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  city 
in  accordance  with  an  integrated  plan,  which  is  before  the  court  in  each 
case.  To  what  extent  the  planners  and  the  lawyers  have  contributed 
to  the  blinders  which  produce  the  over-focusing  of  judicial  eyes  upon 
small  spots  is  a  question  upon  which  no  research  has  as  yet  sought  the 
answer.  The  decisions  disclose  that  the  better  the  board  of  adjustment 
or  appeals,  the  better  the  judge-made  law;  and  the  more  thoroughly, 
honestly  and  genuinely  the  zone  plan  is  based  upon  comprehensive  plan- 
ning principles,  the  better  the  judge-made  law. 

An  encouraging  and  splendid  judicial  recognition  of  the  true  principle 
of  zoning  as  a  regulation  of  future  development  by  the  method  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  is  a  very  recent  opinion  in  a  Virginia  case,  West  Bros. 
Brick  Co.  vs.  City  of  Alexandria,  192  Southeastern  Reporter,  881;  82 
(Law  Ed.)  Supreme  Court  Reports  259. 

ZONING  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

A  few  of  the  statutes  expressly  authorize  the  inclusion  of  public  build- 
ings within  the  zoning  regulations,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
inclusion  may  be  implied  from  the  general  provisions  of  the  zoning 
enabling  acts.  City  governments  are  quite  apt  to  violate  their  own  zoning 
ordinances,  in  the  sense  of  putting  non-residential  public  structures  and 
uses  in  the  midst  of  residential  zones.  Special  difficulty  arises  where  the 
government  entity  which  builds  within  the  city  is  other  than  the  city 
government  itself,  as,  for  instance,  the  county  or  state  buildings,  state 
highways  and  other  non-municipal  public  structures.  State  statutes  can 
of  course  expressly  require  all  these  buildings  to  be  subject  to  local  zoning 
restrictions,  and  the  statutes  display  some  tendency  to  include  such  a  re- 
quirement. The  federal  government  is  often  rather  high-handed  about 
the  subjecting  of  its  buildings  to  zoning  and  planning  regulation,  and 
claims  constitutional  immunity;  and  the  judicial  decisions  favor  this  im- 
munity, though  we  should  not  accept  this  immunity  as  established  beyond 
contest.  Naturally  as  the  federal  activities  within  the  local  communities 
increase,  which  means  the  federal  government  builds  more  structures 
within  the  local  areas,  of  which  housing  projects  are  today  an  outstanding 
illustration,  the  reasons  for  requiring  federal  structures  to  fit  into  the 
local  zone  plan  become  increasingly  impelling.  There  is  no  trend  in 
federal  legislation  toward  recognizing  this. 

CAPITAL  BUDGET  AND  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

That  the  participation  in  the  formulation  of  a  capital  budget  or  improve- 
ment program  falls  within  the  appropriate  activities  of  a  comprehensive 
planning  agency,  has  been  accepted  for  many  years.  The  department 
of  commerce's  standard  city  planning  enabling  act  provided:  "The  Com- 
mission shall  from  time  to  time  recommend  to  the  appropriate  public 
officials  programs  for  public  structures  and  improvements  and  for  the 
financing  thereof."  A  provision  of  that  import  or  effect  has  become 
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or  is  becoming  customary  in  city  and  other  planning  legislation,  and 
many  city  planning  commissions  have  for  years  participated  in  the  de- 
velopment of  shorter  or  longer  public  improvement  programs  and  capital 
budgets. 

In  its  new  charter,  New  York  City  has  made  a  leap  which  in  this  item 
lands  its  planning  legislation  far  beyond  anything  contained  in  any  other 
measure;  for  there  the  planning  commission  is  designated  as  the  capital 
budget-making  agency,  not  in  the  final  legislative  phase  of  the  adoption 
of  the  budget  as  an  effective  basis  of  tax  levies  and  bond  issues,  but  in  all 
the  preceding  budget-making  steps.  It  is  to  the  planning  commission 
that  the  administrative  departments  send  their  bond  budget  requirements 
and  their  recommendations  as  to  the  public  improvements  program. 
While  this  one  instance  does  not  indicate  that  other  states  and  cities  will 
go  so  far  as  New  York  City  has,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existing 
trend  toward  including  participation  of  the  planning  board  in  capital 
budget  and  public  improvements  program-making  will  tend  to  be  stim- 
ulated. 

HOUSING 

The  discussion  so  far  has  related  to  general  planning  legislation,  in- 
cluding the  typical  subjects  of  master  plan,  zoning,  subdivision  regulation 
and  mapped  streets;  but  express  provisions  in  other  types  of  statutes 
to  the  effect  that  designated  matters  shall  be  referred  to  the  planning 
agency  or  that  the  planning  agency  shall  be  represented  should,  to  the 
extent  of  such  express  requirements,  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  body 
of  planning  legislation.  We  have  not  attempted,  of  course,  to  go  through 
the  haystacks  of  all  the  statutes  of  these  states  for  the  discovering  of  the 
few  needles  of  this  kind  which  may  be  hidden  there ;  but  we  have  examined 
the  recent  housing  statutes,  enacted  by  thirty  of  the  states,  which  authorize 
the  creation  of  housing  authorities  and  the  construction  of  housing  by 
these  authorities  or  by  the  local  governments.  The  United  States  Housing 
Authority  Act  contains  no  provision  for  submission  of  any  project  to 
a  planning  commission;  but  in  practice  the  Federal  Housing  Authority 
does  consult  with  the  planning  agencies. 

The  Ohio  and  Kentucky  statutes  require  submission  to  the  planning 
commission  of  all  streets,  parks  and  other  public  spaces  in  the  project. 
Twenty-four  of  the  statutes  state  that  the  housing  projects  shall  be  subject 
to  the  planning  and  zoning  laws.  The  extent  to  which  this  will  in  any 
state  compel  submission  of  the  location  of  housing  projects  to  the  planning 
commission  will  depend  on  the  provisions  of  the  planning  laws  of  the 
state,  including  the  municipal  charters.  Most  of  these  state  housing  laws 
state  that  the  housing  authority  should  cooperate  with  the  planning  boards 
or  should  take  any  city  or  community  plan  into  account.  Massachusetts 
tells  the  housing  authority  to  encourage  the  creation  of  planning  boards! 
In  regard  to  housing,  therefore,  the  trend  is  to  place  in  housing  statutes 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  participation  of  the  planning  agencies  in  the  city 
or  community  planning  aspect  of  the  projects  where  the  housing  authority 
is  keen  for  such  participation  or  the  planning  board  asserts  itself. 
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ROADSIDE  CONTROL 

The  regulation  of  the  uses  of  highway  frontages  is  a  matter  of  current 
interest,  though  as  yet  the  statutes  are  few  in  number.  As  the  roadside  is 
a  part  of  the  city  or  the  county  or  the  region,  it  is  necessarily  included 
within  the  territorial  units  under  general  city,  county  and  regional  plan- 
ning and  zoning  legislation,  and,  when  so  treated — that  is,  when  the 
city  or  the  county  or  the  region  is  made  the  unit  of  the  planning  or  the 
zoning,  with  a  resulting  allocation  of  land  uses  in  the  roadside  strip,  such 
as  the  regulation  of  advertising  boards  in  residential  districts — this 
regulation  does  not  diifer  in  basic  concept  or  technique  from  the  zoning  of 
any  other  part  of  the  city,  county  or  region.  The  typical  comprehensive 
county  planning  and  zoning  statutes  of  the  type  we  have  mentioned 
furnish  ample  legislative  authority  for  the  planning  and  regulation  of 
the  highway  strip  through  planning  commissioners  and  local  governmental 
authorities  if  and  when  those  who  desire  such  planning  and  regulation 
are  willing  to  apply  planning  concepts  and  methods  to  this  subject,  as 
demonstrated  by  California,  which  obtains  the  desired  results  along  the 
highways  by  using  the  powers  and  methods  set  forth  in  its  county  planning 
laws. 

Where,  however,  a  special  statute  deals  with  the  roadside  regulation, 
the  legislation  is  planning  legislation,  with  the  moral,  intellectual  and 
conceptual  justifications  of  the  regulations  derived  from  planning,  only 
when  the  planning  of  those  regulations  is  reposed  in  a  planning  agency 
and  that  planning  agency  operates  in  accordance  with  comprehensive 
planning  principles. 

For  instance,  the  Indiana  legislature  adopted  in  1937  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Indiana  State  Planning  Board  to  make  the  necessary 
surveys  and  formulate  the  necessary  maps  for  the  laying  down  of  future 
lines  of  the  major  highways  and  the  regulation  of  the  uses  along  these 
highways,  thus  recognizing  the  problem  as  a  problem  within  the  province 
of  a  master  planning  agency  and  implying  that  the  work  will  be  done 
through  planning  techniques.  There  are,  however,  statutes  which  repose 
this  task  in  highway  departments,  and  though  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
highway  department  will  ask  the  planning  agency  to  do  the  planning,  such 
statutes  do  not  treat  the  roadside  "zoning"  as  a  planning  problem  in  our 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  general  state,  county,  regional  and  municipal  planning  statutes 
of  the  type  we  have  cited  so  often  will  probably  be  found  sufficiently 
comprehensive  and  elastic  to  authorize  and  make  possible,  so  far  as 
mere  statutes  can  make  results  possible,  the  planning,  including  zoning,  of 
other  types  of  special  districts  or  areas. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION 

REPORTER 

Charles  S.  Ascher,  Secretary,  Committee  on  Public  Administra- 
tion, Social  Science  Research  Council. 

DISCUSSION  LEADERS 

Wayne  D.  Heydecker,  Director  of  State  Planning,  Division  of 
State  Planning,  New  York. 

Arthur  J.  Rabuck,  City  Planning  and  Zoning  Consultant. 

Flavel  Shurtleff,  Counsel,  American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation. 


Mr.  Bettman,  reporting  for  the  committee,  stated  the  terms  of  reference 
of  the  report.  First,  it  dealt  only  with  actual  trends  in  legislation,  not 
ideas  being  advanced  which  were  riot  yet  reflected  in  legislation.  Secondly, 
it  defined  planning  laws  as  those  which:  (a)  looked  to  implementation  by 
a  planning  agency,  not  a  functional  department  of  government,  and  (b) 
involved  an  element  of  integration,  coordination,  of  interrelationship 
between  various  physical  elements  and  agencies. 

Mr.  Charles  Eliot  raised  the  question  of  the  kind  of  legislation  which 
could  be  enacted  to  meet  the  problem  of  interstate  regional  planning, 
particularly  the  problem  of  expediting  action.  He  cited  the  example  of 
the  recently  concluded  compact  between  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota  for  the  Red  River  of  the  North — the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners to  negotiate,  the  ratification  by  the  legislatures,  and  then  by 
congress.  Was  there  no  way  to  give  the  commissioners  de  jure  standing, 
so  that  they  could  act  more  expeditiously?  Was  the  only  alternative  the 
setting  up  of  federal  authorities?  Mr.  Morton  L.  Wallerstein  seconded 
the  question. 

Mr.  Wayne  D.  Heydecker  thought  there  was  another  way  out.  He 
referred  to  the  experience  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Penn- 
sylvania with  the  problem  of  the  Delaware  River.  There  had  been  no 
delay  in  initiating  the  planning  program,  because  the  three  states  had 
used  their  legislative  commissions  on  interstate  cooperation  as  commis- 
sioners. Their  work  might  eventually  lead  to  a  compact,  but  in  the 
meantime  they  had  set  up  a  joint  operating  budget,  an  office  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  planning  staff.  Incodel,  the  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Delaware  River,  had  set  up  functional  committees,  one  on  planning,  one 
on  the  quality  of  water,  and  one  on  quantity  of  water.  There  had  been 
throughout  mutual  forbearance  and  a  cooperative  spirit. 

Mr.  Alfred  Bettman  desired  to  negate  the  implication  that  enabling 
legislation  must  precede  the  planning  process.  Let  cooperative  planning 
precede  legislation.  Since  the  interests  of  the  federal  government  were 
involved,  it  was  necessary  to  rely  on  voluntary  action.  The  federal 
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government  could  not  order  the  states  to  take  part  in  an  interstate  com- 
mission. 

The  report  pointed  to  the  New  York  city  charter  as  the  most  important 
new  development  in  city  planning  in  setting  up  a  full-time  paid  board 
with  a  chairman  at  a  salary  which  made  him  of  equal  rank  with  the  city 
department  heads.  The  question  was  raised  whether  the  unpaid  board 
would  continue  to  be  the  pattern  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Orton  was  asked  whether,  after  a  brief  six  months  of 
operation  under  this  charter,  he  cared  to  comment  on  his  experience. 
He  said  that  the  period  was  too  short  to  warrant  any  conclusions.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  the  commission  would  have  to  bring  its  broad 
powers  into  play  gradually,  to  go  through  a  period  of  adjustment  with 
the  going  machinery  of  government  in  order  not  to  cause  too  much  dis- 
ruption. The  fact  that  over  four  hundred  proposals  had  already  been 
submitted  to  the  board  showed  that  it  was  not  in  a  position  to  exercise 
extensive  discretion.  It  was  already  clear  that  a  long-term  perspective 
was  needed.  The  commission  recognized  that  it  was  of  necessity  operating 
on  a  short-time  basis. 

The  report  observed  that  there  was  not  much  legislation  for  planning 
by  units  smaller  than  the  county,  but  because  they  do  not  have  the  status 
of  an  incorporated  city  it  was  felt  that  such  planning  would  be 
a  bad  trend,  and  that  this  unit  was  too  small  for  effective  planning. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Rabuck  expressed  the  opposite  opinion.  He  felt  that  the 
small  unit  should  control  its  own  zoning  and  not  be  subject  to  control  by 
the  extra-territorial  powers  of  the  metropolitan  central  city  or  by  the 
county.  Zoning  by  the  county  might  be  allowed,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  town  board. 

Mr.  John  T.  Howard  in  turn  disagreed  with  Mr.  Rabuck.  He  pointed 
to  the  interest  which  the  higher  agency  of  government  had  in  the  proper 
planning  of  the  smaller  unit.  Thus,  in  Michigan,  county  plans  must  be 
approved  by  the  state  planning  board.  Should  not  the  metropolitan 
planning  agency  review  the  town  plan?  Was  there  any  such  trend? 

Mr.  Bettman  knew  of  no  such  trend.  He  referred,  however,  to  the 
modern  laws  which  permitted  any  group  of  units  to  designate  a  common 
planning  agency.  In  one  law  extra-territorial  subdivision  control  by 
the  municipal  planning  board  was  subject  to  review  by  the  county  plan- 
ning board. 

The  report  pointed  to  the  increasing  trend  in  the  statutes  to  subject 
state  and  county  buildings  and  so  forth  to  comply  with  local  plans.  The 
decisions  had  held  that  the  federal  government  is  not  bound  by  local  plans; 
in  practice  it  did  not  accept  local  regulation.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Babcock 
referred  to  a  Wisconsin  decision  which  held  that  a  school  board  was  an 
agency  of  the  state,  with  the  result  that  it  claimed  not  to  be  bound  by 
local  municipal  plans.  Mr.  Bettman  said  that  the  only  remedy  was 
express  statutory  provision,  as  in  the  model  laws  and  the  Ohio  law.  The 
right  to  override  the  planning  commission  was  vested  in  a  state  or  county 
agency,  instead  of  the  city  council. 

Mr.  Eliot  suggested  that  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  federal  gov- 
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ernment  was  the  most  persistent  violator  of  the  zoning  and  planning 
scheme. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  the  Wagner-Steagall  act  had  not  express 
provision  requiring  consultation  with  local  planning  boards,  but  that  state 
housing  acts  and  state  housing  authority  acts  predominantly  provided  for 
submission  of  projects  to  the  local  planning  agency,  if  only  for  advice — 
even  though  these  provisions  were  not  in  practice  being  followed  every- 
where. 

Mr.  Morris  Miller  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  explained 
that  a  federal  statute  dealing  only  with  the  financing  of  local  projects  did  not 
seem  the  appropriate  place  to  include  such  provisions.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority,  in  its  application'  form,  provided  for  evidence 
of  submission  of  projects  to  local  planning  agencies,  and  for  a  report  of 
their  attitude. 

He  pointed  to  the  interesting  problems  raised  by  the  requirement  for 
the  demolition  of  as  many  sub-standard  dwellings  as  new  ones  to  be 
constructed.  These  could  be  anywhere  in  the  metropolitan  area.  This 
provision  called  upon  planning  boards  to  exercise  their  ingenuity.  He 
pointed  also  to  the  provisions  in  most  of  the  thirty-three  state  housing 
enabling  acts  permitting  the  planning  commissions  to  modify  their  plans 
and  official  maps  to  cooperate  with  the  housing  authorities,  and  urged 
that  greater  advantage  be  taken  of  these  powers. 

In  the  discussion  on  recent  court  decisions  the  Chairman  called  atten- 
tion to  the  thrilling  judicial  recognition  of  master  planning  as  the  basis 
for  deciding  actual  problems  in  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  Mansfield  vs.  Town  of  West  Orange  where  the  court  refused  to  allow 
objections  of  neighbors  to  outweigh  the  considerations  of  sound  overall 
planning. 

A  spirited  discussion  followed  concerning  the  validity  of  the  common 
provisions  allowing,  say,  20  per  cent  of  the  abutting  property  owners 
to  affect  planning  proposals  by  filing  protests.  Mr.  Bettman  felt  that  the 
trend  was  away  from  this  provision. 

Mr.  Orton  expressed  fears  concerning  the  operation  of  the  new  New 
York  city  charter.  A  zoning  change  proposed  by  the  planning  commis- 
sion stood,  unless  overridden  by  a  three-quarters  vote  of  the  board  of 
estimate  within  thirty  days;  but  if  protests  were  filed  by  20  per  cent 
of  the  abutting  owners,  the  change  must  be  approved  by  unanimous  vote. 

(This  provision  put  too  much  power  in  local  protests,  and  prevented  a 
city-wide  view.  Either  the  percentage  of  protests  required  should  be 
substantially  raised  or  the  provisions  for  unanimous  vote  should  be 
modified. 

Mr.  Rabuck  thought  the  provision  for  protests  salutary,  and  cited  an 
example  of  a  large  organization  with  strong  political  influence  which 
desired  to  establish  an  assembly  hall  in  a  residential  district  in  a  Wis- 
consin city.  The  power  of  the  neighbors  to  protest  would  tend  to  stabilize 
zoning. 

Mr.  Bettman  replied  that  the  Ohio  enabling  act  had  never  provided  for 
protests;  that  there  had  been  stability  of  zoning  and  exceptionally  little 
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litigation.  One  must  trust  the  planning  board  at  its  hearing  to  give  proper 
weight  to  the  expressed  protests;  but  one  must  keep  the  issue  clearly  that 
of  the  propriety  of  the  change,  not  the  weighing  of  pressures  pro  and  con. 

Mr.  Babcock  felt  that  the  device  of  filing  protests,  intended  to  make 
objectors  speak  or  forever  hold  their  peace,  had  outworn  its  usefulness. 

Mr.  Heydecker  called  attention  to  three  companion  laws  in  New  York, 
Chapters  44,  205,  and  264  of  the  Laws  of  1938,  at  last  putting  real  teeth 
into  subdivision  control,  by  cities,  villages  and  towns. 

Although  the  New  York  laws  did  not  provide  for  issuance  of  certificates 
of  convenience  and  necessity  for  new  subdivisions,  they  established  con- 
ditions which  planning  boards  were  permitted  to  impose  before  approving 
plats.  These  were  the  full  provision  of  public  utilities,  according  to 
the  standards  of  the  several  municipal  departments,  or  a  bond  for  their 
installation.  The  board  might  waive  conditions  not  deemed  essential  for 
health,  safety  and  welfare  in  a  particular  subdivision,  leaving  to  a  court 
to  decide  the  reasonableness  of  the  exercise  of  its  discretion.  The  pro- 
visions afforded  flexibility  to  meet  changing  conditions,  and  the  board 
could  increase  or  decrease  the  amount  of  the  performance  bond. 

These  laws  also  clarified  the  problem  of  dedication  of  streets  in  sub- 
divisions by  doing  away  with  common-law  dedications.  All  streets  were 
to  be  deemed  private  unless  deeds  of  cession  were  submitted  with  the 
plat,  and  no  public  improvements  were  to  be  permitted  in  such  streets. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  building  permit  could  be  issued  for  a  building 
which  did  not  front  upon  a  suitably  improved  street  shown  on  the  official 
plan. 

Mr.  Orton  asked  whether  there  had  been  recent  developments  in  the 
protection  of  the  official  map.  Mr.  Bettman  replied  that  the  important 
cases  were  still  to  be  presented,  and  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  say 
that  the  case  law  was  settled.  Many  cities  seemed  to  be  enforcing  their 
ordinances  without  giving  rise  to  litigation.  In  a  recent  case  from  Roches- 
ter, the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  had  decided  that  the  process  of 
establishing  the  map  was  not  of  itself  subject  to  judicial  attack;  that 
there  was  no  such  detriment  to  property  as  to  warrant  setting  the  map  aside, 
and  the  attack  must  wait  till  there  was  a  bona  fide  desire  to  build  a 
specific  building. 

Upon  appeals  in  specific  cases,  the  courts  had  upheld  "setback  lines" 
in  zoning  ordinances  which  really  amounted  to  including  the  official  map 
in  a  zoning  scheme.  In  a  series  of  old  cases,  the  Pennsylvania  courts  had 
upheld  the  practical  equivalent  of  the  modern  mapping  laws,  at  least  up 
to  the  time  of  the  actual  development  of  the  area,  when  the  city  would 
have  to  decide  whether  it  intended  to  take  the  street.  Other  courts,  how- 
ever, had  invalidated  the  whole  scheme. 

Mr.  Flavel  Shurtleff  aroused  an  interesting  discussion  by  raising  the 
question  whether  the  police  power  could  be  extended  by  constitutional 
amendments,  or  whether  it  existed  as  a  whole.  Thus,  the  New  Jersey 
court  had  declared  zoning  unconstitutional,  yet  after  a  constitutional 
amendment  the  court  had  upheld  it.  Similarly  of  billboard  regulation 
in  Massachusetts.  The  issue  was  important,  because  a  number  of  states 
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were  calling  upon  their  attorney  generals  for  opinions  whether  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  was  needed  before  billboard  regulation  laws  were 
proposed.  Yet  if  there  had  been  no  previous  adverse  ruling  in  the  state, 
why  should  this  be  necessary?  It  almost  seemed  that  the  function  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  was  to  prod  the  courts  into  more  liberal  in- 
terpretations of  the  police  power. 

Mr.  Bettman  analyzed  the  legal  problem  differently.  The  police  power 
was,  of  course,  whole.  But  there  were  other  constitutional  provisions 
which  limited  it,  like  the  due  process  clause.  The  object  of  an  amendment 
would  presumably  be  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  these  other  constitutional 
limitations.  The  danger  was  that  the  amendment,  instead  of  broadening 
the  scope  of  the  police  power,  might  by  implication  limit  it. 

There  was  a  question  asked  as  to  what  would  happen  if  the  amendment 
were  subsequently  repealed.  Mr.  Ben  H.  Kizer  felt  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  a  way  of  prodding  the  courts  along  the  road  which 
public  opinion  wanted  them  to  travel.  The  police  power  was,  of  course, 
whatever  the  judges  declared  it  to  be.  They  could  occasionally  be  in- 
duced to  reverse  their  strict  constructions  under  threats.  He  pointed  to 
Tompkins  vs.  Erie  Railroad,  overruling  Swift  vs.  Tyson  after  100  years. 
Mr.  Bard  also  felt  that  the  role  of  the  amendment  was  not  to  extend  the 
police  power,  but  to  prod  the  courts. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Bard  called  attention  to  a  constitutional  amendment 
proposed  by  the  City  Club  of  New  York  to  the  current  state  constitutional 
convention,  which,  he  felt,  would  open  the  doorway  to  civic  design  in 
planning  and  overcome  the  limiting  effect  of  court  decisions.  It  would 
apply  equally  to  rural  development. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  A 
PLANNING  OFFICE 

COMMITTEE 

Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy,  Chairman,  Chairman  of  Massachusetts 
State  Planning  Board. 

Gerald  S.  Gimre,  Engineer,  City  Planning  and  Zoning  Commis- 
sion, Nashville,  Tennessee. 

L.  Segoe,  Planning  Consultant. 


The  ancient  recipe  for  crow  soup  suggests  a  good  starting  point  for 
a  discussion  of  the  administration  of  a  planning  office;  in  other  words, 
first  get  your  office.  With  this  as  a  sort  of  springboard,  we  may  plunge 
at  once  into  the  depths  of  our  subject,  fully  conscious  that  upon  and 
below  the  surface  may  be  found  the  rocks  and  reefs,  eddies  and  whirlpools, 
wherein  currents  and  cross-currents  of  opinions  may  be  created,  and 
upon  which  conclusions  may  be  rent  asunder.  We  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  validity  of  our  own  convictions,  however,  in  the  hope 
that  eventually  we  may  all  emerge  into  clear  untroubled  waters,  with 
smooth  sailing,  a  cloudless  sky  and  uninterrupted  progress. 

Our  task  has  been  materially  lessened  by  the  work  of  the  program 
committee  itself  in  suggesting  various  subheadings  which  might  be  con- 
sidered in  a  discussion  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  These  subheadings  have 
been  followed;  overlapping  has  been  stopped  short  of  duplication,  at 
least;  and,  where  necessary,  specific  subjects  have  been  stretched  to  cover 
any  apparent  hiatus  in  the  completed  structure.  With  this  charge  to  the 
jury,  and  a  plea  for  clemency,  we  submit  our  conclusions. 

The  planning  commission,  while  not  an  administrative  nor  a  legislative 
body,  is  an  advisory  agency  to  both  the  legislative  and  administrative  arms 
of  government.  Its  administrative  organization  and  technique,  therefore, 
must  be  geared  to  those  of  other  branches  of  government,  whatever  their 
level.  Because  of  our  very  limited  experience  with  state,  regional  and 
national  planning  agencies,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  confine 
this  report  largely  to  the  administration  of  a  local  planning  office.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  same  principles  are  valid  in  the  case  of  plan- 
ning agencies  on  higher  levels  of  government,  although  the  mechanics  are 
likely  to  be  quite  different.  It  is  also  true,  although  the  principle  remains 
the  same,  that  interpretations  vary,  particularly  with  regard  to  methods 
of  procedure,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  County  planning,  for 
instance,  is  firmly  established  in  certain  sections,  among  other  things 
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combining  the  functions  of  initiation  with  those  of  coordination.  All 
that  is  possible  in  the  present  instance,  therefore,  is  to  point  out  some 
of  the  more  obvious  basic  features  involved,  rather  than  attempt  to  lay 
down  any  hard  and  fast  rules  with  regard  to  detailed  administrative  pro- 
cedure. 

Generally  speaking,  the  administrative  techniques  of  a  planning  com- 
mission mean  matters  of  administrative  organization,  procedures  and 
processes  which  the  commission  applies  in  the  conduct  of  its  work.  In 
approaching  these  topics,  however,  attention  might  properly  be  called 
to  certain  other  factors,  such  as  legislation,  the  composition,  membership, 
qualifications  and  size  of  the  commission  itself,  and  its  financial  resources. 
These  considerations  are  a  sort  of  endless  chain  which  constitutes  more  or 
less  a  condition  precedent  to  matters  of  actual  administration.  As  such 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  touch  upon  them  briefly  before  consigning  them 
to  their  proper  place  in  the  background  of  this  report. 

A  proper  legal  background,  in  the  form  of  legislative  act  and  local 
ordinances,  is  one  of  the  first  essentials.  While  many  of  the  earlier 
enactments  suggested  broad  fields  of  investigation,  the  powers  of  plan- 
ning commissions  were  frequently  limited  to  recommendations  only. 
Recent  legislation,  however,  has  shown  a  tendency  to  confer  upon  the 
planning  agency  certain  definite  authority,  in  connection  with  subdivision 
control,  zoning  changes,  and  other  developments  affecting  the  physical 
plan  of  the  community.  This  enables  the  planning  commission  to  be  of 
real  service,  and  if  such  legislation  does  not  exist,  it  might  properly  be 
sought  to  the  end  that  all  matters  involving  the  location  and  the  extent 
of  public  facilities  and  zoning  changes  should  be  automatically  referred 
to  the  planning  commission  for  recommendation  or  approval. 

So  far  as  the  commission  itself  is  concerned,  perhaps  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  personnel  is  adequate  from  the  standpoints  of  qualifications 
and  experience.  There  is  neeaed  first  and  most  of  all  a  broad  understand- 
ing of  the  community  and  its  problems  and  of  the  contribution  that 
planning  is  able  to  make  in  the  solution  thereof.  An  enthusiastic,  sincere 
and  unselfish  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  community  is  fundamental. 
Professional  training  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  at  least  is 
equally  important.  The  success  of  the  commission  in  obtaining  appro- 
priations and  public  interest  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  members 
themselves,  the  extent  to  which  they  enjoy  the  confidence  of  their  fellow 
citizens  and  their  recognized  ability  to  pass  upon  matters  of  a  technical 
and  oftentimes  complicated  nature. 

Appropriations  in  the  past  have  been  generally  inadequate  and  while 
causes  and  cures  may  vary  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  a  commission  which  enjoys  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
the  public  will  have  considerably  less  difficulty  in  translating  that  feeling 
into  a  budgetary  allotment  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Bridges 
may  be  seen  and  admired;  streets,  in  the  process  of  construction  at  least, 
are  impressive;  and  libraries  and  parks  and  playgrounds  have  their  appeal 
during  the  hours  of  leisure;  but  to  look  beyond  all  these  to  a  sort  of 
intangible  something,  even  though  it  be  capable  of  exercising  a  wide 
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influence  both  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  and  of  economy  upon 
the  location  of  these  visible  marks  of  community  progress,  is  asking  too 
much  of  the  vision  and  of  the  imagination  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  If 
this  is  regarded  as  a  criticism,  then  it  must  be  shared  by  the  planning 
agencies  themselves,  for  in  many  instances  they  have  lacked  the  inner 
conviction  and  ability  on  their  own  part  that  would  enable  them  to 
convince  others.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  farcical  for  any  legisla- 
tive body  to  set  up  a  planning  agency,  under  an  act  or  an  ordinance  re- 
quiring them  to  do  certain  things,  and  at  the  same  time  withhold  from 
them  the  wherewithal  necessary  to  carry  out  their  duties. 

The  size  of  the  commission  may  be  relatively  unimportant.  Whether 
all  citizen  members,  or  part  citizen  and  part  ex  officio  members,  are  de- 
sirable, there  is  no  general  consensus.  There  appears  to  be  agreement 
upon  the  one  fact,  however,  that  the  citizen  members  should  be  in  the 
majority. 

As  far  as  the  administrative  work  of  the  commission  itself  is  concerned, 
the  organization  of  small  committees  for  the  handling  of  such  matters 
as  arise  with  great  frequency,  like  zoning  amendments,  thoroughfare 
improvements,  and  passing  on  subdivision  plats,  has  several  obvious 
advantages.  Through  such  committees  the  work  of  the  commission  can 
be  better  distributed,  action  expedited,  the  time  of  the  whole  commission 
conserved,  and  the  interest  and  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  individual 
members  developed  and  sustained. 

Relations  between  planning  bodies  and  other  governmental  agencies, 
no  less  than  with  the  public  at  large,  are  delicate  operations  requiring 
a  maximum  of  tact,  diplomacy  and  honest  endeavor.  With  the  governing 
body  itself  this  relation  should  be  one  of  helpful  cooperation.  No  partisan 
feeling  should  ever  be  permitted  to  color  plans  or  to  distort  vision.  The 
chief  executive  of  a  state  or  of  a  city,  the  members  of  the  legislature  and  of 
the  city  council  or  the  board  of  selectmen,  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a 
planning  agency  the  maximum  of  assistance  in  making  their  administration 
a  success.  This  does  not  mean  that  principle  should  be  sacrificed  to 
expediency,  of  course. 

In  its  relations  with  other  departments,  the  planning  agency  must  again 
exercise  the  greatest  amount  of  tact  based  upon  good  intentions.  For 
the  most  part,  the  other  departments  have  been  in  existence  for  years. 
They  have  experienced  their  full  share  of  trials  and  difficulties  and  dis- 
appointments. For  the  most  part  also,  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  co- 
operate once  they  can  be  assured  that  their  own  particular  field  will 
not  be  invaded,  and  that  they  will  be  given  full  credit  for  assistance 
rendered.  A  little  more  care  on  the  part  of  the  planning  agency  will 
satisfy  this  perfectly  reasonable  demand.  After  all,  they  have  been 
carrying  on  for  years,  and  planning  agencies — particularly  state  boards, 
now  coming  into  the  field — would  be  quite  helpless  without  this  assistance. 

As  far  as  public  relations  are  concerned,  this  is  a  highly  important 
and  oftentimes  overlooked  opportunity.  There  are  various  means  by 
which  relations  between  the  planning  agency  and  the  public  may  be  made 
productive.  One  method  which  has  been  tried  successfully  in  certain 
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local  communities  is  an  advisory  committee  on  public  improvements,  or 
citizens'  plan  association,  representative  of  the  various  civic  organizations 
in  the  community,  whose  function  it  is  to  cooperate  with  the  planning 
board  in  any  important  problem  under  consideration,  bringing  to  the 
board  a  cross-section  of  general  public  opinion.  It  is  much  easier  to 
familiarize  a  small  representative  group  of  this  sort  with  a  plan  than  it 
would  be  to  educate  the  general  public.  This  group,  if  made  up  of 
representatives  of  civic  organizations,  will  serve  as  a  nucleus  from  which 
the  idea  will  gradually  spread  throughout  the  entire  membership. 

The  introduction  of  planning  education  into  the  public  schools  offers 
such  a  fruitful  field  that  the  only  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  been  more 
generally  cultivated.  The  New  England  Town  Planning  Association  has 
made  a  commendable  start  in  this  direction  in  suggesting  that  existing 
courses  in  civics  give  a  new  emphasis  to  community  service  and  that  the 
project  method  be  used  in  carrying  the  civic  interest  further  and  giving  it 
direct  practical  application.  School  curriculums  in  many  instances  are 
overcrowded,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  carefully  prepared  schedule, 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the  proper  school  authorities,  and  tying 
up  the  loose  ends  in  civics,  government,  sociology  and  economics  into  a 
workable  planning  study  program,  would  be  cordially  received. 

And,  finally,  the  newspapers — last  but  by  no  means  least.  Their  pri- 
mary function  is  the  dissemination  of  news.  They  cannot  and  should 
not  be  expected  to  take  over  promotional  work  or  propaganda.  They 
must  print  that  for  which  the  people  are  willing  to  pay  to  read.  If 
planning  information  can  be  furnished  them  on  this  basis,  it  will  invariably 
find  a  ready  reception,  both  in  news  columns  and  on  editorial  pages. 

INTEGRATION   OF  TECHNICIANS'   WORK   WITH   ADMINISTRATION 

Since  few  planning  commissions  have  ample  financial  resources,  it 
has  not  been  possible  for  the  majority  to  retain  complete  technical  staffs, 
capable  of  advising  on  the  problems  which  comprise  the  planning  com- 
missions' work.  It  has  been  customary  for  the  commissions  to  retain 
experts  from  various  professions  to  assist  in  formulating  planning  pro- 
grams and  to  advise  with  the  commissions  on  technique  and  policy.  Some 
planning  commissions  do  have  technical  staffs,  and  outside  advisers  are 
called  in  from  time  to  time  on  special  problems,  while  many  commissions 
have  had  to  retain  professional  planners  who  have  been  required  to  formu- 
late the  entire  planning  program. 

Experience  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  preparation  of  technical 
work  for  a  planning  commission  is  the  easiest  to  accomplish  of  any 
part  of  a  planning  program.  The  integration  of  a  technical  plan  into 
the  planning  law  and  administration  of  any  city  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  job.  While  planning  technicians  have  prepared  many 
excellent  plans  for  our  cities,  the  results  in  definite  and  practical  accom- 
plishment have  fallen  short  of  possibilities.  The  problem  confronting 
professional  planners  today  is  to  find  the  most  practical  means  of  making 
their  plans  effective. 

Fundamentally,  there  has  to  be  a  social  consciousness  in  any  com- 
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munity  which  undertakes  city  planning,  directed  to  the  point  of  view  of 
the  necessity  for  the  replanning  of  the  city  and  a  willingness  to  join 
in  the  effort  to  re-orient  its  physical  pattern.  The  great  difficulty  in 
making  any  technical  plan  effective  is  the  apathy  of  the  general  public  to 
governmental  problems  and  the  inclination  to  be  uninterested  except 
where  personal  affairs  are  concerned.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  under  our 
system  of  city  government  a  considerable  period  of  time  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  mass  of  the  citizens  to  realize  the  implications  of  city 
planning  and  its  necessity  in  the  well-being  of  the  community.  However, 
the  direction  of  community  life  falls  upon  civic  leaders  in  various  fields 
and  if  planning  is  to  become  effective  in  any  city,  the  city  planning 
commission  must  assume  the  leadership  in  integrating  its  plan  to  the 
administration  of  civic  affairs. 

City  planning  commissions  are  often  composed  of  citizens  who  may 
have  no  desire  to  mingle  in  the  political  affairs  of  a  city.  If  their  work 
is  to  be  successful,  however,  they  must  make  themselves  part  of  municipal 
government  and  they  must  assume  a  definite,  aggressive  stand  in  the 
communtiy  with  regard  to  their  own  programs.  While  there  are  many 
city  planning  commissions  in  existence,  too  many  of  them  apparently 
have  gone  to  sleep  on  their  jobs.  The  planning  history  of  city  after 
city  is  that  of  comprehensive  and  careful  work  prepared  by  qualified 
technicians  which  the  commissions  themselves  have  allowed  to  be  shelved. 
There  is  little  the  best  planning  consultant  can  do  to  secure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  his  plans  unless  the  city  planning  commission  itself  is  alive 
and  aggressive  and  is  striving  to  make  itself  a  definite  part  of  the  city 
government. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  a  planning  commission  will  be  seri- 
ously handicapped  in  carrying  out  any  of  its  plans  unless  it  has  a  capable 
executive  officer.  Even  if  the  commission  itself  is  not  outstanding  in 
capability,  there  is  much  more  possibility  of  making  technical  plans 
effective  if  there  is  an  administrative  officer,  devoting  his  whole  time 
to  the  affairs  of  the  commission.  Such  an  officer  should  be  on  a  par  in 
salary,  personality  and  prestige  with  other  department  heads  in  the  muni- 
cipal government.  The  functioning  of  such  an  officer  brings  him  in 
daily  contact  with  other  departments  of  government  so  they  can  come  to 
know  and  appreciate  the  purposes  of  the  planning  commission,  to  under- 
stand its  objectives,  and  to  have  confidence  in  its  recommendations. 

Some  departments  of  government,  such  as  the  building  department,  the 
legal  department  and  the  engineering  department,  are  more  closely 
related  to  planning  work  than  other  departments,  but  if  the  various 
divisions  of  the  government  are  kept  intimately  in  touch  with  the  planning 
office,  there  are  greater  possibilities  of  securing  constructive  results.  The 
need  for  close  cooperation  and  intimate  contact  is  obvious  where  the 
commission  has  employed  outside  consultants  to  prepare  plans  which 
affect  other  departments.  The  older,  more  established  branches  of  muni- 
cipal administrations  have  become  more  or  less  settled  in  their  ways  and 
in  some  instances  may  be  jealous  of  their  prerogatives.  It  requires 
skill  to  deal  with  the  other  administrative  heads;  if  by  constant  contact 
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and  by  seeking  advice,  the  other  departments  can  feel  they  are  having 
a  part  in  shaping  the  planning  program,  there  is  much  greater  possibility 
of  success  in  later  administration. 

For  this  reason  it  is  most  important  that  there  shall  be  continuous 
contacts  between  the  planning  staff  and  the  staffs  of  all  administrative 
departments  and  independent  boards.  These  technicians  should  exchange 
information  and  ideas,  and  should  iron  out  differences,  if  possible  while 
the  plans  are  still  in  preliminary  form.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  phase 
of  the  administrative  procedure  of  the  technical  staff  which  is  quite  so 
helpful  to  the  effective  functioning  of  the  commission  as  this  continuous, 
informal  collaboration  with  the  administrative  staff  of  the  city  government. 
It  affords  one  of  the  best  possible  means  of  intermeshing  the  work  of  the 
planning  commission  with  that  of  the  administrative  departments,  and  for 
gearing  planning  into  the  regular  machinery  of  local  government  admin- 
istration. 

At  the  same  time,  the  chief  and  other  members  of  the  technical  staff 
should  be  careful  not  to  encroach  upon  the  premise  of  the  planning  com- 
mission itself.  The  work  of  the  technical  staff  should  be  confined  to  the 
making  of  investigations  and  studies,  and  the  preparation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  reports  for  the  commission  and  its  committees.  At  hearings  and 
meetings,  especially  on  major  matters  of  controversial  nature,  the  head  or 
other  member  of  the  planning  staff,  when  called  upon  to  testify,  should 
confine  himself  to  the  presentation  of  the  technical  features  of  the  problem. 
The  presentation  of  the  general  point  of  view  and  the  non-technical  con- 
siderations in  explanation  of  the  plan  recommended  by  the  planning 
commission,  or  the  stand  taken  by  it  on  a  particular  question,  should  be 
made  by  the  chairman  or  other  member  of  the  planning  commission  itself. 
The  function  of  the  technician  is  to  advise;  the  final  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  planning  commission  itself. 

Even  if  the  planning  commission  is  a  live  and  thriving  body  and 
the  commission  has  a  capable  staff  through  which  to  focus  its  activities, 
there  is  always  a  very  real  problem  in  securing  the  enactment  of  the 
planning  objectives  into  law.  The  preparation  of  the  technical  phases 
of  a  city  plan  require  much  research  and  deliberation  and  quite  often 
a  technician's  work  is  not  easy  to  explain  or  to  understand.  There  should 
therefore  be  some  relationship  between  the  legislative  branch  of  city  gov- 
ernment and  the  planning  technician  while  the  work  is  in  process  of 
formation.  If  the  planning  consultant  is  shaping  a  thoroughfare  plan 
for  the  city,  the  street  committee  of  the  legislative  body  should  be  con- 
stantly advised  with,  along  with  other  administrative  branches  of  the 
government. 

Each  community  has  its  individual  methods  of  handling  the  details  of 
municipal  affairs.  While  planning  commissions  are  established  in  a 
somewhat  similar  method  in  most  cities  and  while  their  fundamental  ob- 
jectives are  similar,  the  details  of  their  technical  plans,  the  relative 
importance  of  certain  phases  of  the  plans  and  the  methods  of  making 
them  operative  must  necessarily  differ  in  each  community.  In  making 
planning  effective  much  depends  upon  the  use  of  practical  and  sound 
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common  sense.  Unless  every  effort  is  made  to  make  planning  fit  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  a  city  and  unless  there  is  energy  and  ability  displayed 
by  the  commission  and  its  staff,  there  is  little  opportunity  in  the  long 
run  for  securing  a  thorough  integration  of  any  plan  to  the  administration 
and  planning  law  of  a  city. 

PLANNING  PERSONNEL 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  individual  members  of  a  planning  board, 
even  though  appointed  from  a  field  closely  allied  to  planning,  are  tech- 
nically qualified  to  make  a  plan,  nor  is  it  intended  that  they  should  do  so. 
This  presupposes  a  permanent  planning  staff,  which  in  the  case  of  cities 
of  100,000  or  more  should  consist,  as  a  minimum,  of  an  experienced  city 
planner,  at  least  one  draftsman  and  a  stenographer.  Perhaps  even  in  cities 
of  from  50,000  to  100,000  the  commission  should  have  a  full-time  engi- 
neer who  might  also  serve  as  secretary  of  the  zoning  board  of  appeals. 
A  professional  opinion  might  serve  in  many  instances  to  counteract 
emotions  and  result  in  upholding  the  integrity  of  the  zoning  plan.  In 
smaller  communities  the  city  engineer  or  his  assistant  might  be  assigned 
to  act  as  part-time  engineer  for  the  planning  commission  and  the  zoning 
board  of  appeals. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  local  boards  have  been  able  (and  frequently 
compelled)  to  supplement  inadequate  appropriations,  with  work  of  city 
or  town  engineers.  Where  full  cooperation  between  departments  exists, 
this  arrangement  may  be  found  fairly  satisfactory  within  certain  limits. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  while  the  knowledge  of  existing  conditions 
by  the  city  or  town  engineer  makes  his  cooperation  essential,  his  necessary 
preoccupation  with  the  administration  of  his  own  day-to-day  program  is 
bound  to  conflict  with  a  broad  study  of  the  future  resources,  needs  and 
possibilities  of  the  community  which  could  be  more  effectively  studied 
by  an  agency,  properly  equipped,  and  free  from  administrative  duties. 

Communities  smaller  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  population  are  rarely 
able  to  maintain  a  planning  staff  competent  to  provide  all  of  the  services 
the  commission  may  require.  Neither  would  this  be  justified  in  the 
smaller  communities.  All  such  planning  commissions  should  have 
available  to  them  the  services  of  a  planning  consultant,  on  a  per  diem 
or  similar  basis,  who  would  be  called  upon  to  advise  them  on  matters  of 
unusual  complexity  or  importance  beyond  the  capability  of  the  regular 
planning  staff.  One  suggestion  offered  is  that  state  planning  boards  and 
state  municipal  leagues  might  make  arrangements  with  planning  con- 
sultants for  the  rendering  of  these  services  to  communities,  to  be  financed 
by  annual  contributions  of  the  communities  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
service.  Another  suggestion  is  that  a  group  of  planning  commissions 
might  pool  their  resources  and  employ  a  professional  consultant,  each 
commission  paying  a  part  of  the  cost  of  such  service,  which  would  be 
available  not  only  for  advice  on  local  individual  problems  but  also  on 
common  problems  of  a  regional  nature  in  which  two  or  more  of  the 
communities  were  involved.  It  would  seem  perfectly  possible  that  joint 
action  by  a  number  of  relatively  small  communities  might  in  this  way 
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develop  eventually  a  single  permanent  staff  that  could  function  for  the 
group,  no  one  of  which  might  require,  or  be  able  to  finance,  a  permanent 
staff  for  its  own  services. 

In  building  up  a  permanent  staff,  certain  local  conditions  must  be 
taken  into  account.  In  some  communities  appointments  must  be  made 
from  the  civil  service  lists.  This  practice,  particularly  in  recent  years 
as  the  concept  of  planning  has  gradually  broadened  out,  has  its  draw- 
backs. Under  this  system  it  is  not  always  easy  for  the  planning  agency 
to  draw  in  some  specially  well-trained  person  for  a  particular  job  if  there 
is  a  list  awaiting  certification. 

Where  basic  data  are  to  be  collected  for  the  development  of  a  master 
plan  or  for  the  preparation  of  a  zoning  law,  special  appropriations  may 
be  sought,  permitting  the  employment  of  special  assistants  over  and  above 
what  would  be  adequate  for  an  average  year.  In  any  community  of 
substantial  size,  however,  there  are  continuing  problems  needing  the 
consideration  of  the  planning  commission;  their  consistent  study  can  be 
done  adequately  only  if  there  is  a  permanent  staff  available.  While 
members  of  the  commission  itself,  if  technically  trained,  may  and  often 
do  furnish  a  large  amount  of  valuable  professional  service  free,  such 
voluntary  assistance,  while  greatly  increasing  the  value  of  the  work,  cannot 
take  the  place  of  the  steady  attention  and  efforts  of  permanent  employees. 

About  all  that  may  be  said,  therefore,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
so  far  as  the  planning  personnel  is  concerned,  is  that  planning  agencies 
should  make  their  best  efforts  to  get  the  best  material  available  and  then 
make  the  best  of  it,  keeping  in  mind  at  all  times  that  planning  is  a  highly 
specialized  field  which  merits  the  very  finest  type  of  technical  training. 

PRODUCTION  AND  USE  OF  TECHNICAL  REPORTS 

A  public  opinion  informed  on  affairs  of  government  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly recognized  as  the  sine  qua  non  in  a  democracy.  This  holds 
true  of  government  on  all  levels — federal,  state  and  local — but  particu- 
larly for  local  urban  government.  Important  media  for  keeping  the 
public  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  planning  commission,  and  for 
maintaining  its  interest,  are  carefully  prepared  and  judiciously  distributed 
reports  giving  account  of  the  commission's  plans  and  accomplishments. 
For  the  purpose  of  organized  discussion,  planning  reports  may  be  divided 
into  three  categories:  (a)  formal  reports,  (b)  periodic  reports,  and  (c) 
current  reports. 

Formal  Reports:  Before  a  planning  commission  is  in  a  position  to 
function  with  competence,  it  must  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  com- 
munity, trace  the  trends  that  produced  the  city  as  it  is,  identify  the  forces 
responsible  for  these  trends,  and  project  general  plans  for  its  future 
development  and  redevelopment.  The  results  of  these  studies  should  be 
published  either  in  one  volume  as  the  comprehensive  plan  of  the  city, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  large  community,  in  several  volumes  corresponding 
to  the  major  functional  divisions  of  the  comprehensive  plan. 

The  report  should  contain  all  of  the  major  plans  and  proposals  devel- 
oped by  the  commission,  except  that  summaries,  tabular  or  otherwise, 
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might  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  full  text  of  the  zoning  ordinance  and 
subdivision  regulations.  These  are  usually  more  widely  distributed  than 
the  general  planning  report  and  are  of  direct  and  sustained  concern  to 
certain  professional  and  business  interests.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
they  will  have  to  be  reproduced  separately. 

The  general  specifications  for  the  report  on  the  city  plan  are  no 
different  from  those  for  any  good  report  written  for  wide  distribution. 
Most  important  to  remember  in  the  writing  of  the  report  is  that  the 
audience  to  which  it  is  addressed  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  man 
in  the  street,  and  not  members  of  the  technical  professions.  The  text 
should  be  clear,  alive  and  as  concise  as  possible.  Only  that  which  per- 
tains directly  to  the  commission's  activities,  plans  and  proposals  has  a 
place  in  the  report.  Detailed  technical  descriptions  of  the  principles  and 
techniques  used  in  developing  the  plans  or  arriving  at  solutions  are  of 
interest  to  the  student,  but  they  are  worse  than  useless  in  a  report  ad- 
dressed to  a  lay  audience,  because  they  are  discouraging  to  the  con- 
scientious readers.  The  temptation  to  write  a  textbook  on  city  planning 
should  be  resisted.  Enough  of  the  substantiating  material  or  data  should 
be  included  to  make  a  convincing  case;  but  these  are  most  effective  and 
most  likely  to  receive  attention  if  in  the  form  of  simple  and  attractive 
charts  or  other  illustrations,  instead  of  complicated  statistical  tables.  Color 
greatly  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  report  and  is  recommended  if 
adequate  funds  are  available. 

The  introduction  should  state  the  function  and  duties  of  the  planning 
commission,  its  history  and  organization,  and  the  purposes  to  be  served 
by  its  efforts  and  by  the  plan.  The  state  law  and  municipal  ordinance 
from  which  the  commission  derives  its  authority  and  which  stipulates  its 
duties  and  functions  should  be  given  in  full  as  one  of  the  appendices. 
The  introduction  should  be  followed  by  a  summary  of  the  major  pro- 
posals of  the  plan  and  of  the  program  of  the  most  pressing  improvements 
recommended  by  the  commission.  The  body  of  the  report  should  contain 
all  maps  and  plans  which  constitute  the  program.  Photographs,  charts 
and  even  cartoons  should  be  generously  used  whenever  these  can  help 
to  attract  attention  or  to  illuminate,  illustrate  or  dramatize  the  text. 

As  regards  distribution,  a  suggestive  typical  list  would  include:  public 
officials,  civic  organizations,  schools,  parent-teacher  associations,  libraries, 
professional  groups,  business  associations,  utilities,  neighborhood  asso- 
ciations, garden  clubs,  welfare  associations,  and  a  list  of  citizens  of  mani- 
fested interest  in  civic  affairs. 

For  still  wider  distribution  it  is  desirable  to  publish  the  salient  features 
of  the  city  plan  in  the  form  of  a  brief,  well-illustrated,  popular  pamphlet 
of  perhaps  not  more  than  twenty-five  pages.  The  use  of  a  format  which 
can  be  mailed  out  in  the  ordinary  business  envelope  has  been  found  con- 
venient. Examples  of  this  type  of  publication  are  "A  Close-Up  of  the 
Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs"  by  the  Regional  Plan 
Association,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  and  "Dayton  and  Its  City  Plan"  by  the 
City  Plan  Board  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Often  the  purpose  which  such  a 
pamphlet  is  intended  to  serve  can  be  accomplished  even  more  effectively 
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by  arranging  with  the  newspapers  for  a  special  supplement  to  a  Sunday 
issue.  The  completion  of  the  city  plan  by  the  planning  commission,  its 
transmission  to  the  city  council,  or  imminent  release  of  the  printed  report 
are  the  times  when  the  papers  are  most  likely  to  be  ready  to  give  generous 
space  to  its  synopsis  or  review.  Intimate  cooperation  by  the  planning 
commission  in  preparing  this  issue  would  help  to  guard  against  inac- 
curacies and  wrong  emphasis.  It  is  desirable  and  often  possible  to  ar- 
range for  reprints  for  future  distribution. 

The  planning  commission  should  issue  an  annual  report  of  its  own 
even  when  a  brief  account  of  its  activities  is  included  in  the  general 
municipal  report. 

In  the  annual  reports  the  statement  concerning  the  history,  organiza- 
tion, duties  and  functions  of  the  commission  should  be  repeated  and  a 
copy  of  the  state  law  and  municipal  ordinance  again  given  in  the  ap- 
pendix. In  a  brief  summary  the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the 
commission  during  the  year  and  its  proposals  for  the  coming  year,  should 
be  set  up  in  a  style  which  will  attract  attention.  Besides  the  resume  of 
the  commission's  routine  activities,  like  passing  upon  subdivision  plats 
and  petitions  for  zoning  changes,  the  summary  should  give  the  more 
important  projects  carried  out,  mention  whether  these  conform  to  the 
comprehensive  plan  or  not,  whether  they  were  initiated  by  the  commis- 
sion, and  whether  they  were  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  commission. 

In  the  larger  cities  a  chart  should  show  the  organization  of  the  com- 
mission and  its  staff.  This  chart  should  be  accompanied  by  a  simple  table 
giving  the  commission's  expenditures  broken  down  into  a  few  significant 
items.  The  table  should  include  figures  for  two  or  three  years. 

In  the  body  of  the  report  the  services,  activities  and  accomplishments 
of  the  commission  during  the  year  should  be  described  in  some  detail, 
accompanied  by  such  maps,  charts  and  photographs  as  are  necessary  for 
illustration  and  clarification.  As  in  the  report  on  the  city  plan,  pictorial 
presentation  of  statistical  material  should  be  resorted  to  whenever 
possible. 

The  account  of  services  should  include  such  unofficial  activities  as 
the  number  of  consultations  with  subdividers  and  petitioners  for  zoning 
changes,  conferences  with  groups  interested  in  major  projects,  and  ad- 
dresses before  organizations.  The  report  on  the  amount  of  subdivision 
activities  and  zoning  amendments  should  interpret  official  activities  in 
terms  of  the  entire  community  structure,  analyze  trends  and  contrast  them 
with  previous  years.  The  extent  to  which  the  carrying  out  of  a  thorough- 
fare plan  was  advanced  by  rights-of-way  dedications  in  new  subdivisions 
and  by  the  enforcement  of  set-back  lines  should  be  illustrated. 

There  should  be  a  list  of  all  public  improvements  carried  out,  and 
of  those  for  which  plans  have  been  perfected  and  adopted  during  the 
year  and  which  are  subject  to  the  commission's  jurisdiction,  the  relation- 
ship of  each  such  project  to  the  comprehensive  plan,  the  commission's 
action  on  the  project,  and  the  actual  or  estimated  cost  of  each.  In  addi- 
tion, the  particular  defect  which  has  been  remedied  or  is  intended  to  be 
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remedied  by  each  major  project  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom 
should  be  explained. 

The  report  should  contain  as  one  of  its  major  features  an  inventory 
of  land  use  and  municipal  land  ownership.  A  summary  table  and  illus- 
trative chart  should  show  the  way  the  total  area  of  the  city  is  divided 
among  the  major  land-use  types,  and  another  the  amount  and  use  of  land 
in  public  ownership.  Corresponding  figures  for  two  or  three  previous 
years  should  be  shown  and  attention  should  be  called  to  the  more  im- 
portant changes.  The  amount  and  cost  of  land  acquired  by  the  city  and 
the  amount  of  land  sold  and  monies  received  by  the  city  should  be  given. 
Trends  in  the  cost  of  land  acquired  by  the  city  and  in  the  prices  received 
for  lands  sold  are  significant  pieces  of  information  from  a  planning 
standpoint  which  are  not  likely  to  escape  notice  by  an  observant  reader. 

Additions,  revisions  or  refinements  of  the  comprehensive  plan  should 
be  prominently  featured  in  the  report,  especially  if  they  are  of  major 
character.  Detailed  building  statistics  belong  in  the  report  of  the  building 
inspector  or  building  department,  but  an  analytical  statement  concerning 
changes  in  the  housing  situation,  as  conditioned  by  new  construction  and 
demolition,  is  properly  a  part  of  the  planning  commission's  annual  report. 

Finally,  the  report  should  contain  both  the  long-range  program  of 
improvements  and  activities  and  the  program  recommended  for  the  coming 
year.  The  need  for  and  purpose  of  each  recommended  project  in  next 
year's  program  should  be  explained  and  approximate  estimates  of  costs 
given,  if  available. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  commission  should  receive  the  widest  pos- 
sible distribution.  The  mailing  list  of  the  general  municipal  report 
with  such  revision  as  necessary  to  reach  groups  and  individuals  taking 
particular  interest  in  the  development  of  the  city,  can  be  adopted.  At 
least  one  family  in  twenty,  and  preferably  one  in  ten,  should  receive  a 
copy. 

Periodic  Reports:  These  reports  may  have  for  their  subject  important 
studies  or  project  plans  affecting  the  whole  or  a  substantial  part  of  the 
community,  such  matters  as  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  zoning  ordi- 
nance, of  the  thoroughfare  plan,  or  additions  to  the  city  plan,  like  a 
comprehensive  slum  rehabilitation  scheme  or  flood  defense  plan.  Every- 
thing that  has  been  said  about  the  original  city  plan  report  applies  to 
reports  of  this  kind  which,  in  fact,  may  be  issued  as  supplements  to  the 
original  plan  report. 

At  intervals  the  commission  may  desire  to  issue  a  special  report,  sum- 
marizing the  accomplishments  under  the  city  plan.  "From  Plan  to 
Reality"  by  the  Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  is  a  good 
example  of  this  type  of  report. 

A  distinctly  different  form  of  planning  reports  is  the  bulletins,  such 
as  "Progress"  by  the  Municipal  Planning  Association  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
"Information  Bulletin"  by  the  Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc.,  of  New 
York.  When  published  at  frequent  intervals,  these  might  more  properly 
be  classed  among  the  current  reports. 

Because  the  general  orientation  of  these  bulletins  is  educational  and 
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promotional,  they  are  usually  published  by  citizens'  associations  backing 
the  city  plan,  instead  of  by  the  planning  commission  itself.  Most  of 
the  material  for  them  is,  of  course,  obtained  from  the  planning  commis- 
sion. Intended  for  wider  distribution  than  the  reports  of  the  commission 
and  being  of  unofficial  character,  they  are  generally  more  personal  in 
style  than  the  commission's  reports — somewhat  between  the  style  of  these 
and  the  newspapers. 

These  bulletins  describe  and  comment  on  the  commission's  activities 
and  the  progress  being  made  on  various  major  projects  and  studies,  call 
attention  to  certain  pressing  needs  and  other  matters  of  current  interest. 
Accounts  on  what  other  cities  are  doing,  or  comparisons  with  conditions 
elsewhere,  are  effective  to  stimulate  local  interest  and  activities. 

Current  Reports:  First  among  the  reports  in  this  category  should  be 
mentioned  the  technical  reports  of  the  staff  of  the  planning  commission 
which  are  the  source  of  most  of  the  factual  material  for  all  of  the  other 
reports  herein  discussed.  The  staff  should  submit  to  the  commission  a 
separate  written  report  on  every  proposal  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  com- 
mission. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  desiderata  of  a  good  staff  report.  A 
technically  competent  staff  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  it.  One  or  two 
general  comments  may  not  be  amiss,  nevertheless.  In  order  to  save  the 
commission  inspection  in  the  field,  the  staff  report  should  describe  and 
illustrate  fully,  by  maps  and  photographs  when  necessary,  the  existing 
conditions  pertinent  to  the  problem  or  proposal.  It  should  discuss  the 
relationship  of  the  project  or  proposal  to  the  comprehensive  plan,  as  the 
first  and  most  important  consideration.  The  examination  and  appraisal 
of  the  proposed  project  should  be  limited  to  its  planning  aspects. 

There  is  no  better  channel  than  newspapers  for  continuously  reminding 
the  public  of  the  existence  of  the  planning  commission  and  to  inform  it 
about  what  the  commission  is  doing.  The  commission's  office  should  be 
on  the  regular  beat  of  the  city  hall  reporters  and  its  meetings  regularly 
attended  by  them.  The  newspaper  men  at  the  city  hall  are  usually  eager 
for  news  and  need  little  encouragement.  Friendly  relationships  and  co- 
operation between  the  commission  and  the  reporters  can  best  be  fostered 
by  taking  them  into  confidence.  Let  them  have  the  agenda  of  the  meeting 
in  advance  and  let  them  glance  through  the  staff  reports  if  they  need  the 
time  to  prepare  the  copy,  with  the  understanding  that  this  will  be  held 
until  the  commission  releases  it.  On  important  or  controversial  issues, 
it  will  be  well  for  the  commission  to  furnish  the  press  with  a  written 
statement. 

Newspaper  men  are  shifted  about.  They  rarely  stay  in  the  city  hall 
long  enough  to  acquire  an  insight  into  governmental  affairs.  Newspaper 
copy  usually  has  to  be  prepared  in  haste;  it  may  state  the  facts  inac- 
curately, give  the  wrong  emphasis,  or  otherwise  distort  the  real  story. 
Any  copy  prepared  by  the  staff,  on  the  other  hand,  is  likely  to  miss  the 
"news"  and  will  be  otherwise  unsuitable,  unless  prepared  by  someone 
experienced  in  newspaper  work.  Prompt  review  of  the  reporter's  copy  by 
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the  director  or  secretary  of  the  commission  is  a  good  way  of  solving  the 
problem. 

The  place  a  planning  commission  occupies  in  the  community  can  be 
fairly  judged  by  the  number  of  column-inches  given  its  affairs  by  the 
newspapers.  Regular  reporting  of  the  commission's  meetings  is  the 
minimum  newspaper  publicity  of  a  planning  commission  which  functions 
vigorously  and  whose  work  is  recognized  by  the  community. 

The  planning  commission  should  report  itself  in  municipal  journals; 
not  only  should  the  official  proceedings  of  the  meetings  be  published  in 
full,  but  any  obtainable  space  should  be  utilized  for  informative  and 
interpretative  articles  on  planning,  on  the  city  plan,  and  on  specific 
proposals  of  the  commission.  New  York,  Boston,  Cincinnati  and  Colum- 
bus publish  such  journals  or  bulletins.  In  preparing  articles  and  publi- 
cations for  the  journal,  the  assistance  of  the  official  charged  with  its 
editing  should  be  enlisted  by  the  commission.  A  plan  or  a  couple  of 
photographs  with  a  few  lines  of  explanation  or  interpretation  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  reader  of  "Legal  Notes"  and  "Invitations  for  Bids." 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  the  radio,  periodic  municipal  exhibits, 
and  permanent  library  and  school  exhibits  are  mentioned  here  as  sup- 
plementary media  for  publicizing  planning  and  for  reporting  the  activ- 
ities of  the  planning  commission. 

SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION 

REPORTER 

H.  H.  Jaqueth,  Engineer,  City  Planning  Commission,  Sacramento, 
California. 

DISCUSSION  LEADERS 

H.  F.  Aumack,  Engineer,  City  Planning  Commission,  Spokane, 
Washington. 

Reeve  Conover,  Secretary-Engineer,  Monterey  County  (Cali- 
fornia) Planning  Commission. 

Charles  S.  Newcomb,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration. 

Robert  Walker,  Research  Fellow,  Social  Science  Research 
Council. 

Because  of  limited  experience,  the  discussion  was  confined  to  admin- 
istration of  local  planning  offices,  rather  than  of  county,  regional,  state 
and  federal  agencies.  Miss  Herlihy,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  same  principles  were  valid  for  offices  in  all 
levels  although  the  actual  mechanics  of  administration  might  be  quite 
different. 

The  organization  of  small  sub-committees  within  the  planning  com- 
mission itself  was  felt  to  be  of  benefit.  These  committees  usually  are 
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ones  on:  zoning,  transportation,  thoroughfare  improvements,  public  im- 
provements, public  relations  and,  in  some  instances,  traffic. 

Educational  work  through  introduction  of  planning  discussions  into 
public  schools  was  suggested  as  a  fruitful  field  of  effort,  as  well  as 
continued  dissemination  of  news  through  the  public  press.  Recognizing 
the  apathy  of  the  general  public  toward  governmental  problems,  the 
committee  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  realization  of  the  necessity  for 
the  re-planning  of  the  city  and  a  willingness  to  join  in  an  effort  to  re- 
orient its  physical  pattern  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  fundamental  on 
the  part  of  the  community.  It  was  the  consensus  that  the  planning  com- 
mission should  assume  leadership  in  integrating  its  plan  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  civic  affairs.  In  order  that  this  may  be  accomplished,  capable 
executive  officers  should  be  provided  for  planning  commissions.  Through 
them  constant  friendly  relationships  can  be  maintained. 

A  definite  line  of  demarcation  between  the  function  of  the  technical  staff 
and  the  commission  itself  was  pointed  out.  The  commission  is  the  policy- 
making  group  and  the  technical  staff  provides  advice  to  it. 

The  suggestion  that  for  cities  of  100,000  or  over,  at  least  one  engineer, 
one  draftsman  and  one  stenographer  be  retained  as  a  full-time  staff  met 
with  considerable  discussion.  Those  in  attendance  expressed  opinions 
that  the  planning  technician  need  not  necessarily  be  an  engineer,  but 
might  properly  be  a  landscape  architect,  architect  or,  even,  (if  properly 
qualified)  one  without  any  technical  experience  whatever. 

The  committee  felt  that  plan  commissions  should  prepare  compre- 
hensive annual  reports,  augmented  by  pamphlet  reports  and  bulletins. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  some  commissions  publish  three-  or  four-page 
reports  summarizing  their  activities  at  frequent  intervals. 

Discussion  leaders  felt  that  the  planning  agency  might  well  be  estab- 
lished as  a  distinct  department,  with  its  own  budget,  thus  becoming  a 
permanent  and  integral  part  of  the  city  administration. 

Others  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  planning  director,  working  under 
the  supervision  of  an  unofficial  advisory  committee,  would  be  preferable 
to  the  existing  practice  of  official  plan  commissions  advisory  to  the  city 
planner  and  his  staff.  It  was  felt  desirable  to  appoint  commissioners  for 
overlapping  terms  which  often  exceed  those  of  the  elected  city  councilmen 
making  the  appointments. 
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The  Committee,  recognizing  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  and  simply 
with  the  idea  of  expressing  certain  skeleton  opinions  along  the  outline  of 
the  discussion,  in  order  to  aid  in  its  stimulation,  reports  as  follows: 

Relationship  with  Other  State  Departments:  The  relationship  of  a  state 
planning  board  as  to  other  state  departments  may  roughly  be  referred 
to  as  the  relationship  with  the  governor,  with  the  executive  departments 
serving  under  the  governor,  and  with  the  legislature.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  state  planning  board  must  be  non-partisan,  non-political  and  non- 
propagandistic.  It  should  serve  as  a  general  staff  to  the  governor  to  place 
before  him  pertinent  facts  concerning  the  general  welfare  of  the  state  and 
to  furnish  to  him  facts  and  conclusions  upon  request.  With  the  state 
departments  it  should  likewise  serve  as  a  general  planning  staff  for  the 
same  purposes,  care  being  always  exercised,  in  both  cases,  to  place  the 
planning  board  in  its  proper  position  as  a  planning  agency  and  not  as  an 
administrative  agency,  serving  only  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  not  being 
charged  with  or  endeavoring  to  execute  its  suggested  plans.  With  regard 
to  the  legislative  department,  including  a  legislative  council,  if  any,  as 
well  as  legislative  commissions  and  committees,  it  should  serve  merely  as 
an  advisory  agency  when  requested  to  act  and  not  seek  to  impose  its  views 
on  any  legislative  body,  or  part  thereof,  seeking  at  all  times  to  present 
factual  material  and  proper  conclusions  to  be  drawn  therefrom,  leaving 
to  legislative  representatives  their  own  respective  duties  as  to  policy 
making. 

Stimulation  of  Local  Planning:  As  no  state  planning  board  can  prop- 
erly exercise  its  planning  functions  without  local  planning  commissions, 
the  duty  of  stimulating  both  the  organization  and  effectiveness  of  local 
boards,  municipal,  county  and  regional,  is  at  once  apparent.  In  this 
stimulation  it  is  believed  that  far  greater  use  should  be  made  of  the  state- 
wide organization  of  municipalities  and  of  counties,  as  these  organizations 
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are  probably  much  more  apt  to  secure  attentive  hearings  from  the  local 
units  than  is  possible  with  a  state  planning  board.  Your  Committee 
strongly  recommends  the  setting  up  in  each  state,  if  possible,  of  a  well- 
informed  planning  consultant  to  work  with  the  state  planning  board,  as 
well  as  the  municipal  and  county  organizations,  in  the  actual  promotion 
and  technique  concerning  the  organizations  of  the  local  boards.  In  this 
connection,  publicity,  both  in  the  newspapers  and  by  the  issuance  of  cir- 
culars and  magazines  through  the  state  planning  board,  is  advisable, 
although  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  this  is  not  overdone. 

Integration  of  National  Planning:  That  there  is  serious  need  in  those 
problems  of  nation-wide  import,  typical  examples  of  which  are  water 
resources  and  land  uses,  that  a  national  agency,  in  cooperation  with  the 
state  planning  board,  is  essential,  needs  not  be  labored  here.  In  addition 
to  this,  many  regional  problems  arise  among  the  various  states  in  which 
a  national  agency  can  be  helpful.  As  to  what  this  relationship  may 
finally  be  is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  not  possible  of  decision 
at  this  time.  Questions  which  might  be  considered  in  a  discussion  of  this 
report  are  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  financial  grant-in-aid,  as  to 
whether  consultants  should  be  furnished  as  has  been  done,  as  to  what 
criterion  should  be  as  between  the  better  staffed  planning  boards  and  the 
weaker  ones.  These  are  questions  which  should  be  thoroughly  considered. 

Public  Relations  and  Exposition  of  the  Planning  Program:  Because 
state  planning  is  comparatively  new  in  the  governmental  set-up,  your 
Committee  recognizes  that  its  future  is  measured  not  only  by  its  accom- 
plishments but  by  proper  public  relations  through  official  and  unofficial 
contacts,  through  colleges  and  schools,  through  the  press,  and  various 
other  media  of  disseminating  information  to  the  public.  Here,  again, 
certain  principles  must  be  closely  adhered  to.  One  is  that  the  publicity 
may  be  overdone  to  an  extent  where  the  general  public  and  those  sought 
to  be  reached  receive  so  many  publications  and  press  releases  concerning 
planning  that  they  fail  to  read  them.  Another  is  that  the  planning  stories, 
wherever  possible,  should  have  real  news  value.  Another  is  that  planning 
stories  should  frequently  be  released  by  state  departments  and  others 
concerned,  rather  than  through  the  state  planning  board  itself.  As  the 
future  of  state  planning  will  unquestionably  be  determined  by  the  younger 
people,  it  would  seem  advisable  that  increasing  attention  be  given  to  the 
development  of  the  ideas  of  the  state  planning  board  in  the  schools  and 
colleges.  In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  no  opportunity  should  be 
neglected  before  public  meetings  to  give  pertinent  facts  and  conclusions 
established  by  your  state  planning  board.  Wherever  possible,  these  should 
be  localized  and  of  particular  interest  to  the  group  before  whom  they 
are  presented. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION 

REPORTER 

Harold  F.  Gosnell,  Department  of  Political  Science,  University 
of  Chicago. 

DISCUSSION  LEADERS 

Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy,  Chairman,  Massachusetts  State  Planning 

Board. 

V.  0.  Key,  National  Resources  Committee. 
Robert  D.  Lusk,  V ice-Chairman,  South  Dakota  State  Planning 

Board. 
Richard   E.    Scammon,    Chairman,    Minnesota    State    Planning 

Board. 


The  report  was  divided  into  four  main  headings.  I  shall  summarize 
the  discussion  under  these  four  headings. 

First,  relationship  of  the  state  planning  board  to  other  departments: 
Your  reporter  indicated  that  the  ideal  relationships  found  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  were  responsible  in  part  for  the  success  of  planning  in  that  state. 
In  Virginia,  for  example,  you  have  as  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Planning 
Board,  your  Chairman,  Mr.  Morton  L.  Wallerstein.  He  is  also  Chairman 
of  the  Second  District  of  the  National  Resources  Committee.  He  is  also 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  League  of  Virginia  Municipalities.  So, 
in  his  person,  he  integrates  the  national,  state,  and  local  planning  activities. 

In  the  report  the  following  statement  appears:  "The  state  planning 
boards  must  be  non-partisan,  non-political,  and  non-propagandistic." 
This  point  raised  a  very  spirited  discussion.  Miss  Herlihy,  Chairman  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Planning  Board,  said  that  the  state  planning 
board  could  not  be  above  politics  and  above  propaganda  because  politics 
is  a  science  in  government. 

Dr.  V.  0.  Key  of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  the  man  who  was 
responsible  for  the  first  rough  draft  of  the  report,  agreed  with  this  view 
and  stated  that  planning  must  be  political  in  the  sense  that  it  must  be 
directed  toward  some  goal.  It  must  be  propagandistic  in  the  sense  that 
it  must  get  its  program  across.  Mr.  Earl  0.  Mills  also  agreed  with  this 
position. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  had  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion  regarding  this 
point.  Mr.  Robert  D.  Lusk  stated  that  planning  boards  should  not  mix 
in  politics.  He  felt  that  the  boards  should  establish  themselves  as  im- 
partial fact-gathering  agencies. 

Mr.  Richard  E.  Scammon  agreed  with  Mr.  Lusk  and  stated  that  the 
members  of  the  planning  board  should  adopt  the  civil  service  attitude 
toward  politics.  They  should  be  prepared  technically  to  support  any 
executive  who  might  be  elected. 
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A  second  item  in  the  report  read  roughly  as  follows:  "With  reference 
to  state  departments,  it  should  likewise  serve  as  a  general  planning  staff, 
furnishing  facts  and  conclusions,  and  not  as  an  administrative  agency, 
but  should  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity."  This  statement  brought  out 
several  remarks.  Miss  Herlihy  was  interested  in  the  question  as  to  how 
the  planning  board  could  inspire  the  governmental  agencies  to  request  the 
information  which  the  board  had. 

A  real  difference  of  opinion  developed  in  the  conference  as  to  how 
much  beyond  the  fact-gathering  stage  a  state  planning  board  should  go. 
Mr.  Lusk  felt  that  the  board  should  make  no  attempt  to  make  recom- 
mendations except  those  which  were  obvious  from  the  facts  themselves. 
Dr.  Scammon  felt  that  the  biggest  function  of  a  planning  board  is  a 
research  function,  and  he  defined  research  as  the  collecting,  organizing, 
and  discovering  of  materials  and  the  putting  of  them  into  readable  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  W.  T.  Ellis  felt  that  the  boards  should  make 
recommendations.  They  should  interpret  facts  and  offer  advice.  Mr.  S. 
Herbert  Hare  of  Kansas  City  also  agreed  with  this  position. 

Mr.  Mills  emphasized  the  coordinating  function  of  the  planning  boards. 
He  also  made  a  plea  for  short-term  planning  as  well  as  long-term  planning 
in  order  that  the  boards  could  point  sooner  to  some  tangible  results  of 
their  work. 

There  was  one  other  item  in  this  part  of  the  Committee's  report  which 
aroused  some  discussion,  and  that  was  with  regard  to  the  legislative 
department,  including  the  legislative  council,  if  any,  if  the  planning  board 
should  serve  merely  in  an  advisory  capacity  when  requested  to  act.  Your 
reporter  called  attention  to  the  report  of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee which  states  that  a  legislative  council  can  never  perform  the  func- 
tions of  a  planning  board.  Mr.  Mills  thought  that  your  reporter  was  a 
little  abrupt  in  this  construction  and  took  up  the  question,  and  expressed 
the  view  that  where  a  legislative  council  exists,  it  is  hard  to  get  a  planning 
board.  I  know  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  experience  in  certain  states 
that  he  is  supervisor  of.  He  suggested  that  legislative  council  activities 
be  separated  from  planning  activities  except  in  those  states  where  it  was 
necessary  to  consolidate  the  staffs.  And  there,  he  thought,  the  staff  of 
the  planning  board  should  serve  as  the  staff  of  the  legislative  council. 

The  second  Committee  topic  that  was  suggested  by  your  Chairman's 
report  was  the  stimulation  of  local  planning,  and  it  is  here  where  you 
had  the  battle  between  the  professional  planners  and  the  non-professional 
planners,  a  battle  which  I  assume  has  taken  place  on  many  fronts.  It 
was  recommended  by  the  Committee  that  a  planning  consultant  work 
with  the  state  planning  board  as  well  as  with  municipal  and  county 
organizations  in  the  actual  promotion  and  technique  concerning  the  or- 
ganization of  the  local  boards. 

Miss  Herlihy  thought  that  the  local  units  of  government  could  be  given 
advice  regarding  planning  programs  but  that  they  should  furnish  their 
own  technical  services.  Mr.  Wayne  D.  Heydecker  agreed  that  the  state 
board  should  not  render  actual  planning  services  to  the  localities.  He 
did  not  want  to  see  local  planning  cast  in  a  bureaucratic  mould.  Mr. 
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Mills  also  felt  that  the  state  planning  boards  should  not  assist  the  local 
communities  in  preparing  city  plans. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Key  felt  that  in  some  states,  at  any  rate,  con- 
sulting services  might  be  furnished  to  the  local  communities.  Comment- 
ing on  this  position,  Mr.  M.  W.  Torkelson  said  that  his  board  had  given 
technical  services  to  cities  with  flood  control  problems,  and  it  had  also 
given  technical  services  to  counties  in  connection  with  their  zoning  pro- 
grams when  such  aid  was  not  otherwise  available. 

The  third  main  topic  suggested  by  the  Chairman's  outline  was  the 
integration  of  national  planning.  Your  reporter  pointed  out  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  was  less  definite  in  his  recommendations  before 
the  round-table  than  he  was  as  Chairman  of  the  Review  Committee  of 
the  National  Resources  Committee.  In  that  report,  it  was  definitely  stated 
that  the  form  of  service  which  the  national  parliament  should  give  to  the 
state  planning  boards  should  consist  largely  in  consulting  services  and 
not  in  a  system  of  cash  grants-in-aid.  Miss  Herlihy  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  consulting  services  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  would 
be  continued.  Mr.  Key  explained  the  recommendation  in  the  longer 
report,  pointing  out  that  he  felt  this  was  the  best  way  to  spread  the  rather 
small  sum  of  money. 

The  fourth  topic  taken  up  in  the  report  concerned  public  relations  and 
the  exposition  of  the  planning  program. 

Dr.  Scammon  discussed  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  dressing-up 
the  reports  of  planning  agencies.  Many  of  these  reports  are  not  decisive. 
He  felt  that  they  should  not  be.  Journalists  do  not  like  qualified  answers, 
but  a  planning  board  must  give  such  answers.  The  problem  then  is  how 
to  make  them  more  dramatic. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Greensfelder  had  many  interesting  suggestions  to  make  re- 
garding public  relations.  How  can  the  boards  make  things  which  are 
of  interest  interesting  to  the  people?  The  public  must  be  taught  to  think 
in  terms  of  coordination.  Mr.  Greensfelder  proposed  a  number  of  good 
slogans:  "Rehousing  or  dehousing."  "Appropriations  go  twice  as  far, 
twice  as  fast,  if  planned." 

Mrs.  Bert  McKee  stated  that  sufficient  efforts  had  not  been  made  to 
interest  women  in  planning  activities. 

Your  Chairman  closed  the  meeting  with  the  remark  that  people  should 
read  the  report  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  on  the  Future  of 
State  Planning,  which  discusses  some  of  these  problems  in  a  much  more 
detailed  manner  than  we  can  go  into  here. 
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Carl  Feiss,  Chairman,  Planning  and  Housing  Division,  School 
of  Architecture,  Columbia  University. 

Frederick  J.  Adams,  School  of  Architecture,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Donald  C.  Blaisdell,  Assistant  to  the  Under-Secretary,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Henry  V.  Hubbard,  Chairman,  Department  of  Regional  Plan- 
ning, Harvard  University. 

STATUS  OF  PLANNING  INSTRUCTION  IN  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Carl  Feiss 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  and  Research  of  the  National  Association 
of  Housing  Officials  assigned  to  me  in  the  spring  of  1937  the  job  of  de- 
termining the  status  of  housing  instruction  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  This  survey  was  conducted  only  in  fields  of  higher 
education,  although  some  preliminary  investigation  was  conducted  in 
grade  and  high  school  planning  education  with  the  assistance  of  the 
curricula  research  laboratory  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
None  of  the  investigations  so  far  was  limited  to  the  housing  field  because 
it  was  known  that  in  many  places  both  planning  and  housing  were  taught 
either  simultaneously  or  in  a  sequence  of  lectures.  Therefore,  in  all 
forms,  form  letters,  and  other  methods  of  contact,  questions  on  planning 
were  included,  and  in  the  replies  the  planning  material  was  separated 
from  the  housing  by  a  careful  analysis  and  breakdown  into  tables. 

A  total  of  365  universities,  state  colleges,  teachers'  colleges,  state  nor- 
mal schools  and  architectural  schools  were  contacted.  The  replies  varied 
considerably  in  character.  In  some  cases  they  were  of  little  value,  but 
in  a  great  many  instances  they  revealed  the  fact  stated  above,  that  plan- 
ning and  housing  education  are  subjects  of  great  interest.  There  is  one 
very  pertinent  fact  resulting  from  the  study,  and  that  is  that  there  are 
no  two  institutions  teaching  planning  or  housing  in  the  same  way. 
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Teaching 

Question- 

Replies 

Planning 

Special  Departments 
or  Schools 

naires 
sent 

received 
to  date 

or  Housing 
or  both 

Agriculture   

36 

36 

25 

Architecture    

34 

34 

33 

Arts  and  Sciences  

38 

15 

9 

Education      

54 

10 

2 

Engineering 

57 

21 

17 

General  (Just  Head  contacted) 

....     98 

93 

73 

Graduate  Studies   

27 

5 

1 

Home  Economics   

29 

17 

16 

Social  Service     

...     26 

16 

15 

Teachers  Colleges  and 

Normal  Schools   

171 

23 

3 

570 


270 


194 


CHARACTER  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  REPLIES 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  draw  any  final  conclusions  as  to 
curricula  based  on  the  material  received,  because  of  the  great  variety  of 
forms  in  which  it  was  submitted,  and  because  of  our  lack  of  direct  con- 
tact with  individuals.  The  variety  of  forms  may  be  due  partly  to  the  gen- 
erality of  the  form  letter  itself,  but  the  evidently  rapidly  changing 
curriculum  in  the  schools  is  probably  also  a  factor.  There  is  still  another 
reason  for  the  difficulty,  and  that  is  that  there  are  many  courses  which 
are  on  the  border  line,  which  may  deal  with  some  factor  of  planning  or 
housing,  or  a  subject  which  has  an  influence  on  these  fields  but  which  is 
not  entirely  concerned  with  them.  In  some  cases  the  teachers  themselves 
are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  courses  they  are  teaching  are  really 
planning  or  housing.  Others  have  confused  housing  with  dormitories  and 
shelter  for  poultry  and  livestock,  and  city  planning  with  "decorative 
horticulture." 

Obviously,  a  sample  method  can  indicate  only  a  general  trend,  and 
many  important  schools  may  have  been  lost  or  uncontacted.  On  top  of 
this  it  is  also  obvious  that  a  letter  received  from  an  institution  cannot  be 
judged  at  its  face  value.  Every  head  of  every  department  is  anxious  that 
his  teaching  appear  to  be  the  best,  and  all  accounts  of  courses  had  to  be 
taken  with  a  pinch  of  salt.  Because  no  personal  contacts  were  made  with 
individual  teachers,  it  was  impossible  to  know  how  well  the  courses  were 
being  taught,  or  even  the  name  of  the  professor,  the  subjects  covered,  or 
the  hours  and  the  requirements  of  the  course.  These  are  some  of  the 
handicaps  which  we  must  accept,  and  our  judgment  and  analysis  of  the 
material  received  to  date  must  take  them  into  account.  Subtracting  the 
"no's"  and  subtracting  also  those  elements  which  have  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent the  drafting  of  final  conclusions  on  questions  of  this  sort,  we  are 
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still  faced  with  an  impressive  array  of  facts.  Housing  and  planning  have 
unquestionably  become  important  items  in  curricula,  and  the  Committee 
on  Instruction  and  Research,  and  planning  and  housing  organizations 
interested  in  education  have  a  big  job  ahead  of  them  in  assisting  our  edu- 
cational institutions  in  formulating  courses  of  real  merit  and  value  which 
may  guide  the  consuming  public  in  the  improvement  of  its  own  living  con- 
ditions throughout  the  country. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  interpretation  of  the  material,  a  spot  map  was 
prepared  showing  the  geographical  relationships  of  institutions  teach- 
ing planning  or  housing  or  both.  The  results  indicated  a  concentration 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  a  widespread  distribution  in  rural  sections 
of  the  South  and  Midwest,  and  almost  no  courses  being  given  in  the  South- 
west. Naturally,  the  concentration  of  interest  falls  in  the  areas  in  which 
the  planning  and  housing  problems  are  the  most  serious,  such  as  the 
most  densely-populated  areas  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
states,  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  and  in  the  rural  slum  districts  of  the 
deep  South.  There  is  a  distinct  vacuum  in  the  western  parts  of  the  states 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi, a  belt  in  which  extremely  bad  housing  conditions  obtain.  The  sam- 
ple did  not  take  in,  unfortunately,  the  smaller  educational  institutions  in 
southern  Indiana  and  Illinois,  in  northern  Missouri  and  southern  Minne- 
sota. However,  for  the  purpose  of  this  preliminary  report,  enough  insti- 
tutions were  located  in  such  widely  varying  geographical  and  climatic 
areas  that  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  there  are  few  sections  in  the  country 
in  which  planning  has  not  become  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
most  important  educational  institutions.  It  is  also  evident  that  recom- 
mendations will  be  toward  the  decentralization  rather  than  the  centrali- 
zation of  planning  education.  Local  problems  will  have  to  be  met  by 
those  trained  in  special  areas,  familiar  with  local  climate,  social  and 
economic  conditions  and  local  labor  and  building  materials. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  possible,  because  of  lack  of  time  and 
funds,  to  analyze  the  planning  information  in  as  detailed  a  way  as  the 
housing.  However,  certain  facts  are  outstanding.  In  the  first  place  all  but 
one  of  the  accredited  architectural  schools  claim  to  be  teaching  planning 
in  some  form  or  another.  Only  a  few  of  them  are  giving  complete  courses 
and  the  rest  give  occasional  design  problems  and  lectures. 

The  late  John  Nolen  issued  in  1927  a  list  of  29  colleges  and  technical 
schools  giving  lectures  or  courses  in  city  planning.  (An  earlier  survey 
made  by  James  Sturgis  Pray  of  Harvard  in  1921  was  not  available,  so 
that  it  was  difficult  to  establish  a  trend.)  All  except  three  of  the  institu- 
tions contacted  by  John  Nolen  were  still  teaching  planning  in  some  form 
or  another  when  this  last  survey  was  made,  and  in  technical  institutions, 
including  architecture,  civil  engineering,  and  agricultural  engineering, 
some  twenty  more  interested  institutions  were  uncovered. 

Several  pertinent  questions  on  technical  planning  education  have  not 
been  answered.  I  pose  these  problems  not  because  they  are  controversial, 
but  simply  because  sooner  or  later  it  must  be  determined  which  depart- 
ments in  universities  or  technical  schools  are  best  fitted  to  teach  planning 
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to  technicians.  For  instance,  Cornell,  Harvard,  and  the  University  of 
Illinois  teach  planning  in  departments  connected  with  or  supplementary 
to  the  departments  of  landscape  architecture.  At  M.I.T.  and  Columbia 
planning  courses  are  taught  in  departments  of  the  school  of  architecture, 
M.I.T.  emphasizing  the  large-scale  planning  aspects  of  the  field,  and 
Columbia  urban  re-planning  and  housing.  The  University  of  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  State  College  teach  planning  in  their  schools  of  engineering. 
One  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  the  most  impressive  results  of  the  survey  were 
not  the  uncovering  of  any  significant  new  material  in  the  better-known 
urban  schools,  but  of  a  vast  interest  in  rural  agricultural  schools  both  in 
the  South  and  the  Middle  West.  In  these  institutions,  planning  instruc- 
tion becomes  part  of  the  agricultural  engineering  colleges;  these,  being 
influenced  by  the  large-scale  conservation  policies  of  federal  and  state 
governments,  are  giving  new  courses  in  regional  planning,  including 
reclamation  and  conservation  studies,  highway  design,  cooperative  pro- 
ducing and  marketing,  and  rural  electrification. 

OTHER  SURVEYS  ON  PLANNING  EDUCATION 

Let  us  return  to  aspects  of  technical  education  not  covered  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  American  City  Planning 
Institute:  Since  planning  is  being  taught  in  rural  areas  in  schools  of 
agricultural  engineering,  it  may  be  well  for  the  Institute  to  recognize  the 
possible  importance  of  the  development  of  trained  technicians  in  these 
schools.  Many  teach  not  only  the  more  obvious  planning  courses,  but 
also  studies  in  sociology,  home  economics,  and  political  science. 

There  seems  to  be  confusion  in  all  institutions,  whether  urban  or  rural, 
as  to  what  planning  education  consists  of.  Perhaps  this  confusion  exists 
because  of  the  different  orientation  of  the  technical  schools  teaching  the 
subjects.  One  would  not  expect  a  landscape  department  to  give  courses 
in  slum  clearance  and  re-housing  problems  nor  an  urban  architectural 
school  to  deal  with  large-scale  planning  of  rural  areas.  Obviously,  spe- 
cialization in  varying  locations  is  necessary.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there 
is  no  hard-and-fast  dividing  line  between  urban,  suburban,  rural  and 
regional  planning  problems,  and  the  technician  interested  in  any  of  these 
problems  should  be  cognizant  of  the  importance  of  the  others.  However, 
this  is  an  age  of  definitions,  and  planning  is  a  "portmanteau"  word  of 
the  worst  sort  which  holds  too  many  ideas.  The  limits  of  its  meaning  are 
fuzzy.  The  ACPI  could  be  of  real  use  in  the  clarification  of  the  termi- 
nology used  in  various  schools,  so  that  ultimately  we  may  know  just  what 
is  being  taught  in  them. 

Another  survey  of  planning  education  has  been  completed  by  the 
National  Economic  and  Social  Planning  Association.  This  survey  was 
discovered  after  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  a  duplication  of  material,  but 
the  NAHO  mailing  list  was  mailed  to  the  NESPA  in  order  that  returns 
might  be  checked. 

The  exact  number  of  planning  courses  and  their  character  is  only  of 
academic  importance.  One  month  from  the  time  of  writing  the  figures 
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may  be  out  of  date.  The  curricula  are  changing  constantly.  Sooner  or 
later  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  set  up  a  committee  to  analyze  schools 
in  different  localities.  No  two  courses  seem  to  be  given  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  permutations  and  combinations  appear  to  be  infinite. 

Planning  instruction  is  spreading  like  wild  fire  in  educational  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country.  There  is  no  need  to  check  the  spread,  but 
there  is  need  to  direct  it  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  use  in  clearing  the  tangled 
undergrowth  which  is  our  present  environment.  Education  properly 
organized  and  directed  can  be  of  great  service  to  the  nation.  Planning 
education  seems  to  lack  both  organization  and  direction  and  badly  needs 
the  stabilizing  influence  of  one  central  organization  specializing  in  its 
problems. 

PLANNING  EDUCATION  FOR  PUPILS  IN  GRADE 
AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Frederick  J.  Adams 

In  recent  years  an  increasing  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  average  citizen  in  the  importance  of  physical  planning,  whether 
city,  state,  or  regional  in  scope.  This  is  a  natural  development  from 
increased  recognition  of  the  value  of  comprehensive  planning  by  local 
and  state  governments;  for  if  the  advance  planning  of  man's  physical 
environment  is  to  be  successful  in  a  democracy,  the  support  of  all  classes 
of  the  people  is  essential,  not  only  if  sufficient  funds  are  to  be  provided 
by  legislative  bodies  at  all  levels  of  government,  but  also  if  carefully 
studied  plans  are  to  be  acted  upon. 

In  order  to  ensure  intelligent  public  action  in  the  future  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  educate  adults.  The  citizens  of  the  future  should  be  informed  of 
the  social  and  economic  advantages  of  comprehensive  planning  for  neigh- 
borhoods, cities  and  regions.  Such  information  can  form  part  of  the 
curriculum  in  civics.  It  is  worth  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  high  school  graduate  reaches  voting  age  within  three  or  four 
years  after  he  leaves  school. 

A  number  of  attempts  have  been  made,  some  of  them  very  successful, 
to  inform  students  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  advantages 
to  their  community  to  be  gained  by  comprehensive  planning.  The  best 
known  examples,  such  as  the  efforts  of  Charles  H.  Wacker  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  George  E.  Kessler  in  Dallas,  Texas,  generally  resulted  from 
attempts  to  gain  public  support  for  specific  plans,  and  in  the  case  of  Chi- 
cago such  a  program  proved  particularly  successful. 

The  need  today  is  for  a  satisfactory  method  of  providing  the  younger 
generation  with  some  appreciation  of  comprehensive  planning  as  an  idea 
or  point  of  view.  At  a  conference  on  planning  education  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  on  March  24,  1938,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association,  attention  was  called  to  this  difficulty,  and 
one  of  the  methods  proposed  for  overcoming  it  was  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  public  some  concrete  examples  of  good  and  bad  planning  in 
their  locality. 

Actual  organizations  exist  for  the  development  of  public  interest  in 
planning,  notably  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  and  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Planning  developed  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dean  Rexford  Newcomb  of  the  School  of 
Architecture.  Another  organization  whose  purpose  is  the  same,  although 
it  is  confining  its  attention  to  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  pupil,  is 
the  New  England  Town  Planning  Association  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
of  which  the  present  writer  is  secretary.  Most  of  the  activity  of  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  in  the  development  of  interest  on  the  part  of  school  prin- 
cipals and  civics  teachers  in  the  use  of  planning  material  in  their  courses 
on  local  government  and  similar  subjects,  and  the  sponsoring  of  com- 
petitions. 

The  criticism  has  been  made  that  such  contests  tend  to  give  to  those 
who  are  successful  in  receiving  awards  the  impression  that  they  are  quali- 
fied to  consider  themselves  professional  planners;  and,  further,  that  the 
inclusion  of  projects  of  this  type  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  school 
program  implies  that  physical  planning  does  not  require  a  high  degree  of 
technical  ability.  It  does  not  seem  to  the  present  writer  that  this  is  any 
more  valid  than  that  the  teaching  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  music  in  such 
schools  reflects  on  the  professional  fields  of  the  artist  or  musician. 

If  use  is  made  of  methods  of  procedure  similar  to  those  followed  by 
technicians,  it  is  because  the  "project  method"  is  finding  increasing  sup- 
port among  educators,  and  the  preparation  of  plans  or  maps  is  an  ideal 
medium  for  interesting  young  people  in  planning  problems  through 
active  participation  in  a  project  which  involves  a  study  of  the  future 
possibilities  of  their  community  or  neighborhood. 

If  we  agree  on  the  desirability  of  the  inclusion  of  such  material  in  the 
subject  matter  of  civics  courses  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
the  question  arises  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  material  should  be  pre- 
sented. This  must  vary  with  the  locality  of  the  school — and  even  with 
the  individual  teacher;  but  some  experience  already  accumulated  by  the 
New  England  Town  Planning  Association  indicates  the  desirability  of 
utilizing  existing  courses  in  civics,  government,  or  art  for  such  instruction 
rather  than  attempting  to  inject  new  courses  into  what  are  already  over- 
crowded curricula.  The  school  teachers  themselves  are  in  a  much  better 
position  than  the  professional  planner  to  work  out  ways  and  means  of 
treating  the  subject  matter.  What  they  ask  is  help  in  the  selection  and 
correlation  of  the  material  and  apprisal  of  recent  developments. 

Teachers  in  elementary  and  high  schools  need  a  textbook  which  presents 
the  responsibility  of  each  citizen  in  securing  the  proper  future  develop- 
ment of  his  community,  not  a  detailed  procedure  for  a  planning  project, 
for  there  might  be  a  tendency  to  follow  it  literally  without  recognizing 
the  extent  to  which  local  conditions  vary  such  procedure.  At  the  same 
time  there  would  be  an  obvious  advantage  in  having  at  the  disposal  of 
such  teachers  a  book  which  brought  out  the  significant  contributions  which 
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have  been  made  in  the  field  of  community  planning  and  was  well  illus- 
trated with  photographs  and  plans  of  actual  examples. 

Above  all,  planning  education  in  the  schools  should  not  be  simply 
informative  but  should  be  used  to  develop  an  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  the  younger  generation  that  "something  can  be  done  about  it";  that 
the  proper  planning  and  control  of  our  urban  and  rural  areas  is  not  im- 
possible under  a  democratic  form  of  government;  and  not  only  that  as 
future  citizens  they  have  a  responsibility  in  the  matter  but  that  it  is  to 
their  personal  interest  to  see  that  the  communities  of  the  future  provide  a 
satisfying  environment. 

It  is  obvious  that,  the  field  being  so  large  and  past  experience  so 
limited,  the  objectives  of  such  a  program  cannot  be  reached  overnight. 
Most  encouraging  is  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
program  is  essential  if  real  progress  be  made  in  planning.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  new  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  public 
is  already  in  the  making. 


TRAINING  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDENTS  IN 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Carl  Feiss 

Specialists  in  planning1  education  have  been  concentrating  their  atten- 
tion on  the  training  of  technicians.  While  admittedly  the  training  of 
technicians  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage  and  a  standard  methodology 
is  still  to  be  worked  out,  it  would  be  foolish  of  those  most  interested  in 
this  form  of  instruction  to  ignore  the  training  of  professional  students  in 
our  universities  and  colleges.  These  are  students  who  in  all  likelihood 
will  never  touch  a  drawing  board,  who  will  never  actually  make  a  physi- 
cal plan,  and  who  may  never  understand  the  jargon  of  the  technicians. 
However,  in  the  near  future  they  may  be  shaping  our  laws,  our  economic 
policies,  our  social  outlook.  Slowly  but  unquestionably  these  profes- 
sional groups  in  our  universities  and  colleges  are  becoming  planning  con- 
scious; it  is  up  to  the  technician  to  contact  them  as  soon  as  possible  that 
his  point  of  view  may  be  easily  understood,  and  that  ultimately  these 
groups  may  be  of  assistance  to  him. 

PRESENT  PRACTICE 

At  present,  in  universities  having  technical  schools  where  planning 
instruction  is  being  given,  there  is  very  little  interdepartmental  coopera- 
tion. While  the  professional  departments  such  as  sociology,  economics, 
and  law  are  occasionally  drawn  on  by  technical  planning  departments 
in  universities  for  special  lecturers,  the  technical  teachers  of  planners  are 
seldom  asked  to  reciprocate. 

The  training  of  planning  technicians  has  been  carried  on  in  architec- 

^lanning,  i.e.,  physical  planning,  which  may  include  urban,  suburban,  rural  and  regional 
planning,  singly  or  in  combination. 
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tural  schools  and  schools  of  landscape  architecture,  engineering  and 
agricultural  engineering.  There  are  not  many  complete  courses  being 
given,  and  the  bias  is  almost  invariably  in  the  direction  of  the  particular 
school  in  which  the  planning  instruction  is  being  given.  Where  such 
instruction  occurs  in  universities  there  are  much  greater  opportunities 
for  interdepartmental  cooperation,  and  the  technical  student  has  a  chance 
to  broaden  his  training.  However,  there  is  hardly  a  department  in  a  uni- 
versity which  does  not  have  such  high  walls  of  red  tape  around  it  that 
the  student  and  the  instructor  are  discouraged.  While  the  technical  stu- 
dent may  know  what  he  wishes  to  get  from  the  sociologist  or  lawyer,  the 
very  nature  of  the  technical  school  may  frighten  the  sociology  or  la\v 
student  from  attempting  to  enter  planning  courses  even  if  he  could. 
Besides,  all  educational  trends  seem  to  be  directed  toward  a  greater  spe- 
cialization, and  few  courses,  whether  technical  or  professional,  are  so 
designed  that  students  from  the  outside  may  understand  the  work  carried 
on  within  them.  In  almost  all  cases  where  technical  students  have  been 
enrolled  in  sociology  or  economics  they  have  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
up  with  the  regular  students;  consequently,  in  most  institutions  giving 
courses  in  planning  of  a  year's  time  or  more,  special  lectures  have  been 
given  in  urban  sociology,  municipal  finance,  municipal  government,  and 
economics.  The  attitude  of  the  professional  department  toward  those 
lectures  or  courses  seems  usually  to  be  that  they  are  too  elementary  and 
too  specialized  for  the  regular  professional  student. 

In  universities  where  no  technical  planning  courses  are  being  given, 
professional  training  oddly  enough  seems  simplified.  Special  lecturers 
are  often  called  in  for  short  periods,  but  research  work  and  theses  are 
completed  without  benefit  of  expert.  It  is  not  unusual  that  a  student  of 
education  should  write  a  thesis  on  city  planning2  or  that  innumerable 
sociologists  in  and  out  of  school  should  include  city  planning  chapters  in 
all  of  their  writings. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  notice  the  rapid  spread  of  planning  courses 
in  midwestern  and  southern  agricultural  schools;  in  fact,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  work  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  that  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee  has  excited  a  growing  demand  for  rural  and  regional 
planning  studies.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  rare  agricultural  school, 
whether  state-financed  or  not,  where  some  form  of  planning  does  not 
occur  in  the  curriculum.  The  extension  services  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  state  departments,  as  well  as  the  educational 
activities  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  and  various  federal  farm 
agencies  have  been  particularly  helpful.  It  is  apparent  that  large-scale 
planning  has  been  and  can  be  made  as  readily  available  to  the  rural 
student  as  to  the  urban  one. 

However,  despite  the  encouraging  spread  of  interest  in  planning,  there 
are  still  many  institutions  and  departments  in  institutions  which  should 
be  interested  in  the  subject  but  are  not.  Changes  in  curricula  move  slowly 

2For   example,    "Relationship    of    City    Planning   to    School    Plant    Planning,"    by    Russell 
Holey,  Teachers'  College,   Columbia  University,   1935. 
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in  the  older  self-satisfied  schools  or  in  smaller  and  more  timid  ones.  The 
gap  is  particularly  noticeable  in  teachers'  colleges  and  normal  schools, 
and  one  is  led  to  wonder  who  has  been  giving  the  teachers  of  professional 
students  the  little  planning  they  know. 

The  teaching  of  professionals  is  a  complicated  problem.  For  instance, 
the  law  student  studying  real  estate  law  may  get  his  planning  education 
from  a  real  estate  man  so  much  interested  in  the  sale  of  property  that  to 
him  any  form  of  planning  legislation  approaches  socialism  or  communism. 
Or  he  may  get  his  bias  from  a  technician  who  is  so  much  interested  in 
proper  planning  that  he  ignores  the  rights  of  the  property  owner.  An- 
other factor  is  that  the  professional  student  may  consider  himself  an  expert 
rather  than  a  specialist  unless  he  is  given  the  kind  of  course  which  enables 
him  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  work  of  the  technician  or  profes- 
sional in  other  allied  fields.  He  may  come  to  the  point  where  he  con- 
siders his  own  field  the  only  one  properly  fitted  to  handle  planning.  The 
same,  of  course,  is  true  of  the  technician  who  often  believes  that  he  can 
be  a  lawyer,  sociologist,  political  scientist,  economist,  and  publicity 
expert  all  in  one.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  small  communities  and  in 
isolated  areas  where  assistance  in  these  various  fields  is  difficult  to  obtain, 
the  technician  has  to  be  a  "jack  of  all  trades."  However,  as  the  success  of 
his  job  is  always  predicated  on  cooperation  and  coordination,  he  will 
have  to  learn  to  understand  the  professional's  point  of  view  and  how  to  use 
the  professional  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  community. 

FUTURE  PRACTICE 

While  professional  planning  training  is  complicated,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  cannot  be  successful.  There  are  five  professional  departments  in 
whose  curricula  planning  education  should  be  inserted:  sociology,  eco- 
nomics and  home  economics,  law,  political  science  and  education. 

It  is  recommended  that  where  technical  planning  courses  are  given  in 
universities  or  colleges  the  heads  of  these  courses  contact  the  deans  of 
these  five  departments  and  discuss  with  them  the  need  for  interdepartmen- 
tal cooperation. 

Any  one  of  the  three  organizations  participating  in  this  conference  is 
in  a  position  to  sponsor  conferences  and  conventions  in  academic  circles. 
Several  noteworthy  planning  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  last  few 
years  under  the  auspices  of  both  technical  and  professional  schools,  and 
usually  with  one  of  these  three  agencies  in  the  background.  However,  the 
interest  aroused  by  such  conferences  is  only  temporary  unless  regular 
courses  are  set  up. 

The  planning  technician  needs  the  assistance  of  professionals  who  have 
specialized  in  particular  fields  allied  to  planning.  It  is  up  to  him  to  at- 
tempt to  get  cooperation  from  professional  schools  in  order  to  get  the 
assistance  he  is  going  to  need  from  their  graduates.  It  is  up  to  him  to  see 
that  their  training  is  suitable  to  his  needs.  No  one  else  can  do  this  end 
of  the  job  properly. 
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ADULT  EDUCATION 
Carl  Feiss 

The  planning  technician  is  compelled  to  be  a  publicity  expert.  Half  of 
his  time  is  taken  with  selling  planning3  to  the  public.  His  training  is 
expensive  and  long.  The  technique  of  planning  is  constantly  changing, 
and  part  of  the  technician's  natural  job  is  to  be  on  the  qui  vive  for  new 
developments.  Because  planning  is  a  relatively  new  field,  because  the  lay 
public  confuses  ordered  procedure  with  regimentation,  many  of  the  plan- 
ner's precious  crowded  moments  are  wasted  in  explaining  the  simplest 
and  most  obvious  ideas  to  the  public. 

To  add  to  the  troubles  of  the  planner,  not  only  the  public  but  officials 
have  to  be  sold  on  the  idea  of  planning.  Since  public  officials  do  not 
always  have  a  professional  or  technical  training,  planning  education  for 
adults  must  become  a  significant  part  of  any  large-scale  educational  pro- 
gram. As  Mr.  Blaisdell  brings  out  in  his  report  on  "Planning  Education 
of  Public  Officials,"  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  special  education  to  offi- 
cials either  to  broaden  or  narrow  their  outlook.  However,  a  basic  pro- 
gram of  adult  education  throughout  the  country,  with  emphasis  on  spe- 
cial regional  problems,  would  simplify  this  training. 

Obviously,  the  more  support  the  technician  gets  from  an  intelligent 
public,  the  simpler  will  be  his  problems,  and  the  faster  the  local  plan- 
ning program  will  proceed.  Technical  and  professional  planning  organi- 
zations such  as  the  three  participating  in  this  conference,  while  devoting 
their  activities  to  adult  education,  have  a  very  specialized  public  and  a 
limited  range  of  activity.  This  is  not  meant  as  a  criticism,  but  it  is  sug- 
gested that  some  of  the  activities  of  at  least  one  of  them  (perhaps  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  would  be  the  most  logical),  be 
directed  toward  a  nation-wide  planning  educational  program. 

Adult  planning  education  falls  into  three  divisions:  (1)  Prepared 
courses  voluntarily  attended  (university  extension  courses,  night  schools, 
special  lecture  programs,  radio,  etc.) ;  (2)  voluntary  purchase  of  litera- 
ture from,  or  membership  contact  with,  professional,  technical,  or  gov- 
ernment planning  agencies;  (3)  unconscious  absorption  of  planning 
knowledge  from  newspapers,  periodicals,  radio,  motion  pictures,  etc. 

Since  these  types  of  education  are  widespread  and  involve  all  kinds  of 
localities,  a  national  planning  education  committee  made  up  of  the  three 
participating  agencies  may  be  necessary  to  insure  a  coordinated  program. 

Prepared  Courses  Voluntarily  Attended:  This  type  of  adult  education, 
while  of  value,  is  the  most  limited  in  its  contacts  with  the  public,  and 
probably  has  least  influence.  In  small  communities  in  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  large-scale  planning  or  reclamation  projects  are  under  way  and 
local  interest  is  high,  special  lectures,  open  fora  and  meetings  of  all  kinds 
are  usually  well  attended.  In  urban  centers  where  special  controversial 
problems  exist,  a  series  of  night  courses  given  in  a  local  university  or 

•Planning,  i.e.,  physical  planning,  which  may  include  urban,  suburban,  rural  and  regional 
planning,  singly  or  in  combination. 
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high  school  auditorium  may  receive  much  publicity  and  be  successful  in 
reaching  large  groups.  However,  in  general,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  average  adult,  man  or  woman,  will  attend  a  course  on  planning  or 
housing  problems.  The  audience  usually  attending  such  courses  is  made 
up  predominantly  of  professional  and  technical  workers  interested  in 
increasing  their  own  ability. 

There  have  been  all  types  of  agencies  sponsoring  such  courses,  not  only 
technical  planning,  departments  in  universities,  but  also  professional 
departments  such  as  those  of  sociology  and  political  science.  Women's 
organizations  have  been  particularly  active,  such  as  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  working  with  parent-teacher  associations.  However,  too  little  use 
has  been  made  of  parent-teacher  associations  by  professional  planning 
agencies  in  furthering  this  kind  of  activity.  In  some  towns  the  local  plan- 
ning board  has  not  only  sponsored  planning  educational  programs  for 
children,  but  also  illustrated  lectures  for  adults. 

Radio  education  is  being  tried,  but  whether  successfully  or  not  cannot 
yet  be  ascertained. 

Most  planners  are  anxious  to  have  as  part  of  their  organization,  public 
representation  in  the  form  of  a  citizens'  advisory  body,  varying  in  size 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  technician  and  the  community.  This  type  of 
educational  activity  is  ideally  suited  to  the  work  of  this  advisory  body. 

Voluntary  Purchase  of  Literature  or  Membership  Contact  with  Planning 
Agencies.  Special  Books:  There  are  three  types  of  planning  organiza- 
tions distributing  propaganda  to  the  adult  public:  (1)  governmental 
(federal,  state  and  local) ;  (2)  technical;  (3)  professional. 

The  federal  government  has  been  publishing  a  vast  amount  of  impor- 
tant planning  literature,  a  good  deal  of  which  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  or  at  a  nominal  sum.  Perhaps  the  best  example  of  such  publica- 
tion is  that  of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  which  not  only  pub- 
lishes its  reports  in  full  for  the  use  of  the  technician,  but  from  time  to 
time  digests  these  and  publishes  them  in  a  simplified  form  for  the  use  of 
the  public.  Such  publications  have  a  wide  distribution  in  schools  and 
colleges  and  among  technicians.  How  much  contact  the  public  has  with 
them  is  not  known.  In  all  likelihood,  government-sponsored  motion  pic- 
tures on  planning  subjects  have  had  wider  influence. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  rural  resettlement  and  conserva- 
tion departments,  the  National  Park  Service,  and  other  organizations  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  have 
been  publishing  a  vast  quantity  of  material.  While  these  agencies  have 
large  mailing  lists  they  must  depend  a  great  deal  upon  voluntary  demands 
for  the  distribution  of  their  publications. 

State  and  local  planning  agencies  are  also  constantly  publishing  re- 
ports, bulletins,  and  brochures.  These  are  distributed  usually  to  various 
departments  in  the  state  and  municipal  governments,  and  reach  some  of 
the  schools  and  universities  upon  demand.  However,  the  editions  are 
limited  in  number  and  reach  a  relatively  small  audience.  In  the  small 
town  the  local  planning  agency  can  help  itself  materially  if  it  sees  that 
its  reports  get  to  important  citizens  through  a  special  mailing  list. 
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Another  form  of  planning  literature  which  is  obtainable  through  pur- 
chase or  in  libraries  is  books  dealing  with  planning  subjects  written  by 
private  individuals,  technicians,  or  professional  workers,  published  by 
private  printing  houses.  An  example  of  the  first  which  comes  to  mind 
immediately  is  Lewis  Mumford's  The  Culture  of  Cities.  The  digest  of  this 
book  in  the  magazine  Time  advertised  the  planning  field  to  the  lay  public 
on  a  larger  scale  than  has  all  the  publicity  and  propaganda  emanating 
from  governmental,  technical  or  professional  planning  agencies. 

Unconscious  Absorption  of  Planning  Knowledge:  The  vast  majority 
of  people  does  not  like  to  be  told  that  it  is  being  educated,  preferring  to 
think  that  it  is  picking  up  its  knowledge  under  its  own  power.  Planning 
covers  such  a  wide  variety  of  fields  that  information  on  it  is  constantly  ap- 
pearing in  all  kinds  of  publications  and  in  various  amusement  fields, 
thus  inadvertently  reaching  the  public.  Agencies  which  are  often  uncon- 
sciously assisting  in  adult  planning  education  are  the  newspapers,  periodi- 
cals, motion  pictures  and  the  radio. 

Newspapers  have  been  and  can  be  the  most  potent  influence  on  the 
public  knowledge  of  planning.  Not  only  have  such  syndicated  writers 
as  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Westbrook  Pegler  devoted  space,  time  and  again, 
to  various  aspects  of  the  subject,  but  the  controversial  planning  problems 
are  being  constantly  referred  to  in  feature  articles  and  editorials.  The 
newspapers  are  articulate  and  usually  interested.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  reach  the  public  at  large  than  through  them. 

Periodicals  have  recently  come  into  prominence  in  widespread  plan- 
ning educational  activities.  The  more  expensive  Atlantic  Monthly,  For- 
tune, etc.,  reach  a  limited  public,  and  while  they  have  published  much 
interesting  material  on  the  subject,  they  are  relatively  unimportant  in 
the  larger  educational  field.  However,  the  less  expensive  and  more  widely 
distributed  magazines  such  as  Time  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  often 
publish  special  articles  on  planning  subjects.  The  new  picture  magazines, 
Life  and  Look  have  been  giving  to  planning  considerable  visual  publicity 
of  a  most  important  kind.  While  this  is  often  sensational,  it  reaches  a 
public  which  otherwise  would  not  be  contacted,  and  these  publications 
are  worth  watching  as  possible  vehicles  of  assistance  to  large-scale  plan- 
ning programs.  They  certainly  cannot  be  ignored  by  planning  organiza- 
tions interested  in  public  education,  and  strong  pressure  should  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  when  necessary  in  furthering  the  proper  kind  of 
propaganda. 

The  radio  in  its  present  form  is  limited  in  its  use  to  planners.  Not 
many  people  will  sit  down  and  listen  to  a  lecture  on  the  subject  unless  the 
lecturer  is  particularly  well  known  and  the  subject  is  extremely  contro- 
versial. Television  is  already  in  limited  use  by  planners  in  England, 
according  to  Sir  Raymond  Unwin,  and  with  its  development  new  oppor- 
tunities of  direct  presentation  of  important  planning  material  may  be- 
come possible  to  a  large  public. 

The  motion-picture  field  appears  to  have  unlimited  possibilities  in 
public  education.  Two  of  the  most  important  and  successful  ventures  in 
planning  propaganda  through  the  movie  have  been  "The  Plow  that  Broke 
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the  Plains,"  and  "The  River,"  done  under  the  able  direction  of  Pare 
Lorenz,  and  sponsored  by  the  Resettlement  Administration.  From  the 
planner's  point  of  view,  as  well  as  the  purely  artistic  one,  they  were  an 
unqualified  success  and  stand  by  themselves  as  masterpieces  of  presen- 
tation and  planning  propaganda.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  further  experi- 
mentation on  the  part  of  planning  agencies  in  the  motion  picture  field 
will  develop  more  methods  for  the  use  of  this  popular  form  of  public 
passive  recreation. 

SUMMARY 

Certainly  the  training  of  the  public  to  understand  the  need  for  the 
planning  technician  is  as  important  as  the  training  of  the  technician.  It 
will  take  the  combined  efforts  of  all  people  interested  in  planning  to  pre- 
pare a  program  for  public  education  and  to  see  that  it  is  carried  out  by 
being  properly  disseminated  through  some  of,  or  all  of,  the  many  media 
mentioned. 


PLANNING  EDUCATION  FOR  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS 
Donald  C.  Blaisdell 

In  the  first  place,  which  public  officials  have  we  in  mind?  By  the 
phrase  do  we  refer  to  all  public  officials,  federal,  state  and  local? 

Second,  is  different  educational  treatment  required  for  different  cate- 
gories of  public  officers?  Superficially,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  case. 
Even  on  closer  examination  it  may  be  concluded  that  education  for  plan- 
ning in  the  case  of  local  and  municipal  officers  requires  one  kind  of  mate- 
rials and  one  outlook,  whereas  state  and  federal  officials  could  be  better 
inducted  to  planning  by  the  use  of  other  materials  and  another  outlook. 
Although  as  a  general  rule  local  problems  can  be  said  to  require  local 
treatment,  the  integral  nature  of  local  and  regional  problems  on  the  one 
hand  and  regional  and  national  problems  on  the  other  suggests  that  the 
line  of  distinction  is  shadowy.  Hence,  different  treatment  for  various 
groups  of  officials  may  not  be  the  wisest  procedure. 

In  the  third  place  there  is  this  question:  Is  the  type  of  planning  edu- 
cation which  is  required  for  public  officials  different  from  the  type  re- 
quired for  others?  Obviously,  this  question  cannot  be  answered  ade- 
quately in  a  sentence.  As  a  general  statement,  most  public  officials  are 
technically  trained  even  though  many  of  them  occupy  administrative 
positions.  Does  this  mean  that  technical  rather  than  non-technical  mate- 
rial should  bulk  large  in  the  educational  program? 

This  raises  the  fourth  question,  the  scope  of  the  educational  program. 
Do  public  officials,  all  of  whom  have  finished  their  formal  education, 
stand  in  need  of  planning  education  of  a  broad  sort,  of  a  narrow  sort,  or 
what?  That  is  to  say,  should  planning  education  for  public  officials  aim 
at  creating  a  narrow  outlook  and  be  confined  to  the  related  problems  in 
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an  immediate  area  or  should  it  be  broad  enough  to  include  an  area  as 
large  as  a  geographic  or  cultural  region?  Underlying  the  whole  matter 
of  planning  education  not  only  for  public  officials  but  also  for  others  is 
the  basic  question:  Is  there  a  general  problem  of  maladjustment  between 
resources  and  population  in  urban  areas  comparable  to  the  problem  in 
non-urban  areas?  Recently,  studies  have  pointed  out  in  a  very  conclu- 
sive way  the  relationship  between  population,  natural  resources  and  the 
standard  of  living  in  such  regions  as  the  Great  Plains,  the  lake  states 
cut-over  region,  the  Ozarks,  and  the  southern  Appalachians.  This  should 
make  us  very  cautious  in  defining  a  narrow  scope  for  planning  education. 

FURTHER  BASIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

In  addition,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  population  as  a  whole  has 
fairly  well-defined  notions  about  the  potentialities  of  our  national  future. 
The  future,  it  is  thought,  will  be  written  in  terms  of  the  expanding  economy 
and  growing  population  of  the  past.  This  idea  is  held  by  the  inhabitants 
of  urban  areas  just  as  tenaciously  as  by  the  people  who  live  in  rural 
regions.  In  the  urban  areas  it  can  be  stated  with  confidence  that  people, 
as  a  rule,  still  think  that  our  natural  resources  are  inexhaustible,  that 
habitual  economic  practices  are  the  best  and  that  what  is  good  for  the 
individual  is  good  for  everybody.  Furthermore,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  an  owner  may  do  with  his  property  as  he  likes,  that  expanding  mar- 
kets will  continue  indefinitely,  that  free  competition  coordinates  industry 
and  agriculture,  and  that  values  will  increase  indefinitely. 

In  the  rural  areas  people  generally  think  pretty  much  along  the  same 
lines,  and  in  addition  have  the  idea  that  tenancy  is  a  stepping-stone  to 
ownership  and  that  the  factory  farm  is  generally  desirable. 

For  public  officials  of  all  kinds  the  existence  of  these  popular  notions 
should  be  clearly  recognized  and  planning  education  is  the  most  logical 
way  for  such  recognition  to  be  gained.  In  the  general  field  of  planning 
it  is  a  commonplace  that  a  program  can  move  no  faster  than  the  public 
opinion  of  the  area  will  permit.  This  being  the  case,  the  officials  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  assisting  in  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  a 
plan  should  regard  these  attitudes  as  fundamental  conditioning  factors. 
Furthermore,  planning  education  should  include  a  critical  examination 
and  analysis  of  these  attitudes  in  the  light  of  our  experience  in  the  cities, 
in  the  rural  areas  (for  example,  in  the  Great  Plains),  and  in  the  light  of 
a  national  population  which  is  approaching  stability. 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURES 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  planning  education  for  public  officials 
can  be  organized  and  furthered.  Only  three  are  suggested  here. 

Unofficial  planning  groups  could  find  an  opportunity  to  advance  plan- 
ning education  for  public  officials  by  preparing  and  distributing  semi- 
formal  presentations  in  pamphlet  form  of  the  consequences  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  mental  attitudes  referred  to  above.  These  presentations  would 
supplement  and  elaborate  more  basic  research  materials  prepared  by 
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federal,  state  and  local  bodies.  Unofficial  groups  could  also  see  that  pro- 
fessional publications  carry  semi-popular  articles  that  are  similar  in  out- 
look to  the  semi-formal  presentations.  Occasional  monographs  on  out- 
standing cases  could  also  be  issued  from  time  to  time.  Taken  together,  the 
preparation  of  such  materials  by  unofficial  planning  groups  would  con- 
stitute a  body  of  educational  material  on  the  adult  level  which  would  have 
value  in  calling  attention  to  the  attitudes  referred  to  above  and  to  the 
potentialities  and  dangers  which  they  hold  for  the  future. 

In-service  training  of  an  informal  sort  is  also  suggested.  This  training, 
which  might  take  the  form  of  lectures  and  informal  staff  conferences, 
should  be  designed  not  to  improve  technical  competency  but  to  relate  rou- 
tine practices  to  general  policies  and  to  needed  attitude  revisions.  Com- 
petent "generalists"  as  well  as  "professional  planners"  should  be  drawn 
in  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  third  suggestion  is  to  continue  and  expand  the  conferences  between 
public  officials  and  unofficial  planning  agencies,  particularly  on  different 
levels  of  government.  This  practice  is  already  in  general  use  but  might 
be  adapted  and  extended  to  include  more  regular  contacts  between  plan- 
ning organization  officials  and  public  officials,  particularly  on  the  federal 
and  state  levels.  The  educational  value  of  such  conferences  may  be  as 
great  as  the  immediate  results  obtained  from  meeting  a  particular  tech- 
nical problem. 


SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION 

REPORTER 

Walter  Curt  Behrendt,  Technical  Director,  Buffalo  City  Plan- 
ning Association,  Inc. 

DISCUSSION  LEADERS 

Harold  W.  Lautner,  Executive  Secretary,  American  City  Plan- 
ning Institute. 

Karl  B.  Lohmann,  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

S.  B.  Zisman,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 

Your  committee  on  planning  education  found  itself  faced  with  a  prob- 
lem so  complicated  and  widespread  in  its  scope  that  it  decided  to  break 
the  problem  down  into  five  different  topics,  each  of  which  was  approached 
by  a  special  member  of  the  committee  in  a  special  report.  The  reports 
submitted  deal  with  the  following  topics:  (1)  Status  and  progress  of 
planning  education.  (2)  Secondary  school  planning  education.  (3)  Edu- 
cation of  planning  technicians.  (4)  Education  in  allied  professional 
fields.  (5)  Education  of  public  officials;  methods  of  obtaining  support 
and  jobs.  (6)  Public  education. 
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The  reports  agree  in  stating  the  fact  that  all  over  the  country  planning 
and  housing  education  are  subjects  of  growing  interest.  Planning  educa- 
tion at  present  is  still  in  its  experimental  stage:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
letters  and  questionnaires  sent  out  to  the  schools,  as  Mr.  Feiss  reported, 
brought  in  return  numerous  demands  from  the  teachers  for  advice,  assist- 
ance and  further  information.  The  immediate  need  for  planning  educa- 
tion is  felt  everywhere  but  apparently  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  confu- 
sion in  our  educational  institutions  whether  urban  or  rural,  as  to  what 
planning  education  should  consist  of. 

All  the  reports  submitted  by  your  committee  emphasized  the  fact  that 
on  the  teacher's  side  a  strong  desire  has  been  expressed  for  his  guidance 
in  the  important  and  responsible  work  he  has  to  do,  for  guidance  through 
the  professional  planner  and  for  assistance  through  those  organizations 
and  institutions  specializing  in  the  field  of  planning  and  familiar  with  its 
present  problem. 

Your  committee  has  given  considerable  study  to  the  problem  of  how 
such  guidance  as  is  desired  by  the  teacher  can  be  most  effectively  worked 
out  and  a  great  number  of  suggestions  have  been  developed  in  its  various 
reports. 

For  the  education  of  pupils  in  grade  schools,  and  high  schools,  for 
instance,  a  method  has  been  recommended,  based  on  local  surveys,  which 
starts  from  the  realities  of  the  urban  environment  and  interprets  the  find- 
ings and  facts  to  further  the  understanding  of  the  community  structure. 
The  community  is  used  as  a  laboratory  for  social  and  planning  study. 
Such  a  method  may  help  to  develop  civic  interest  and  a  more  active  par- 
ticipation in  public  affairs. 

Your  committee  thoroughly  believes  that  at  an  early  stage  of  educa- 
tion, say  in  the  secondary  school,  the  pupils  should  be  familiar  with  the 
subject  of  planning  and  community  improvement,  and  that  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  in  undergraduate  colleges  to  offer  at  least  one  full 
semester  course  in  city  planning,  regional  planning,  and  housing. 

In  the  training  of  planning  technicians  the  question  arises  where  in  the 
campus  framework  should  the  technical  course  appear,  if  there  is  no 
special  technical  department  which  could  take  it  over.  As  to  this  ques- 
tion, however,  personalities  and  local  conditions  play  such  a  large  part 
that  sometimes  it  would  not  seem  to  matter  very  much  whether  or  not 
the  planning  work  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  one  department  or 
another.  However,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  having  the  work 
separated  so  that  it  would  not  be  thought  of  as  the  child  of  any  particu- 
lar department  or  any  particular  field  of  work.  In  such  a  position  it 
would  be  like  the  city  planning  commission  in  the  city  government — 
functioning  as  a  separate  entity  but  related  to  and  of  interest  to  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  city  government.  Coordination  and  reciprocal 
cooperation  might  thus  be  more  easily  furthered  and  achieved. 

Your  committee  wishes  to  put  special  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of 
closer  interdepartmental  cooperation.  Experience  has  shown  that  pro- 
fessional departments,  such  as  sociology,  economics,  law,  and  so  forth, 
have  been  drawn  on  by  technical  departments  in  universities  for  special 
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lecturers.  The  technical  teachers  of  planning,  however,  are  seldom  asked 
to  reciprocate. 

As  to  adult  education,  your  committee  feels  very  strongly  that  the  more 
the  public  is  familiar  with  the  idea  of  planning,  the  stronger  the  support 
for  the  technician  in  carrying  through  plans.  The  committee  therefore 
recommends  that  the  organizations  working  in  the  fields  of  planning 
should  make  every  effort  to  supply  information  to  the  press,  to  stimulate 
articles  in  periodicals  and  popular  magazines,  to  prepare  lecture  courses, 
radio  speeches.  In  short,  to  use  all  means  and  methods  to  reach  the  public 
and  to  spread  knowledge  on  planning. 

As  to  the  planning  education  of  public  officials,  it  was  brought  out  in 
the  report  that  unofficial  planning  groups  have  a  great  opportunity  to 
assist  by  preparing  and  distributing  research  pamphlets  by  which  the 
official  can  be  made  familiar  with  present  trends  in  planning  thought. 
Furthermore,  there  has  been  suggested  an  in-service  training  of  an  in- 
formal kind.  This  training  might  take  the  form  of  lectures  and  informal 
staff  conferences;  it  is  designed  to  relate  routine  practices  to  general 
policies  rather  than  to  improve  technical  competency.  Here  again  the 
help  and  the  assistance  of  the  professional  planner  is  needed. 

In  summarizing,  let  it  be  pointed  out  that  the  great  variety  of  planning 
education  must  not  necessarily  be  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  confusion.  We 
may  take  it  as  a  sign  of  youth  and  growth,  demonstrating  the  fact  that 
here  is  a  new  field  of  education  for  which  definite  methods  and  traditions 
of  teaching  have  not  yet  been  developed.  The  opinion  was  expressed  in 
the  discussion  that  regarding  this  experimental  stage  of  educational 
development,  nothing  perhaps  would  be  more  detrimental  to  the  cause  of 
planning  education  than  to  cast  it  into  a  fixed  pattern. 

Youth  and  growth,  however,  need  more  direction,  and,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  chairman  of  your  committee,  the  fact  remains  that  under  present 
conditions  as  enumerated  in  the  various  reports  and  brought  out  even 
more  fully  in  the  discussion,  it  is  impossible  to  develop  definite  princi- 
ples for  directing  the  growth  of  planning  education  and  exchange  of 
experience;  furthermore  the  difficulty  of  finding  jobs  for  technicians  is 
amplified  through  the  lack  of  information  regarding  available  positions 
and  salaries  offered  to  graduates. 

Therefore,  the  unanimous  opinion  expressed  as  a  result  of  a  recommen- 
dation by  Mr.  S.  B.  Zisman  urged  the  National  Conference  on  Planning 
to  set  up  a  small  planning  educational  committee,  its  members  drawn 
from  the  membership  of  the  three  organizations  sponsoring  the  confer- 
ence, with  the  intention  of  developing  definite  policies  on  the  particular 
problems  of  education  which  require  immediate  solution. 
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COMMITTEE 

Carl  C.  Taylor,  Chairman,  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Farm 
Population  and  Rural  Life,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Ben  H.  Kizer,  Chairman  of  the  Washington  State  Planning 
Council. 

Rupert  B.  Vance,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

George  F.  Yantis,  Chairman  of  Region  IX,  National  Resources 
Committee. 

The  round  table  on  Migration  and  Economic  Opportunity  was  con- 
ducted altogether  on  a  discussion  basis.  The  chairman  of  the  round  table 
mailed  a  rather  large  volume  of  excerpts  from  literature  on  migration  to 
members  of  the  committee,  to  those  assigned  to  lead  a  formal  discussion, 
and  to  a  number  of  other  persons.  Synoptic  statements  with  citations  of 
these  excerpts  are  given  in  Part  I.  A  discussion  was  started  without 
any  formal  statement  and  no  speeches  were  made.  The  chairman  drew 
from  the  sixty  persons  present  statements  of  the  main  issues  involved  in 
the  topic  and  then  guided  the  free  discussion  which  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  floor,  from  persons  representing  various  sections  of  the  country  and 
various  agencies  and  ideas. 

Mr.  N.  A.  Tolles  acted  as  secretary  and  reporter.  Mr.  Tolles'  summary 
is  included  in  Part  II. 


PART  I 

The  chief  reason  behind  all  types  of  migration  is  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  individuals,  or  groups  of  individuals,  to  better  the  economic  situation 
in  which  they  find  themselves.  At  present  the  trend  of  migration  is  toward 
large  commercial  and  industrial  centers,  chiefly  in  the  North  and  East. 
The  two  most  important  problems  presented  by  this  migration  are:  dis- 
covery of  the  volume  of  it  and  of  the  relation  between  migration  and  the 
natural  increase  of  the  population. 

See  Warren  S.  Thompson,  Research  Memorandum  on  Internal  Migration  in  the  Depres- 
sion, Bull.  30,  S.S.R.C.,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Numerous  factors  in  the  development  of  this  country  which  have  kept 
our  population  a  very  mobile  one  are:  the  settlement  of  the  West,  the 
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rise  of  urban  industrialism,  development  of  easy  and  rapid  means  of 
transportation,  mobilization  for  the  World  War,  the  appearance  of  wide 
differentials  in  natural  increase  and  economic  opportunity  in  different 
geographic  areas,  and  the  recent  economic  depression.  This  mobility  has 
extended  into  the  rural  population  and  even  into  the  farm  population. 
One  of  the  most  important  factors  has  been  the  rapid  growth  of  cities, 
made  possible  by  large  and  continuous  rural-urban  migrations  which  are 
of  tremendous  social  significance. 

See  Charles  E.   Lively,   The  Development  of  Research  in  Rural  Migration  in  the  United 
States,  Ohio  State  University,   Columbus,   Ohio.     Mimeo. 

The  major  effect  of  the  business  depression  upon  the  farm  population 
movement  was  to  reduce  the  total  volume  of  migration,  both  from  and  to 
farms ;  chiefly  a  retardation  of  migration  from  farms  and  a  backing  up  of 
young  people  in  rural  areas.  Farm  population  in  poor  land  areas  in- 
creased more  than  that  on  the  better  lands  between  1930  and  1935,  chiefly 
because  the  poor  land  areas  had  proportionately  a  greater  share  of  their 
population  staying  at  home. 

See  Conrad  Taeuber  and  Charles  E.  Lively,  Migration  and  Mobility  of  Rural  Population 
in  the  United  States.  Forthcoming  U.  S.  D.  A.  publication. 

When  there  is  a  long-continued  depression,  the  first  criterion  of  popu- 
lation placement  becomes  not  a  matter  of  ideal  choices,  but  the  pressing 
concern  of  where  people  can  find  support.  With  the  frontier  closed  and 
the  outlet  to  the  city  at  least  temporarily  gone,  many  people  believe  that 
in  the  future  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  will  live  and  be  supported 
on  the  land.  If  decentralization  of  industry  occurs  in  the  future,  "urban 
occupations"  will  be  carried  on  in  very  different  sorts  of  communities, 
thus  adding  another  variable  to  a  problem  already  sufficiently  full  of 
unknowns. 

See  Carter  Goodrich,  et  al.,  Migration  and  Economic  Opportunity,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1936. 

In  times  when  prosperity  reigns  in  urban  centers  but  there  is  not  com- 
pensating prosperity  in  farm  areas,  as  in  1925  and  1926,  the  total  move- 
ment in  both  directions  is  increased,  and  furthermore,  a  greater  percent 
of  those  who  migrate  do  not  return.  When,  however,  there  is  economic 
depression  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  there  is  less  migration  in  either 
direction,  but  a  high  percent  of  those  who  migrate  remain  in  the  localities 
to  which  they  move.  One  generalization  might  be  made — in  periods  of 
general  prosperity  many  persons  move  but  few  remain  at  their  destina- 
tions; in  periods  of  depression  few  move  but  most  of  them  remain  at 
their  destination;  and  in  periods  when  prosperity  is  evident  in  one  area 
but  not  in  another,  population  tends  to  flow  into  the  more  prosperous 
area  and  the  number  who  remain  is  also  increased. 

See  Carl  C.  Taylor,  Bushrod  W.  Allin,  and  O.  E.  Baker,  "Migration  Problems,"  Yearbook 
of  Agriculture,  1938. 

Although  the  assumption  is  probably  valid  that  people  generally  move 
with  the  hope  or  expectation  that  they  will  improve  their  economic  and 
social  conditions,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  shifting  about  disturbs  the 
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stability  of  family  life,  and  that  communities  out  of  which  or  into  which 
are  moving  any  great  numbers  of  families  are,  in  the  subtler  aspects  of 
community  or  neighborhood  life,  in  a  continual  process  of  adjustment. 
For  this  reason,  probably  above  all  others,  American  community  life  has 
been  to  a  high  degree  unstable.  This  was  true  during  the  pioneering  period 
and  remains  true  today. 

Migration  trends  were  considerably  different  in  some  sections  of  the 
Nation  between  1930  and  1935  from  those  of  the  previous  decade.  The 
urbanward  migration  reversed  itself  during  the  depression,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  natural  increase  in  farm  population  ceased  to 
flow  to  the  cities,  there  was  during  the  year  1932  an  actual  net  migration 
from  urban  to  rural  places.  Some  regions  that  had  heavy  out-migration 
during  the  20's  continued  to  lose  population  during  the  next  5  years,  but 
others  that  had  had  out-migration  during  the  20's  actually  had  in-migra- 
tion  between  1930  and  1935.  A  study  of  these  various  areas  reveals  some 
interesting  facts,  especially  in  relation  to  the  apparent  tendency  for  popu- 
lations to  pile  up  in  bad-land  areas  during  a  severe  industrial  depression. 

See  Carl  C.  Taylor,  Helen  W.  Wheeler,  and  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  "Disadvantaged  Classes  in 
American  Agriculture"   (Chapter  V),  Soc.  Res.  Rep.  VIII,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  April,  1938. 

The  migration  from  the  Great  Plains  States  in  recent  years  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  trend  that  was  apparent  in  the  preceding  decade,  1920  to 
1930.  The  contribution  of  population  by  these  states  to  others  during  the 
20's  was  apparently  about  500,000.  This,  however,  was  not  in  excess  of 
their  own  natural  increase  plus  the  in-migration  from  other  states,  Mon- 
tana being  the  only  state  of  the  ten  to  have  a  smaller  population  in  1930 
than  in  1920.  Thus,  while  data  are  relatively  scarce,  it  would  appear 
that  the  migration  out  of  these  states  has  been  accelerated  during  recent 
years,  the  amount  between  1930  and  1937  being  greater  than  that  for  the 
preceding  10  years.  Most  of  this  migration  has  probably  occurred  since 
the  beginning  of  1933;  prior  to  that  time  migration  from  this  area  had 
been  slowed  down. 

See  Carl  C.  Taylor,  "Recent  Movement  from  the  Great  Plains."     Typewritten  Report. 

Approximately  48,000  persons  are  believed  to  have  migrated  to  rural 
Oregon  during  the  7  years,  1930-36,  22,000  of  whom  entered  during  the 
single  year  1936.  The  migration  of  the  6-year  period,  1930-35,  is  esti- 
mated at  25,000,  excluding  persons  who  settled  in  towns  of  2,500  or  more. 
Interstate  migration  to  the  farming  areas  of  Oregon  is  thus  estimated  at 
nearly  double  the  net  increase  in  the  rural  farm  population  during  this 
period.  It  is  also  estimated  that  rural  nonfarm  population  increased 
20,000  during  the  6  years,  approximately  13,500  being  due  to  interstate 
migration  and  the  remainder  a  result  of  the  natural  increase  and  intra- 
state  movement  from  rural  farm  to  rural  nonfarm  and  urban  to  rural 
nonfarm. 

See  Charles  S.  Hoffman,  "Drought  and  Depression  Migration  Into  Oregon,  1930  to  1936," 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  January,  1938. 

On  the  frontier  the  number  of  farm  operators  declined  more  often  than 
it  increased  during  periods  of  general  economic  stress.  On  the  other  hand 
the  increases  occurred  in  most  substantial  numbers  in  the  older  counties 
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and  especially  those  containing  a  town  of  some  size.  The  significance  of 
the  shift  resulting  from  depressed  economic  conditions  appears  to  be 
therefore  in  urban  to  rural  rather  than  old-country  to  frontier  readjust- 
ment. This  urban-to-rural  movement  was  conspicuous  while  there  still 
was  an  open  frontier  and  it  was  conspicuous  in  the  1930-1935  period 
after  the  frontier  was  gone. 

See  James  C.  Malin,  "The  Turnover  of  Farm  Population  in  Kansas."  The  Kansas  His- 
torical Quarterly,  Vol.  IV,  No.  4,  Topeka,  November,  1935. 

In  the  Southern  States  thousands  of  children  are  born  and  reared  and 
then  turned  over  to  other  sections  ready  to  work.  In  1930,  35,000,000 
persons  reported  that  they  had  been  born  in  the  South,  but  more  than 
4,000,000  of  them  had  left  the  South  and  were  living  in  other  sections  of 
the  country.  The  South  contains  slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
Nation's  population  (28%).  But  in  1935  this  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's 
population  contributed  one-third  (33%)  of  all  births  in  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  it  produced  nearly  one-half  (46%)  of  the  total  natural 
increase. 

See  Conrad  Taeuber,  "The  Movement  to  Southern  Farms,  1930-35,"  Reprint  from  Rural 
Sociology  Journal,  Vol.  8,  No.  1,  March,  1938. 

This  migration  from  the  farms  involves  an  expense  to  rural  people  that 
is  not  generally  realized.  It  appears  probable  that  the  cost  of  raising  a 
child  on  Southern  farms,  including  education,  is  not  less  than  $125  a  year. 
Assuming  that  this  child  is  self-supporting  at  15  years  of  age,  we  have  a 
cost  of  $1,875  and  this  multiplied  by  the  3,600,000  net  migration  during 
the  decade  1920-29,  provides  a  rough  estimate  of  $6,750,000,000.  Add 
the  transfer  of  wealth  to  heirs  in  the  cities  incident  to  the  settlement  of 
estates,  and  the  resultant  payment  of  interest  on  mortgage  debt,  or  of  rent, 
and  the  total  cannot  be  less  than  $10,000,000,000  or  $1,000,000,000  a 
year. 

See  O.  E.  Baker,  "The  Population  Prospect  in  the  South,"  Address  before  National 
Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference,  Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  8,  1937. 

Migratory  labor  is  a  proletarian  class,  forced  to  till  the  soil  for  others, 
living  in  material  poverty,  to  a  large  extent  indispensable  but  neverthe- 
less it  is  commonly  exploited  and  substandard.  It  migrates  reluctantly, 
lending  itself  readily  to  the  development  of  a  form  of  agriculture  which 
is  not  a  way  of  life  but  an  industry. 

No  estimates  of  numbers  of  migrants  in  California  are  very  reliable. 
Few  measures  are  taken  and  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  are  great.  The 
California  E.  R.  A.  estimated  in  1935  that  198,000  laborers  were  needed 
at  the  harvest  peak  in  33  agricultural  counties,  and  that  50,000  of  these 
were  nonresidents  of  the  county  where  the  crop  grows.  The  number 
which  actually  migrates,  of  course,  is  very  much  larger  than  the  number 
needed  to  perform  the  work,  because  labor  distribution  is  far  from  per- 
fect. Carleton  Parker  estimated  150,000  migratory  workers  on  the  Coast 
in  1915,  mostly  farm  workers.  The  California  Board  of  Education  reported 
37,000  migratory  children  alone  in  1927.  The  number  of  persons — men, 
women,  and  children — who  follow  the  California  crops  away  from  home 
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at  some  time  during  the  year  may  well  have  reached  150,000  in  recent 
years,  as  some  estimate. 

See  Paul  S.  Taylor,  "Migratory  Farm  Labor  in  the  United  States,"  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
March,   1937. 

The  evidence  of  this  report  points  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
migratory-casual  worker,  despite  his  independent  attitude  and  his  pride 
in  his  ability  to  "get  by"  on  the  road,  is  in  fact  an  under-employed  and 
poorly  paid  worker  who  easily  and  frequently  becomes  a  charge  on 
society.  Directly  or  indirectly,  state  and  local  governments  are  forced 
to  accept  some  responsibility  for  individuals  in  this  group.  Hospitaliza- 
tion,  emergency  relief,  border  patrols,  and  the  policing  of  jungles  and 
scenes  of  labor  disputes  are  examples  of  costs  that  are  borne  directly 
by  the  public.  There  is  another  cost  which  cannot  be  assessed  in  dollars: 
the  existence  of  a  group  whose  low  earnings  necessitate  a  standard  of 
living  far  below  the  level  of  decency  and  comfort.  The  presence  of  such 
a  group  in  any  community,  even  though  for  a  short  time  each  year,  can- 
not fail  to  affect  adversely  the  wage  level  of  resident  workers  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  or  similar  pursuits. 

See  John  N.  Webb,   The  Migratory-Casual  Worker,  Res.   Mono.   VII,   Div.   of  Soc.   Res., 
W.  P.  A. 

Simply  stated,  the  problem  of  the  transient  unemployed  is  this:  No 
community  welcomes  the  needy  stranger  who  comes  either  as  a  competitor 
for  what  employment  still  remains,  or  as  an  applicant  for  assistance, 
when  both  employment  and  relief  funds  are  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
resident  population.  In  effect,  a  depression  puts  a  premium  on  length  of 
residence  and  stability;  and  those  who  venture  to  leave  their  home  com- 
munities in  search  of  work  do  so  at  the  risk  of  being  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, if  not  outright  hostility.  But  to  some  of  the  unemployed,  stability 
and  enforced  idleness  are  incompatible  states.  Migration  at  least  offers 
an  escape  from  inactivity,  and  in  addition,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
all  communities  are  not  equally  affected  by  unemployment.  Since  a  nar- 
rowing of  the  labor  market  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  a  depression,  a 
migration  of  the  unemployed  might  be  expected  as  an  immediate  conse- 
quence. What  data  are  available  show  this  to  have  been  the  case  in  the 
most  recent  depression. 

See    John    N     Webb,    The    Transient    Unemployed,    Res.    Mono.    Ill,    Div.    of    Soc.    Res., 
W.  P.  A.,  1935. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  and  far-reaching  social  changes  in  a  segment 
of  the  American  population  has  been  the  movement  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Negroes  from  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South  to  the  largest  and 
most  complex  industrial  centers.  Static  relationships  in  the  South  were 
exchanged  for  the  dynamic  of  northern  cities.  A  new  set  of  living  habits 
had  to  be  formed.  New  communities  were  introduced  to  problems  of 
race  relations  and  new  adjustments  in  family  and  community  life  were 
necessary  for  the  migrants.  Although  the  bulk  of  the  movement  went  to 
the  large  cities  there  was  some  tendency  of  the  Negro  population  to 
scatter  into  the  smaller  industrial  centers  between  1920  and  1930. 

See  T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr.,  Races  and  Ethnic  Groups  in  American  Life,  McGraw-Hill   Book 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1933. 
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N.  A.  Tolles,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

DISCUSSION  LEADERS 

Roy  F.  Bessey,  Counselor,  National  Resources  Committee. 

Ellery  A.  Foster,  Director,  Land  Planning,  Department  of  Con- 
servation, Minnesota. 

James  C.  Rettie,  Associate  Consultant,  National  Resources 
Committee. 

W.  R.  Sassaman,  Executive  Secretary,  Minnesota  State  Planning 
Board. 

PART  II 

The  round-table  on  migration  and  economic  opportunity  proceeded 
to  reverse  its  title  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  The  problem  actually 
discussed  was  "Migration  and  the  Lack  of  Economic  Opportunity." 

The  basic  fact  presented  was  the  persistence  of  a  large  volume  of  human 
migration  on  this  continent  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  any  adequate  oppor- 
tunities for  the  individuals  who  migrate.  "What  contribution  has  planning 
to  offer  for  the  solution  of  this  dilemma  of  present-day  migration?"  the 
round-table  asked  itself. 

On  one  negative  proposition  there  was  close  agreement  among  all  those 
present:  Unplanned  and  unguided  migration  is  working  very  badly.  This 
proposition  was  accepted  as  true  as  regards  each  of  the  four  types  of 
migration  which  were  distinguished: 

1.  The  traditional  quest  for  new  lands  for  settlement  continues  today, 
especially  by  migrants  to  the  West,  even  though  little  new  productive  land 
is  available.     Reports  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  indicate  that  only  a 
quarter  of  the  recent  migrants  to  that  area  succeeded  in  settling  on  pro- 
ductive land. 

2.  Migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas  has  been  resumed  after  a  brief 
interruption  in  1932.     But  while  a  million  persons  moved  from  farms 
to  cities  in  1937,  800,000  moved  from  cities  to  farms.     The  net  exodus 
from  farms  thus  fell  short  of  draining  the  surplus  rural  population.    The 
rural  population  increased  90,000  during  the  year,  in  the  face  of  curtailed 
farming  opportunities. 

3.  Seasonal  migration  of  an  increasing  number  of  farm  workers  and 
of  some  industrial  workers  continues  and  this  constant  stream  of  un- 
guided migration  produces  unstable  communities  without  furnishing  any 
satisfactory  balance  between  the  demand  and  the  supply  of  casual  labor. 

4.  Displacement  of  workers  by  depletion  of  natural  resources,  by  loss 
of  markets  and  by  technological  changes  is  pouring  increasing  numbers 
into  the  stream  of  migration,  even  though  no  comparable  opportunities 
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are  developing  in  the  regions  to  which  these  displaced  workers  go. 

The  numerous  and  varied  positive  suggestions  for  meeting  the  problems 
of  migration  revealed  some  interesting  differences  of  opinion  both  as 
to  the  role  of  migration  and  as  to  the  role  of  planning. 

As  to  the  role  of  migration,  the  issue  was  joined  between  those  who 
would  prevent  migration  as  far  as  possible  and  those  who  would  accept 
it  as  inevitable  if  not  desirable.  All  members  of  the  round-table  were 
agreed  that  much  of  the  present  migration  is  wasteful  and  futile.  But  the 
preventionists  dared  to  hope  that  planning  might  neutralize  the  forces 
giving  rise  to  migration,  while  the  friends  of  labor  mobility  hoped  that 
planning  might  eliminate  the  futility  while  preventing  some  contribution 
of  migration  to  a  balanced  location  of  population. 

As  to  the  role  of  planning,  the  question  was  how  large  a  homestead  the 
planners  should  stake  out  for  themselves.  You  who  have  attended  these 
sessions  regularly  will  recognize  the  issues:  Should  planners  emphasize 
research,  the  master  plan,  or  persuasion?  Should  planners  confine 
themselves  to  natural  resources  or  tackle  the  problems  of  human  re- 
sources? Should  the  planners  confine  themselves  to  the  fringes  of  our 
business  economy  or  tackle  the  reform  of  the  capitalist  system  itself? 

The  proposal  of  the  researchers  was  to  study  the  forces  behind  migration 
so  that  we  might  predict  the  extent  and  direction  of  future  human  move- 
ments. 

The  proposal  of  what  might  be  called  the  master  planners  was  to  blue- 
print the  movements  of  peoples  which  should  take  place  in  the  national 
interest,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  areas  of  least  productive 
opportunity.  Such  a  blue  print  might  be  a  useful  weapon  against  special 
local  interests. 

The  proposal  of  the  advocates  of  persuasion  was  to  concentrate  on  wise 
guidance  of  those  who  intended  to  move.  Such  guidance  might  apply 
both  to  the  temporary  move  in  search  of  immediate  work  and  to  perma- 
nent resettlement.  Here  the  need  seemed  to  be  not  so  much  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  agencies  as  the  application  of  a  more  vigorous  and  sus- 
tained effort  to  make  reliable  information  available  to  the  workers  who 
must  decide  whether  to  move  or  where  to  move.  A  greatly  increased 
field  of  work  was  seen  for  public  employment  offices,  for  example,  in 
checking  the  over-stimulation  of  migration  as  well  as  discovering  the 
possible  opportunities  which  may  exist  at  a  distance. 

The  questions  as  to  the  scope  of  planning,  as  distinguished  from  the 
emphasis  of  planning  methods,  were  revealed  when  the  round-table  dis- 
cussed the  means  of  removing  the  present  lack  of  economic  opportunity. 
Here  the  proposals  ran  all  the  way  from  extending  relief  to  migrants  to 
wholesale  reform  of  the  capitalist  system. 

One  proposal  of  those  who  interpreted  the  scope  of  planning  most 
narrowly  was  that  adequate  preparation  be  made  to  provide  relief  for 
those  who  do  exercise  their  initiative  in  moving.  The  need  for  the  re- 
moval of  discriminations  now  arbitrarily  imposed  on  non-residents  was 
noted,  as  was  the  need  of  relieving  those  communities  which  are  faced 
with  the  most  acute  relief  problems  because  of  the  concentration  in  their 
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areas  of  migrants  in  need  of  relief.  While  some  of  those  present  doubted 
whether  as  short  a  step  as  a  reform  of  the  relief  system  should  be  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  planning,  others  pointed  out  that  the  planning  of 
more  rational  relief  for  non-residents  was  necessary  if  we  are  to  avoid 
slipping  back  to  the  interference  with  labor  mobility  as  a  result  of  our 
reversion  to  Elizabethan  concepts  of  enforced  settlement. 

Advancing  from  the  planning  of  relief,  the  round-table  gave  rather 
wide  support  to  the  planning  of  a  new  type  of  subsistence  homesteads 
for  the  utterly  homeless.  These  would  be  small  garden  plots,  reasonably 
close  to  centers  of  demand  for  casual  labor.  Such  garden  plots  to  furnish 
a  home  base  for  those  accustomed  to  move  in  search  of  work  was  believed 
to  be  a  logical  extension  of  the  farm  labor  camps  already  established  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  Location  of 
these  homesteads  reasonably  close  to  existing  demands  for  seasonal  labor 
would  avoid  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  subsistence  homesteads  as 
previously  planned.  This  specific  remedy  was  urged  as  more  fundamental 
and  less  costly  than  the  extension  of  general  relief  to  migrant  workers. 

Positive  planning  for  increased  economic  opportunity  was  widely  ad- 
vocated. Long-range  planning  for  economic  expansion  was  advocated 
both  for  the  "minus  areas"'  of  exodus  and  the  "plus  areas"  of  migration 
intake.  In  the  various  "minus  areas,"  the  restoration  of  forests,  the 
conservation  of  water  and  soil,  the  extension  of  public  power  and  the 
encouragement  of  industry  would  serve  to  employ  some  of  the  surplus 
labor,  to  increase  the  markets  for  the  products  of  other  areas,  to  expand 
the  long-run  employment  possibilities  in  these  devastated  regions  and 
to  build  up  the  health  and  morale  of  any  remainder  who  must  migrate 
eventually.  Very  similar  measures  were  advocated  for  the  areas  now 
receiving  migrants  without  being  able  to  find  economic  opportunities  for 
them.  Delegates  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  brought  the  most  specific 
plans  for  land  survey,  extension  of  irrigation  and  power  and  the  encour- 
agement of  new  industry. 

At  this  point,  the  largest  differences  of  opinion  developed.  How  far 
should  planners  attempt  to  go  in  advocating  positive  measures  for  an 
expanding  economy?  Some  would  stop  with  plans  for  the  public  lands. 
Others  would  give  planners  no  less  a  task  than  the  devising  of  a  long-run 
program  of  capital  investment  by  government  to  fill  the  gap  caused  by  the 
contraction  of  private  investment.  On  the  left  wing  were  those  who  would 
tackle  the  problem  of  insuring  that  workers  were  paid  enough  to  enable 
them  to  buy  back  the  products  of  industry.  Finally,  the  planning  of 
diversified  farming  was  advocated  even  to  the  extent  of  providing  for  a 
self-sufficient  culture,  somewhat  insulated  from  the  risks  of  the  market. 

These  are  wide  issues.  The  round-table  on  migration  did  not  attempt 
a  unanimous  report  because  it  found  its  problems  to  be  as  broad  as  the 
economic  system  itself.  All  present  were  agreed,  however,  that  migration 
presents  the  Nation  with  vital  problems,  worthy  of  much  more  extended 
discussion  at  future  conferences. 


CAPITAL  BUDGETS  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS 

COMMITTEE 

Myron  D.  Downs,  Chairman,  Engineer-Secretary,  City  Planning 
Commission,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Robert  Kingery,  General  Manager,  Chicago  Regional  Planning 
Association. 

Harold  M.  Lewis,  Chief  Engineer  and  Secretary,  Regional  Plan 
Association,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Harold  A.  Merrill,  Assistant  Executive  Officer,  National  Re- 
sources Committee. 

PART  I 
Myron  D.  Downs 

When  will  the  city  plan  be  completed?  This  question  is  frequently 
asked  of  planning  commission  members  or  staff. 

"Oh,  the  planning  of  the  city  is  never  finished,"  may  be  your  reply, 
and  such  may  be  the  truth. 

However,  within  this  official  and  professional  gathering,  may  I  ask 
if  there  is  amongst  us  one  planning  commission  member  or  executive 
who  is  in  a  position  to  state  when  he  has  planned  to  complete  even  the 
recommended  proposals  contained  in  his  community's  official  city  plan? 
If  there  be  such  a  well-informed  citizen  or  planner  present,  he  should, 
by  all  means,  be  recognized  first  by  our  chairman,  to  lead  discussion. 

The  average  citizen  has  two  important  questions  about  city  govern- 
ment in  mind;  when  will  more  improvements  be  made,  and  why  aren't  tax 
bills  reduced?  In  almost  every  case,  he  hasn't  a  good  idea  of  all  the 
physical  needs  of  the  community,  and  if  he  has,  he  feels  that  his  section 
of  the  city  should  receive  a  preferential  position  in  the  allocation  of 
funds.  Then,  when  his  neighborhood  has  been  provided  with  adequate 
paving  and  lighting,  and  ample  school,  playground  and  park  facilities 
have  been  installed,  he  immediately  inquires  why  his  taxes  are  not  lowered. 

Part  of  the  answer  to  his  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  method  of 
financing  practiced  in  most  municipalities;  i.  e.,  the  issuance  of  ten-  to 
forty-year  bonds;  and  part  lies  in  the  inescapable  fact  that  each  new 
generation  does  have  new  ideas  and  in  one  way  or  another,  does  carry 
them  out.  Despite  the  protests  of  the  preceding  generation,  each  genera- 
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tion  has  added  some  contribution,  or  burden,  to  the  program  of  public 
works.  Although  many  people  do  not  desire  larger  and  better-equipped 
schools,  recreation  grounds,  or  airports,  public  housing  and  hospitaliza- 
tion,  or  divided  highways  with  park-like  surroundings,  nevertheless, 
practically  all  are  in  favor  of  one  or  more  of  these  public  facilities. 

City  planning  agencies  have  only  just  commenced  the  tremendous  task 
of  planning  the  distribution  or  location  and  extent  of  these  many  public 
works.  This  condition  is  the  conclusion  of  the  writer  as  the  result  of 
communicating  with  the  chairman  of  the  planning  commission  of  each 
city  listed  in  Circular  Ten,  National  Resources  Committee,  as  possessing 
a  "long-range  financial  plan."  The  fifty-one  cities  listed  happen  to  be 
divided  into  groups  of  seventeen  in  each  of  the  following  population 
classes:  cities  of  less  than  25,000  population,  25,000  to  100,000  popula- 
tion, and  cities  having  more  than  100,000  persons  in  1930.  A  copy 
of  the  "long-range  financial  plan"  previously  reported  to  the  National 
Resources  Committee  was  requested  and  permission  was  asked  to  exhibit 
the  program  at  this  meeting.  The  chairman  or  representative  of  fourteen 
commissions  made  reply,  five  stating  that  they  had  no  such  program,  five 
that  they  had  prepared  one  bond  program  at  some  time  within  the  past 
twelve  years,  and  St.  Paul,  El  Paso,  Richmond  and  Cincinnati  submit  on 
display  at  this  conference  copies  of  their  programs  for  your  scrutiny. 

The  District  of  Columbia  reported  that  its  six-year  programs  "are  merely 
a  compilation  of  the  respective  estimates  submitted  by  each  department 
and  agency  of  the  Federal  and  District  Governments  for  work  in  the 
District  and  its  immediate  environs.  In  no  sense  are  these  estimates 
reviewed  by  the  planning  agency." 

The  method  of  preparing  a  "long-range  financial  plan"  is  described 
in  considerable  detail  by  Mr.  Merrill,  and  Mr.  Lewis's  paper  describes 
in  some  detail  the  method  of  planning  and  budgeting  capital  improve- 
ments as  specifically  required  under  the  provision  of  New  York  City's 
charter.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything 
further  about  method  and  procedure,  except  to  record  that  the  planning 
commission  of  Cincinnati,  together  with  the  city  manager  and  council 
finance  committee  chairman  have  met  at  least  twice  yearly  since  1927 
with  the  representatives  of  the  other  two  principal  taxing  bodies  of  Ham- 
ilton County — the  Cincinnati  board  of  education  and  the  county  com- 
missioners— to  determine  the  total  bond-issuing  program  and  whatever 
program  of  referendum  issues  seems  desirable. 

Two  definite  weaknesses  appear  to  dominate  the  whole  idea  thus  far. 
First,  the  procedure  requires  a  degree  of  planning  detail  for  which  ade- 
quate personnel  is  not  available.  The  long-range  financial  plan  contem- 
plates infinitely  more  work  than  our  municipal  planning  or  administrative 
agencies  have  as  yet  seen  fit  to  devote  to  any  matter,  the  immediate  need 
for  which  is  not  readily  apparent.  Second,  as  the  result  of  this  primary 
weakness,  current  programs  for  expenditure  and  construction  represent 
little  more  than  the  realization  of  projects  recognized  by  the  planner  as  the 
outstanding  deficiencies.  Only  if  and  when  the  planners  are  able  to 
lay  before  the  legislative  and  administrative  officials  more  complete  long- 
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terms  programs  will  the  public  be  conscious  of  community  requirements. 
The  stabilization  of  the  tax  rate,  and  not  the  need  of  essential  improve- 
ments, has  been  considered  at  all  times  the  factor  paramount  in  program- 
making.  Although  the  first  five-year  (1928-1932)  improvement  program 
of  the  Cincinnati  commission  has  been  almost  completed,  eleven  years 
have  elapsed,  and  intervening  programs  have  been  sidetracked  in  most 
years  to  permit  the  financing  of  work  relief  programs  containing  a  great 
number  of  small  pieces  of  construction  of  no  major  importance  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  city  plan.  The  cost  of  relief,  administered  either  by 
direct  cash  payments  or  by  financing  work  relief  projects,  has  not  been 
considered  as  an  additional  financial  requirement  of  the  city,  but  as  a 
substitute  for  expenditures  for  major  improvements. 

Adequate  planning — more  planning — is  the  inescapable  answer  to  all 
of  these  unsatisfactory  situations. 


PART  II 
Robert  Kingery 

Before  I  knew  anything  about  budgeting  and  programing  of  state  ap- 
propriations for  permanent  improvements  I  thought,  as  most  people 
undoubtedly  think,  that  state  programing  was  lax,  that  it  was  a  hand-to- 
mouth  arrangement  each  biennium,  and  that  depending  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  treasury  and  the  attitude  of  the  general  assembly,  more  or 
less  money  was  asked  for  and  provided. 

As  a  result  of  some  personal  experiences  in  state  budgeting  and  pro- 
graming, the  following  examples  of  such  policies  in  Illinois  are  given. 

Nine  years  ago  a  board  of  state  park  advisers  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  Illinois,  whose  five  members  took  the  job  seriously.  I  was 
one  of  the  members.  We  were  advisers  on  state  park  matters  to  the  director 
of  the  department  of  public  works  and  buildings,  in  which  there  are  four 
divisions:  highways  and  state  police,  state  parks,  state  waterways,  and 
architecture  and  engineering.  We  found  some  of  the  records  of  park 
ownership  were  inadequate;  we  found  a  fairly  complete  but  not  adequate 
state  park  policy  of  land  acquisition  and  maintenance  and  yet  we  found 
a  sensible  biennial  budgeted  program  of  permanent  improvements  which 
were  then  conceived  to  be  necessary. 

That  board  of  state  park  advisers,  jointly  with  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works  and  buildings  developed  a  long-term  plan  and 
policy  which,  in  due  course,  were  set  up  in  the  law.  Then  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  base  a  long-term  program  upon  the  needs  for  capital 
improvements  on  the  park  lands  and  to  provide  sensibly  and  adequately 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors  and  the  maintenance  of  the  property 
under  a  visitor  load.  Thus  there  was  not  needed  a  reorganization  of  the 
capital  programing  plan  but  rather  an  extension  of  it  to  accommodate  the 
expanded  acreage. 
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In  1931  my  personal  experience  was  enlarged  by  appointment  to  the 
commission  on  future  road  program  for  Illinois,  whose  job  was  not  only 
to  review  the  past  program  of  permanent  highway  improvements,  but  also 
to  look  forward  for  ten  years  or  more,  visualize  clearly  the  situation  which 
had  developed  and  devise  a  new  course  of  improvements  on  the  highways 
of  the  state. 

Here  again  the  commission  members  discovered  that  the  preceding 
twelve  or  thirteen  year  program  was  fairly  intelligent  insofar  as  the  system 
of  highways  had  been  designated  by  legislative  act,  and  that  the  appor- 
tionment of  funds  for  different  classes  of  improvement  was  fair  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  "then"  needs. 

The  commission  found,  however,  that  in  the  next  decade  from  1933  to 
1942  the  three  principal  undertakings  should  be:  (1)  The  modernization 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  older  main  state  highways;  (2)  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  many  city  and  village  streets  connecting  with  those  highways,  and 
(3)  the  more  rapid  extension  of  the  secondary  type  of  road  surfacing 
into  the  areas  not  already  served,  as  feeder  or  land  service  roads. 

In  due  time  the  commission  completed  its  report  and  recommendations, 
developed  the  text  of  laws  to  put  it  into  effect  and  was  successful  in  ob- 
taining the  adoption  of  practically  all  of  the  legislation  it  proposed. 
About  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  report  to  the  governor  and  the 
general  assembly,  I  was  appointed  director  of  the  state  department  of 
public  works  and  buildings,  and  held  the  office  approximately  four  years. 

Again,  this  legislation  in  the  main  merely  applied  and  extended  for  a 
future  period  of  from  five  to  ten  years  many  of  the  existing  principles  of 
programing  and  budgeting. 

Immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  the  legislation  in  1933,  the  state 
division  of  highways  completed  the  development  of  comprehensive  lists 
of  projects  on  a  mapped  system  of  major  highways,  municipal  streets  and 
secondary  roads. 

In  the  five  years  between  1933  and  1938  no  major  deviation  has  been 
made  from  that  general  plan  except  as  has  been  made  necessary  by  the 
uncertainty  of  federal  budgeting  of  highway  allotments  to  the  states,  and 
those  changes  have  been  principally  the  deferring  of  certain  lists  of 
projects. 

Another  example  of  long  term  programing  in  Illinois  is  that  of  the 
public  buildings,  including  the  central  administrative  buildings  for  state 
purposes,  the  five  state  normal  school  properties  and  the  twenty-seven 
penal,  hospital  and  welfare  institutions  which  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  department  of  public  welfare.  The  central  administrative  buildings, 
being  jointly  under  the  management  of  the  governor  and  the  secretary  of 
state,  had  a  somewhat  less  comprehensive  plan  and  yet  the  general  plans 
for  additional  building  space  were  ready  and  merely  awaited  the  avail- 
ability of  funds.  When  the  rental  of  privately-owned  office  space  became 
so  high  as  to  justify  economically  the  construction  of  the  next  state  build- 
ing group,  funds  were  appropriated  by  legislative  action  and  two  build- 
ings were  erected — a  combined  armory  and  office  building,  and  an  archives 
building. 
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Similarly,  general  plans  and  layout  for  additional  necessary  buildings 
and  structures  at  the  five  state  normal  schools  had  long  been  in  existence 
under  the  direction  of  the  state  department  of  registration  and  education, 
furnished  by  the  division  of  architecture  of  the  department  of  public 
works  and  buildings,  in  accordance  with  the  state  civil  administrative 
code. 

As  the  needs  became  pressing,  the  program  was  simply  advanced,  and 
as  rapidly  as  the  required  appropriations  were  made,  details  of  the 
necessary  buildings  and  structures  were  prepared  and  the  buildings 
erected. 

In  the  department  of  public  welfare,  the  director  has  had  for  many 
years  a  general  program  for  such  expansion  as  has  been  indicated  by  the 
trend  in  the  number  of  patients  and  public  charges  of  all  classes.  The 
plan  is  twofold:  first,  the  provision  of  additional  facilities  at  the  existing 
institutions,  and  second,  the  acquisition  of  new  sites  for  expansion  of  the 
facilities  for  the  purpose  of  further  segregation  of  criminals  or  others. 

The  division  of  architecture  has,  over  a  period  of  years,  developed 
general  layouts  of  these  institutional  properties  jointly  with  the  technical 
experts  of  the  public  welfare  department.  Plans  of  typical  buildings  had 
been  developed  for  dormitories,  mess  halls  and  kitchens,  laundries,  power 
facilities,  sewage  treatment  plants,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  this  program 
is  retarded  with  the  result  that  facilities  become  crowded,  conditions  ap- 
proach the  impossible  and  the  dam  is  released  with  the  provision  of  new 
funds  and  the  program  gets  into  operation  again. 

Under  the  Illinois  civil  administrative  code,  as  I  have  attempted  to 
illustrate,  there  is  sound  budgeting  both  of  current  operating  expenditures 
and  also  of  capital  expenditures.  Naturally,  the  flow  of  funds  into  per- 
manent improvements  is  uneven.  It  depends  upon  the  actual  needs,  some- 
times emergency  in  character,  and  it  depends  on  the  general  assembly, 
the  department  head  and  the  governor.  But  principally  the  adequacy 
of  the  program  and  the  biennial  appropriations  are  dependent  upon  the 
department  head,  and  more  recently  in  some  measure  upon  the  assistance 
given  by  the  state  planning  commission. 

We  have  found  in  Illinois  that  the  general  assemblies  and  the  governors 
appreciate  such  advance  planning  and  budgeting;  and  the  more  clearly 
defined  such  plans  and  budgets  are,  the  more  likely  are  the  general  as- 
semblies to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  In  those  departments  which  have 
less  tangible  plans  and  budgets,  both  the  general  assemblies  and  the 
governors  are  inclined  to  give  them  short  shrift. 

However,  we  of  the  state  planning  commission  are  likely  to  be  innocent 
of  knowledge  of  such  programing,  and  may  be  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  sound  planning  unless  we  ourselves  have  had  much  to  do  with 
it.  Frequently  such  an  attitude,  not  uncommon  throughout  the  country, 
is  a  gravely  erroneous  one.  There  are  many  good  planners  and  budgeters 
who  do  not  give  themselves  those  titles. 
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PART  III 
Harold  M.  Lewis 

The  need  for  an  orderly  program  for  carrying  out  capital  improvements 
is  particularly  acute  in  a  city  which  forms  the  center  of  a  metropolitan 
district  and  in  the  surrounding  region. 

In  such  regions  a  large  part  of  the  nation-wide  public  works  programs 
has  been  concentrated.  Tremendous  costs  are  therefore  involved.  There 
are  conflicting  interests  in  the  different  municipalities.  The  rapid  growth, 
combined  with  a  decentralization  of  population,  which  has  taken  place 
in  such  areas  during  the  past  few  decades  makes  it  important  that  public 
improvements  therein  be  planned  as  part  of  a  carefully  prepared  and 
long-time  program.  While  population  growth  throughout  the  country  is 
rapidly  slowing  down,  metropolitan  districts  are  still  drawing  population 
from  other  sections.  Sudden  changes  in  the  distribution  of  population 
within  such  districts  may  therefore  continue.  These  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  capital  budgets  and  improvement  programs  are  urgently 
needed  in  such  places. 

Five  definite  steps  are  desirable  in  the  preparation  and  execution  of 
such  programs. 

First,  a  master  plan  is  needed  on  which  to  base  the  program.  There 
should  be  separate  master  plans  for  each  of  the  municipalities  and  counties 
in  the  region,  but  a  regional  plan  which  will  weigh  the  needs  and  ambi- 
tions of  each  separate  municipality  and  provide  a  framework  into  which 
local  plans  can  be  fitted  is  also  essential. 

Second,  a  study  should  be  made  of  the  probable  future  income  and 
departmental  expenditures  of  each  municipality  to  determine  how  and  to 
what  extent  a  capital  improvement  program  can  be  financed. 

Third,  long-term  capital  budgets  should  be  worked  out  for  each  muni- 
cipality and  brought  up  to  date  each  year.  These  should  be  adopted  by 
the  elected  officials  and  appropriations  for  capital  improvements  should 
then  be  limited  to  items  in  such  budgets. 

Fourth,  a  regional  planning  agency  should  keep  constant  check  on 
the  proposals  of  region-wide  importance.  This  would  indicate  which  are 
the  most  urgent  missing  links  and  a  list  of  such  projects  should  be  pre- 
pared periodically  as  a  guide  to  those  responsible  for  the  local  problems. 
Such  regional  agencies  may  be  official  or  unofficial,  but  in  either  case 
they  will  remain  purely  advisory. 

Fifth,  each  local  planning  agency  should  be  given  some  definite  control 
over  the  selection  of  projects  which  will  go  into  the  official  capital  budget. 
The  authority  and  responsibility  for  the  final  selection  must  remain  with 
the  elected  officials. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  ADVANCE  PLANNING 

Experiences  of  municipalities  throughout  the  country  during  the  past 
five  years  have  taught  them  a  valuable  lesson.  Those  which  had  been  far- 
sighted  enough  to  provide  themselves  with  an  advance  program  have  been 
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able  to  use  public  works  as  an  effective  means  of  relieving  unemployment 
and  have  received  full  value  in  return  for  each  dollar  expended  directly 
or  supplied  from  federal  emergency  appropriations.  Where  such  pro- 
grams were  not  available,  hastily  conceived  projects  have  had  to  be 
substituted  with  considerable  waste  of  money  and  energy  all  along  the 
line.  Delays  were  common,  in  many  cases  serious  and  resulting  in  a 
failure  to  get  projects  approved. 

In  normal  times  it  is  equally  advantageous  to  have  a  comprehensive 
group  of  projects  prepared  well  in  advance.  If  material  prices  and  land 
values  are  unfavorable  for  certain  ones,  they  can  be  deferred  in  favor 
of  others  with  a  considerable  saving  to  the  public  purse. 

It  is  quite  customary  that  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  various  official 
departments  will  vary  with  the  efficiency  and  initiative  of  their  executive 
heads.  The  department  that  is  progressive  and  is  well  ahead  in  its  plan- 
ning is  able  to  get  its  projects  adopted  and  financed.  Other  departments 
may  have  projects  equally  urgent  which  will  go  by  default.  It  is  part  of 
the  job  of  the  city  or  county  planning  commission  to  see  that  the  proper 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  different  needs  and  that  departmental  expendi- 
tures do  not  get  seriously  out  of  balance.  It  cannot  do  this  directly  but 
it  can  do  it  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  a  long-range  program. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  a  master  plan  for  a  city  should  provide 
for  its  general  development  for  the  next  25  to  40  years.  The  official  pro- 
gram, such  as  would  be  prepared  in  detail  by  the  city  departments,  need 
not  look  so  far  into  the  future. 

The  long-range  capital  improvement  program  adopted  by  the  city 
or  county  governing  body  should  cover  all  types  of  projects  to  be  under- 
taken within  a  certain  period  of  years.  The  National  Resources  Committee 
has  advocated  the  preparation  of  six-year  capital  programs  as  a  desirable 
standard  for  local,  state  and  federal  agencies.  Nevertheless,  only  a  few 
of  the  municipalities  and  counties  in  the  country  have  any  official  program 
for  the  future  construction  of  capital  projects. 

SITUATION   SHOWN  BY  NATIONAL  INVENTORIES 

The  public  works  inventories  sponsored  by  the  National  Resources 
Committee  in  1935  and  1936  cast  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  the  situation. 
In  1935,  municipalities  were  urged  on  by  the  possibility  of  obtaining  large 
amounts  of  federal  funds  for  the  execution  of  projects  included  in  the 
program.  A  tremendous  number  of  projects  was  submitted  by  a  great 
variety  of  agencies,  but  very  few  proved  to  be  based  upon  carefully 
prepared  programs.  In  the  state  of  New  York  3,719  projects  were  sub- 
mitted with  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $2,443,500,000,  almost  $1,000,000,- 
000  of  which  was  submitted  by  New  York  City. 

In  the  1936  inventory  it  was  obvious  that  the  interest  of  the  munici- 
palities and  counties  had  waned  considerably.  The  lure  of  federal  grants 
had  largely  disappeared  and  they  were  asked  to  submit  a  program 
which  they  would  normally  expect  to  carry  out.  In  only  one  city 
(Buffalo)  in  New  York  state  was  reported  an  official  five-year  capital 
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budget  program.  Yonkers  and  Schenectady  also  have  some  form  of 
capital  budget.  In  many  of  the  smaller  cities  and  counties  they  literally 
did  not  know  what  projects  to  include,  for  they  really  had  no  program 
which  they  were  willing  to  stand  behind  even  for  one  year  in  advance. 
Only  188  projects,  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $69,983,000,  were  submitted 
by  counties  and  their  political  subdivisions  and  162  of  these,  with  a  cost 
of  $64,097,000,  were  in  the  three  counties  of  Erie,  Niagara  and  Monroe 
where  county  and  regional  planning  boards  assisted  in  the  compilation. 
The  following  facts  seem  to  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
failure  to  get  better  local  returns  in  New  York: 

1.  During  the  preceding  few  years  the  questionnaire  habit  had  been 
worked  to  death,  and  to  many  the  inventory  problem  came  as  just  one 
more  questionnaire  involving  unwelcome  work  on  their  part. 

2.  Most  of  the  local  agencies  apparently  had  no  public  works  program 
which  they  were  willing  to  put  forth  as  a  normal  one,  although  they 
had  been  willing  to  list  in  the  1935  National  Inventory  desirable  projects 
which  they  would  have  been  glad  to  have  at  no  expense  to  themselves. 

3.  The  questionnaire  was  unnecessarily  involved  and  a  simpler  one 
would  have  stood  better  chances  of  being  filled  out.     For  example,  the 
proposed  rating  appealed  to  many  as  impractical  and  the  persons  to  whom 
the  form  was  referred  were  unable  to  supply  detailed  information  in 
regard  to  annual  expenditures,  daily  employment,  probable  amount  of 
grant  and  similar  questions. 

4.  No  special  funds  had  been  supplied  for  carrying  out  the  inventory 
but  the  state  planning  boards  had  simply  been  asked  to  add  it  to  their 
programs.  A  field  staff  to  interview  local  officials,  explain  the  purpose  of 
the  inventory  and  help  them  prepare  the  material  would  certainly  have 
been  of  great  help.    The  Division  of  State  Planning  was  unable  to  supply 
such  a  staff. 

I  believe  that  the  National  Resources  Committee  should  continue  to 
publicize  the  need  of  local  capital  improvement  programs,  but  that  the 
burden  of  much  of  this  educational  work  must  be  assumed  by  county 
and  regional  planning  organizations. 

BORROWING  TO  BUILD 

It  has  been  generally  customary  for  major  public  improvements  to 
be  financed  by  the  issuance  of  bonds.  In  some  cases  these  have  been  for 
such  long  terms  that  the  city  has  been  compelled  to  keep  on  paying  for 
improvements  long  after  they  have  been  worn  out.  Such  a  procedure  has 
been  disastrous  and  has  led  to  serious  financial  difficulties.  Conservative 
borrowing  is  a  logical  procedure,  however,  and  will  undoubtedly  continue 
to  be  one  of  the  methods  used  for  financing  improvements  of  more  or 
less  permanent  value. 

Several  states  have  adopted  legislation  whereby  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  the  municipalities  therein  is  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  real  estate,  but  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  method  and 
extent  of  such  limitation.  Only  in  New  York,  where  cities  may  borrow 
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up  to  ten  per  cent  of  their  real  estate  valuation,  is  it  written  into  the 
constitution,  and  only  in  New  York  are  local  assessment  bonds  included 
in  the  limitation.  New  Jersey  has  a  ten  per  cent  limit  on  general,  school, 
water  and  other  public  utility  debt  and  Massachusetts  has  a  two  per  cent 
limit  on  general  debt.  In  New  York  self-liquidating  debts,  such  as  water 
supply  bonds,  are  exempt  from  the  debt  limit. 

Where  municipalities  have  borrowed  close  to  their  legal  limit  they  have 
been  faced  in  the  past  few  years  with  the  danger  that  decreased  real  estate 
assessments  would  reduce  their  legal  limits  to  prevent  any  further  borrow- 
ing, or  even  make  their  present  debt  greater  than  that  authorized  by  the 
state.  As  a  result  of  this  experience  some  states  may  adopt  legislation 
to  place  further  limitations  on  the  borrowing  powers  of  municipalities. 

In  the  state  of  New  York  there  is  no  such  limitation  on  bonded  indebt- 
edness for  towns.  This  is  one  of  the  stiuations  which  the  New  York 
State  Planning  Council  thinks  should  be  remedied  at  once. 

PAY-As-You-Go  POLICY 

An  alternative  to  issuing  bonds  for  financing  capital  improvements  is 
to  proceed  on  what  is  called  a  pay-as-you-go  system,  where  only  so  much 
may  be  spent  on  capital  improvements  each  year  as  may  be  raised  for 
that  purpose  out  of  the  tax  levy  and  any  other  sources  of  general  income. 
Setting  up  any  such  program  will  require  a  careful  study  of  both  sources 
of  income  and  expenditures  which  should  be  carried  about  twenty  years 
into  the  future. 

Within  the  last  three  years  an  additional  item  of  emergency  relief  has 
come  into  the  picture  of  expenditures  and  has  seriously  upset  many 
municipal  budgets.  The  question  of  continuance  of  such  expenditures 
and  how  they  are  to  be  met  is  a  serious  one.  Departmental  expenditures 
have  in  general  increased  with  the  population.  Still  greater  increases 
have  resulted  from  the  continued  demand  for  new  public  services,  par- 
ticularly along  lines  of  recreation,  hospitalization,  education  and  other 
social  betterments.  It  seems  likely  that  departmental  expenditures  for 
recreational  and  hospitalization  purposes  may  continue  to  increase. 

If  some  reasonable  estimate  of  future  departmental  expenditures  and 
future  debt  services  can  be  prepared  and  plotted  on  a  diagram  showing 
estimated  total  future  income,  it  will  be  possible  to  get  some  indication 
of  how  much  balance  is  likely  to  be  available  for  capital  expenditures 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

An  example  of  a  complete  pay-as-you-go  policy  is  the  Milwaukee 
scheme  (also  adopted  in  Kalamazoo)  whereby  a  reserve  fund  is  built  up 
from  current  income.  No  additional  bonds  are  issued  and  the  city  borrows 
from  its  own  reserve  fund  to  finance  such  capital  improvements  as  cannot 
be  financed  from  current  income. 

A  gradual  shifting  to  a  pay-as-you-go  policy  is  provided  in  New  York 
City's  new  charter  which  states  that  the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  capital 
improvement  to  be  financed  currently  by  serial  bonds  shall  be  increased 
two  per  cent  per  year — that  is,  two  per  cent  the  first  year,  four  per  cent 
the  second  year,  etc.,  taking  fifty  years  for  the  complete  transition. 
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LOCAL  ASSESSMENTS 

Where  capital  improvements  result  in  direct  financial  benefits  on  ad- 
joining property,  it  is  only  logical  that  a  local  assessment  should  be 
levied  on  such  property  so  that  part  of  the  benefit  may  accrue  to  the  city 
as  an  aid  in  financing  the  project.  The  establishment  of  an  equitable 
system  of  benefit  assessments  is  a  complicated  problem  and  is  being 
studied  by  a  special  committee  of  the  City  Planning  Division  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Much  research  must  be  done 
before  any  satisfactory  standards  can  be  worked  out  for  general  appli- 
cation. 

During  the  recent  depression  there  has  been  a  serious  weakening  of 
the  local  assessment  machinery  due  to  the  fact  that  assessments  previously 
laid  against  benefited  property  have  frequently  been  assumed  by  the 
municipality  upon  complaint  of  local  hardship.  Adoption  of  city-wide 
programs  financed  entirely  from  general  city  funds,  even  though  the 
projects  were  local  in  character,  has  also  tended  to  break  down  the  theory 
of  local  assessments.  It  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  get  back  to  a  sane 
assessment  basis. 

STABILIZATION  OF  LAND  VALUES 

Owners  of  improved  real  estate  have  in  the  past  expected  the  value  of 
their  property  to  be  maintained  at  its  original  cost  to  them,  or  to  yield 
them  a  great  profit  due  to  the  increased  value  of  the  land.  With  popula- 
tion stabilizing,  we  must  face  stabilization  of  land  values.  This  means 
that  the  owner  of  a  building,  and  the  city  official  who  places  the  assess- 
ment on  such  a  building,  must  be  prepared  to  write  off  its  value  over  a 
normal  depreciation  period  just  as  we  all  do  on  our  income  tax  returns 
for  our  automobile  if  used  for  business. 

If  tax  assessors  would  agree  to  reduce  building  assessments  annually, 
so  that  they  would  reach  zero  at  the  end  of  the  normal  useful  life  of  the 
building,  then  the  owner,  the  city  and  the  tenant  should  all  benefit.  The 
owner  would  have  tax  relief  and  could  afford  to  rent  his  building  at  a 
lower  rate  to  a  tenant.  While  the  city  would  lose  taxable  value  on  old 
buildings,  I  believe  it  would  gain  in  the  end  through  fewer  tax  arrears, 
the  promotion  of  new  building  in  new  areas  and  rebuilding  on  old  sites, 
and  the  avoidance  of  blighted  districts  as  a  result  of  such  rebuilding. 

CAPITAL  BUDGET  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  new  charter  for  the  city  of  New  York,  which  went  into  effect  Janu- 
ary 1,  1938,  contains  some  rather  novel  features  in  regard  to  the  control 
of  a  city  planning  commission  over  the  capital  budget  of  the  city.  While 
this  control  is  indirect  it  should  prove  effective. 

The  preparation  of  a  proposed  capital  budget  and  program  is  made 
the  responsibility  of  the  planning  commission,  which  must  submit  the 
proposed  budget  to  the  board  of  estimate,  the  council,  the  director  of  the 
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budget  and  the  comptroller  not  later  than  November  1  of  each  year.  To 
provide  an  adequate  basis  for  such  a  budget  the  planning  commission  must 
prepare  a  master  plan  of  the  city  showing  existing  and  proposed  im- 
provements. The  comptroller  must  advise  by  August  15  of  each  year 
the  amount  and  nature  of  debt  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  city  may  soundly 
incur  for  capital  projects  during  each  of  the  six  succeeding  calendar  years. 
The  head  of  each  city  department  should  submit,  also  by  August  15  a 
detailed  estimate  of  all  capital  projects  pending  which  he  believes  should 
be  undertaken  within  the  six  succeeding  calendar  years.  By  September 
15  the  mayor  shall  submit  to  the  planning  commission  the  report  to  him 
of  the  director  of  the  budget  (stating  the  maximum  amount  of  indebted- 
ness which  he  thinks  the  city  may  incur  for  capital  projects  during  each 
of  the  six  succeeding  years),  together  with  the  mayor's  certificate  as  to 
the  maximum  amount  of  debt  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  city  may  soundly 
incur  for  capital  projects  during  the  ensuing  calendar  year.  The  mayor 
shall  at  the  same  time  send  the  planning  commission  his  recommendation 
as  to  the  capital  projects  to  be  included  in  the  capital  budget. 

On  the  basis  of  this  information  the  proposed  capital  budget  of  the 
planning  commission  is  to  be  prepared.  It  is  to  be  in  two  parts.  The 
first  shall  cover  all  authorizations  recommended  to  be  adopted  for  the 
ensuing  calendar  year,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  shall  not  exceed 
that  specified  in  the  mayor's  certificate.  The  second  part  will  be  a  pro- 
gram for  the  five  calendar  years  next  succeeding  such  ensuing  calendar 
year. 

The  board  of  estimate  will  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  capital  budget, 
which  must  be  adopted  by  it  between  November  25  and  December  4 
inclusive.  If  the  board  of  estimate  desires  to  include  a  project  not  in 
the  proposed  capital  budget,  it  must  request  the  city  planning  commission 
for  its  recommendations  on  such  project.  If  the  latter  recommends  it,  it 
may  be  included  in  the  capital  budget.  If  it  does  not  recommend  it,  it 
may  be  included  only  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  board. 

Following  adoption  by  the  board  of  estimate,  the  council  must  also 
consider  the  capital  budget  and  may  strike  out  any  project  included  but 
may  not  add  additional  projects. 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  a  planning  commission  with  only 
advisory  functions  may,  nevertheless,  exert  a  very  positive  control  over 
capital  expenditures.  The  procedure  is  now  on  trial  in  New  York  City  and 
I  feel  confident  that  it  will  work  and  will  be  copied  by  other  munici- 
palities. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAM  FOR  NEW  YORK  REGION 

The  regional  plan  of  New  York  and  its  environs,  as  being  carried  on 
by  the  Regional  Plan  Association,  is  an  example  of  the  effective  use  of 
regional  public  works  programs. 

The  Graphic  Regional  Plan  was  published  in  1929  and  included  a 
list  of  51  proposals  presented  as  requiring  urgent  consideration.  Four 
years  later,  in  1933,  progress  on  these  was  reviewed  and  it  was  found 
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that  15  had  been  completed  or  were  being  carried  out,  in  whole  or  in 
part;  an  additional  13  had  been  officially  adopted  or  studied,  in  whole 
or  in  part.  A  new  list  of  47  urgently  needed  projects  was  presented, 
grouped  under  the  headings  of  traffic  improvement,  transportation  im- 
provement, conservation  and  development,  new  park  areas  and  relief  of 
traffic  knots. 

Four  years  later,  in  1937,  a  second  report  of  progress  was  made  and 
it  was  shown  that  construction  had  taken  place  in  whole  or  in  part  on  20 
of  the  47  projects  in  the  earlier  program  (14  of  these  20  had  been  pro- 
posed for  construction  and  the  other  six  for  only  mapping  or  further 
study).  Acquisition  of  land  had  occurred  on  five  additional  projects. 
Substantial  progress  was  therefore  recorded  in  spite  of  the  depression 
years  and  some  parts  of  the  program  had  advanced  even  faster  than  was 
contemplated. 

A  new  list  of  urgently  needed  projects  was  again  presented,  this  time 
including  42  grouped  under  traffic  improvement,  improvement  of  trans- 
portation and  new  park  areas. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  such  regional  public  works  programs 
are  welcomed  by  both  the  officials  and  citizens  within  the  region  and 
are  being  used  more  and  more  for  checking  the  urgency  of  local  projects 
which  may  be  advanced  for  official  action. 

A  municipal  planning  commission  may  well  approach  the  problem  of 
a  capital  improvement  program  by  listing  proposals  on  their  master 
plan  under  the  following  three  headings:  first,  those  which  might  be 
carried  out  within  the  next  six-year  period;  second,  a  group  for  considera- 
tion within  the  ensuing  six-year  period;  a  third  group  which  would  in- 
clude projects  for  later  consideration.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have 
approximate  cost  estimates  for  projects  in  the  first  two  groups  and  the 
total  cost  for  each  group  should  not  exceed  that  which  could  reasonably 
be  financed  within  the  period. 

An  absolute  essential  for  any  capital  budget  program  is  periodical 
revision  and  extension  so  that  it  will  always  look  ahead  for  about  the 
same  period  of  time. 


PART  IV 
Harold  A.  Merrill 

According  to  recent  estimates  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,1  total  expenditures  for  public  and  private  construction  in 
the  United  States  reached  the  peak  of  nearly  14  billions  of  dollars  in 
1927,  declined  to  a  low  point  of  4  billions  in  1933,  and  in  1937  amounted 
to  about  Sl/2  billions.  Total  construction  averaged  about  10  billions  per 
year  for  the  years  1920-1924,  about  13  billions  per  year  for  the  years 
1925-1930  and  about  6%  billions  per  year  for  the  years  1931-1937,  in- 

iConstruction   Activity   in   the    United   States,    1915-1937,    United    States    Department   of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Domestic  Commerce,  1938. 
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elusive.  During  the  past  decade,  public  construction  expenditures  by 
federal,  state  and  local  jurisdictions  have  averaged  about  3  billions  of 
dollars  per  year,  and  varied  approximately  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  the  total  of  all  construction  activity.  About  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of 
all  public  construction  has  been  federal. 

If  during  the  next  decade,  expenditures  on  public  works  by  all  units 
of  government  for  normal  activities  in  the  development  of  resources  and 
public  improvements  continue  in  approximately  the  same  amounts  as 
during  the  past  two  decades,  a  potential  10-year  program  amounting  to 
no  less  than  30  billion  dollars  is  visualized. 

WHAT  ARE  PUBLIC  WORKS? 

The  scope  of  the  meaning  of  "public  works"  has  gradually  expanded 
and  will  continue  to  be  modified  with  changing  conditions.  The  limits 
on  the  growth  of  the  field  are  determined  by  the  public  will,  national 
wealth,  standards  of  living,  willingness  to  pay,  etc.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  public  works  were  limited  to  lighthouses,  public  building  and  mili- 
tary and  naval  equipment  and  facilities.  Later  public  funds  were  ex- 
pended on  rivers,  harbors,  and  flood  control,  followed  by  reclamation 
projects  and  public  roads. 

Today  expenditures  by  federal,  state  and  local  governments  for  public 
works  cover  a  wide  range  of  activities,  such  as  transportation,  water 
projects,  rural  electrification,  housing,  recreation  facilities,  public  build- 
ings, erosion  control,  forestry,  surveys  and  plans,  to  mention  only  a  few 
of  the  major  categories.  This  list  has  been  still  further  expanded  in  the 
efforts  of  the  government  to  provide  useful  work  for  the  unemployed 
and  persons  on  relief  during  the  depression.  In  short,  the  growth  of 
public  works  expenditures  has  kept  pace  with  national  development, 
national  wealth  and  industrial  expansion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  investment  in  public  works  by  states  and  local 
governments  has  expanded  at  even  a  faster  rate  than  federal  expenditures. 
The  states  have  matched  federal  grants  for  highways,  for  forest  conserva- 
tion, and  for  educational  and  welfare  activities,  and  have  erected  schools 
and  other  public  buildings  on  lands  donated  by  the  federal  government. 
Counties  and  townships  have  built  roads  and  schools;  cities  have  spent 
billions  on  streets,  schools,  parks  and  playgrounds,  on  utilities  and  sewers 
or  marketing  and  terminal  facilities. 

As  the  concept  of  the  public  works  functions  of  government  expands, 
it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  both  long-range  planning  and  pro- 
graming by  each  unit  of  government  and  coordination  of  all  these  plans 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  have  become  essential  in  the  interests  of 
economy  and  of  an  orderly  and  unified  development.  This  need  has  been 
further  emphasized  by  the  measures  taken  by  government  (to  combat  the 
depression  in  utilizing  public  works  to  give  employment)  which  have 
again  focused  attention  upon  the  necessity  for  systematic  advance  prep- 
aration in  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  delays  ordinarily  met  in 
putting  men  to  work  quickly. 
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If  we  are  to  plan  our  public  works  on  a  long-range  basis,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  estimate  today  what  we  must  build  two,  three,  or  even  six 
years  from  now — what  highways  we  shall  pave,  what  new  water  supply 
we  shall  tap,  what  light  and  power  facilities  we  shall  call  into  existence, 
how  we  shall  extend  or  remodel  our  transportation  systems,  how  we  shall 
control  our  rivers,  what  parks  and  playgrounds  we  shall  establish.  To 
make  such  estimates  more  than  mere  guesses,  we  must  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  area  under  consideration  and  its  place  in  state  and  nation;  a 
good  deal  not  only  about  its  present  but  about  its  future.  We  must  know 
its  physical  features  and  the  services  rendered  by  public  and  private 
agencies  to  the  inhabitants  and  others  who  use  them,  we  must  know  the 
sources  of  its  wealth,  the  nature  of  its  citizenry,  its  rate  of  population 
change;  we  must  understand  its  dependence  on  the  larger  world  outside 
its  physical  boundaries  and  its  means  of  contact  with  the  larger  world. 
All  this  we  must  consider  in  the  light  of  the  ideal  of  providing  and 
insuring  a  minimum  standard  of  living  upon  as  high  a  plane  as  the 
wealth  and  resources  available  to  the  community  will  permit.  In  short,  we 
must  know  the  elements  of  community  living,  and  we  must  work  these 
elements  into  an  appropriate  plan  and  program  for  an  orderly  develop- 
ment. 

Through  comprehensive  planning  a  series  of  individual  projects  in- 
tended for  execution  over  a  period  of  years  can  be  made  to  contribute 
toward  the  attainment  of  larger  goals  than  can  be  realized  by  piecemeal 
and  unrelated  planning  and  at  the  same  time  the  value  of  the  individual 
projects  may  be  increased  thereby.  Each  federal  department  or  bureau 
concerned  with  public  works  has  specialists  or  agencies  engaged  in  plan- 
ning its  particular  projects.  This  is  likewise  true  of  the  states,  counties 
and  municipalities.  However,  a  collection  of  projects  each  in  itself 
meritorious  and  well-designed  does  not  make  a  comprehensive  plan.  They 
cannot  be  treated  in  isolation  but  must  be  so  fitted  into  the  general  scheme 
as  to  achieve  a  whole. 

Each  project  must  of  course  be  adequate  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  intended;  but  the  relative  merits  of  alternate  proposals  for  accom- 
plishing the  same  purpose  must  be  weighed.  Multiple  uses  of  the  same 
project  and  related  projects  must  be  taken  into  account  not  only  for 
present  but  future  needs  as  well. 

The  numerous  interrelationships  between  the  various  projects,  both 
existing  and  proposed,  in  a  planned  development  must  be  studied  with 
a  view  to  integrating  them  to  a  unified  scheme  with  respect  to  physical 
location,  size,  and  character.  Thus  building  may  proceed  over  a  period 
of  years  with  assurance  that  when  each  project  is  completed,  it  will 
properly  fit  into  the  predetermined  pattern  of  development.  In  effect 
the  comprehensive  plan  is  a  reservoir  of  projects  to  be  drawn  upon  as 
needs  dictate  and  as  they  can  be  financed. 

PROGRAMING 

Formulation  of  the  long-range  public  works  program  is  a  planning 
function  employing  the  techniques  of  the  physical  planner  and  those  of 
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the  financial  planner,  with  due  consideration  for  social  and  economic 
conditions  and  controlling  financial  factors  which  are  constantly  changing. 
The  procedure  involves  program  planning  and  budgeting.  Whether  they 
are  carried  on  by  one  agency  or  individual  or  by  several  agencies  or 
individuals  matters  little  so  long  as  the  operations  are  all  coordinated 
during  the  process  and  integrated  results  are  achieved.  Obviously  the 
greater  the  complexity  of  governmental  agencies,  services  and  interests 
involved,  the  greater  will  be  the  necessity  for  division  of  labor  and  ade- 
quate machinery  for  insuring  cooperation  and  coordination. 

Program  Planning:  Program  planning  is  the  function  of  determining 
what  public  improvements,  incorporated  in  the  comprehensive  plan  will 
best  serve  social  and  economic  ends  and  carry  our  governmental  policy 
for  the  period  under  consideration,  and  of  establishing  the  appropriate 
priority  relationships.  It  will  be  concerned  with  considerations  of  timing 
planned  projects  in  relation  to  need,  to  effect  on  the  business  cycle  and 
to  sources  of  labor  and  materials,  determining  the  volume  of  public 
works  for  the  current  year  or  biennium,  and  for  a  more  extended  period, 
and  with  the  distribution  of  the  total  volume,  geographically,  by  type  of 
work  and  between  political  jurisdictions.  The  program  should  cover  a 
6  to  10-year  period  and  should  be  annually  revised  and  extended  because 
new  conditions  arise  from  year  to  year  which  influence  decisions  pre- 
viously made. 

Selection  of  desirable  projects  requires  careful  project  analysis  by 
qualified  technicians.  The  criteria  to  be  applied  should  include  not  only 
engineering  soundness  and  financial,  economic  and  legal  tests  but  also 
conformity  to  larger  plans.  Unemployment  conditions,  financial  status. 
fiscal  policies  and  similar  considerations  are  involved.  Experience  of  the 
Public  Works  Administration  and  the  Federal  Employment  Stabilization 
Board  amply  demonstrates  that  advance  programs  can  be  developed  and 
that  they  are  useful. 

Project  Selection  and  Criteria:  The  selection  of  projects  to  be  included 
in  the  program  and  their  time  sequence  within  the  period  covered  will  be 
determined  by  the  criteria  chosen.  The  National  Resources  Board  in  its 
December  1934  report  recommended  consideration  of  the  following  criteria 
for  selection  of  public  works: 

"1.  The  criterion  of  balance,  including  considerations  of  proper  pro- 
portion between  expenditures,  within  a  limited  budget,  for  the  several 
kinds  of  public  works  and  based  primarily  upon  balance  and  proportion 
in  the  several  services  rendered. 

"2.  The  criterion  of  service  standards,  whereby  deficiencies  are 
measured  by  arbitrary  standards  of  service  established  at  or  somewhat 
near  the  peak  of  actual  accomplishment,  plus  reasonable  probability. 

"3.  The  criterion  of  essential  services,  applicable  to  such  basic  needs 
as  those  of  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  and  fire  protection,  with  the 
chief  determinant  simply  that  of  whether  physical  conditions  and  degree 
of  population  concentration  make  these  services  essential  to  a  community's 
well-being. 

"4.    The  criterion  of  cost,  including  the  following  factors:  Amount  of 
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total  available  income  (dependent  upon  community  wealth,  public  opin- 
ion, and  public  view  as  to  what  represents  the  real  cost  of  public  im- 
provements) ;  funds  available  for  a  given  class  of  public  works  as 
determined  by  balance;  and  value  to  be  received  and  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  a  given  project  at  a  given  cost,  in  consideration  of  all  other  needed 
improvements  of  the  same  class. 

"5.  The  criteria  of  relative  need  and  relative  benefit  of  individual 
projects  in  relation  to  and  in  consideration  of  all  other  needed  improve- 
ments, as  determined  by  coordinated  and  comprehensive  plan.  These 
criteria  are  the  determinants  of  sequence  of  projects. 

"6.  The  criteria  of  trends,  and  of  growth  and  development  potentialities, 
by  which  the  extent  and  character  of  future  requirement  improvements 
and  services  may  be  measured.  Such  trends  and  potentialities  in  turn 
are  determinable  by  exhaustive  survey  and  analysis  of  conditions  and 
trends,  and  by  comprehensive  long-range  planning. 

"7.  The  criterion  of  emergency,  with  application  varied  according  to 
whether  projects  involved  are  those  for  the  replacement  of  necessary 
public  works  destroyed  by  fire,  flood,  or  other  catastrophe  or  whether 
these  public  works  represent  speeded-up  execution  of  normal  expansion 
of  development  of  improvements  and  services. 

"8.  The  criterion  of  social  and  economic  desirability,  which  for  prac- 
tical application  must  be  based  largely  upon  such  arbitrary  standards 
as  may  be  established  under  item  2  above.  (Many  conceivable  public 
works  are  quite  without  economic  utility  or  social  desirability,  as  deter- 
minable by  applied  common  sense.  The  economic  and  social  desirability 
of  expansion  of  accepted  and  useful  services  is  relative  and  in  the  last 
analysis  limited  only  by  public  opinion  and  by  limits  set  upon  public 
expenditure  by  public  opinion.)" 

Referring  to  these  and  other  criteria  the  National  Resources  Committee 
in  its  December  1936  report  on  Public  Works  Planning  said,  "These 
criteria  are  suitable  for  use  in  relation  to  the  median  or  normal  program, 
but  in  the  selection  of  projects  for  an  expanded  program  in  periods  of 
depression  not  only  these  criteria  but  additional  factors  must  receive 
consideration.  An  example  of  the  type  of  question  involved  in  depression 
periods  can  be  taken  from  the  experience  of  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration and  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Planning  Board  in 
1933,  which  showed: 

"Planning  considerations:  Conformity  with  comprehensive  city,  regional, 
or  state  plan:  Indicate  whether  plan  is  city,  regional,  or  state  plan, 
whether  official  or  unofficial,  and  give  status  of  plan,  date  of  plan,  con- 
sultant, recommendation  of  planning  board,  if  any,  present  membership 
and  consultant  to  board  and  date  of  recommendation. 

"Metropolitan  or  regional  significance:  Consider  relation  of  project  to 
similar  or  affected  proposals  in  same  metropolitan  or  regional  district. 

"Priority  of  projects:  Consider  comparative  importance  and  desirability 
of  the  project  to  other  proposals  in  same  district  which  have  been,  or 
may  be  submitted,  particularly  where  bonding  power  or  other  limitations 
are  likely  to  limit  number  of  projects  which  can  be  undertaken. 
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"Sequence:  Consider  relation  of  project  to  other  dependent  construc- 
tion, as  bridge  approaches  before  bridges,  or  sewers  before  pavements. 
Is  full  use  of  project  provided  for  when  completed? 

"Regenerative  character:  Consider  stimulative  effect  of  project  upon 
other  or  additional  construction  by  private  or  public  agencies.  Desirability 
and  kind  of  additional  work. 

"Competitive  character:  Is  facility  provided  by  project  in  competition 
with  existing  facilities  of  same  kind,  or  of  same  general  purpose,  such  as 
railroad  versus  highway,  public  versus  private  waterworks,  etc.? 

"Permanence:  Is  project  a  palliative  or  a  final  answer  to  specific  need? 
Is  the  utility  of  the  facility  provided  measurable  in  terms  of  years? 

"Continuing  costs:  Consider  possible  additional  outlays  required  for 
maintenance  and  operation  and  who  will  bear  such  costs. 

"Changes  in  community:  Consider  effect  of  direction  of  community 
growth,  location  of  industries,  population  trends,  etc.,  on  continuing 
utility  of  project. 

"General:  State  additional  significant  facts  on  social  economic  desir- 
ability of  the  projects.  Has  the  proposal  in  its  general  and  economic 
aspects  your  approval  based  on  your  best  judgment?" 

These  points  were  covered  in  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration. The  application  forms  required  additional  information  on 
the  time  for  starting  construction,  the  man-year  costs,  availability  of  the 
site,  type  of  personnel  employed  on  the  site  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
materials,  climatic  conditions,  etc. 

"A  third  set  of  criteria  relates  to  the  availability  of  labor  supply.  The 
United  States  Employment  Service,  which  now  has  offices  reaching  every 
community  throughout  the  country,  maintains  a  continuing  register  of  all 
persons  who  are  voluntarily  seeking  work,  either  on  public  or  private 
enterprises. 

"A  comparative  study  of  changes  in  the  occupational  and  geographic 
distribution  of  the  available  labor  supply  from  time  to  time  will  offer 
valuable  indications  of  occupational  trends  and  of  developing  shortages 
and  surpluses.  Such  data  should  and  could  be  used  as  one  of  the  criteria 
in  determining  the  type  and  location  of  public  work  projects. 

"Still  another  problem  in  the  selection  of  projects  for  a  long-range 
plan  is  the  geographic  distribution  of  allotments  for  construction  projects. 
Here  again  some  experience  has  been  obtained  through  the  work  of  the 
Public  Works  Administration.  The  National  Planning  Board  in  Septem- 
ber 1933,  after  review  of  the  criteria  for  geographic  allotments  in  a  critical 
economic  period,  suggested  consideration  of:  (1)  Population  by  states 
or  regions.  (2)  Unemployed  by  states  or  regions.  (3)  Relief  funds  by 
states  or  regions.  (4)  Families  given  assistance  by  states  or  regions.  (5) 
Federal  income  by  states  or  regions.  (6)  Area.  (7)  Combinations  of 
some  of  the  foregoing,  with  varying  weights  for  different  factors." 

Each  of  these  possible  methods  of  .testing  distribution  of  funds  has  its 
own  advantages  and  limitations,  and  each  may  contribute  significant  con- 
siderations to  be  kept  in  mind. 

Population  provides  a  general  test  by  comparing  percentage  of  funds 
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with  the  percentage  of  population  in  the  several  states.  The  advantage 
of  this  method  lies  in  its  simplicity.  But  the  needs  of  the  states,  from 
the  social  or  economic  point  of  view,  may  or  may  not  be  proportionate 
to  population.  Just  as  the  aid  to  the  unemployed  provided  by  a  project 
cannot  be  judged  wholly  on  a  basis  of  location,  so  also  the  need  for  aid 
cannot  be  judged  wholly  on  a  basis  of  population. 

Unemployment  figures  would  presumably  show  the  need  for  aid  if  they 
were  available  or  accurate.  Even  if  such  figures  could  be  obtained,  they 
would  not  show  the  whole  story,  for  they  would  not  include  many  cases 
of  distress  which  are  well  known  to  exist.  Self-employing  rural  distress 
cases,  for  instance,  would  not  be  covered  by  this  classification. 

Relief  funds  also  are  incomplete  as  a  guide. 

Families  receiving  aid  as  shown  on  the  tables  compiled  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  are,  perhaps,  the  best  indication  of  need  so  far  available. 

Area  bears  less  relation  to  need  than  any  of  the  methods  just  discussed, 
and  is  therefore  not  recommended. 

Combination,  with  varying  weights  for  different  factors.  The  Recovery 
Act,  in  section  204  (b),  established  a  basis  for  allocation  of  highway 
funds,  as  follows:  Seven  twenty-fourths  by  area;  seven  twenty-fourths  by 
mileage  of  rural  delivery  routes;  and  ten  twenty-fourths  by  population. 

This  combination  of  factors  is  obviously  not  applicable  to  the  whole 
program  of  public  works,  because  of  its  special  relation  to  post  roads 
and  omission  of  unemployment  relief  as  a  factor.  The  existence  of  this 
method  as  a  part  of  the  basic  act  does,  however,  suggest  the  advantages 
of  a  weighted  factor  combination  as  a  test  for  distribution  of  projects. 

The  best  combination  appears  to  be  an  average  of  the  population,  unem- 
ployment, relief,  and  family  figures  discussed  above.  This  average  may 
prove  useful  as  a  measuring  stick  if  allocations  are  figured  60  per  cent, 
in  accordance  with  location  of  the  project  and  remainder  distributed  by 
source  of  materials  and  similar  considerations. 

Application  of  Criteria:  The  following  considerations  involved  in  ap- 
plying these  criteria  are  repeated  with  some  modification  from  the  National 
Resources  Committee's  Suggested  Procedure  for  Public  Works  Programing 
by  State  Planning  Boards. 

Permanent  Social  Need:  (a)  Does  the  project  conform  to  a  compre- 
hensive community,  state  or  regional  plan?  It  is  realized,  of  course, 
that  for  every  project  there  must  be  plans  in  the  sense  of  specifications. 
The  question  refers  to  the  relation  of  this  specific  project  to  other  proposed 
improvements  and  developments.  If  the  plan  is  prepared  in  sufficient 
detail  to  indicate  not  only  location,  but  type,  capacity  and  general  design 
of  contemplated  future  construction,  conformity  to  this  plan  will  be  an 
approximate  measure  of  permanent  social  need,  (b)  What  type  and 
standard  of  service  will  be  rendered  by  the  project?  The  protection  of 
life  and  health  would  normally  fill  a  more  permanent  social  need  than 
preservation  of  property,  while  the  latter  would  ordinarily  take  preced- 
ence over  projects  not  falling  under  either  of  these  headings,  (c)  Will 
the  project  confer  a  general  benefit  on  the  state  or  region  as  a  whole,  or 
will  benefits  accrue  to  a  limited  area  or  group?  (d)  Will  the  project  be  of 
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a  regenerative  character,  serving  to  stimulate  other  or  additional  con- 
struction by  private  or  public  agencies?  (e)  Is  the  project  a  palliative  or 
a  final  answer  to  a  specific  need? 

Financial  Advisability:  (a)  Is  the  economic  justification  of  the  project 
sufficient  to  warrant  construction  from  normal  revenues  and/or  credit, 
taking  into  consideration  such  factors  as  bonding  capacity  and  general 
financial  ability  of  the  governmental  unit?  (b)  Will  the  project  add  an 
appreciable  burden  in  the  form  of  maintenance  charges,  or  will  revenues 
be  adequate  to  carry  operating  costs  including  possible  additional  outlay? 

Employment  Potentialities:  (a)  What  is  the  percentage  of  labor  cost 
to  total  cost  of  the  project?  (b)  What  is  the  man-year  cost?  (c)  What 
are  the  requirements  of  skilled  and  common  labor?  (d)  Is  the  class 
of  labor  required  by  the  project  available  in  the  community  in  which  it 
is  to  be  constructed? 

BUDGETING 

Budgeting  is  the  process  of  allocating  financial  resources  for  carrying 
out  the  program.  Budgeting  does  more  than  assemble  inventory  data 
through  schedules  setting  forth  capital  needs  over  a  period  of  years:  It 
tentatively  apportions  outlay  for  the  desired  program  in  terms  of  anticipated 
revenues  and  long-range  fiscal  procedures.  Needless  to  say,  this  last 
step  is  the  most  difficult  to  attain  because  it  has  the  appearance,  to  the 
elected  legislator,  of  committing  public  funds  beyond  his  own  term  of 
office,  which  may  mean  failure  to  be  re-elected.  It  is  therefore  highly 
desirable  that  the  initiative  should  come  from  some  permanent  non- 
political  agency  which  enjoys  public  confidence. 

The  first  step  in  the  budgeting  procedure  is  to  forecast  for  the  period 
agreed  upon  the  probable  revenue  which  will  be  realized  from  available 
sources  and  to  determine  the  proportion  of  this  revenue  which  may  be 
used  for  capital  expenditures.  As  much  of  the  public  works  program 
as  can  be  financed  may  then  be  specifically  provided  for  by  earmarking 
the  revenues  for  that  purpose.  This  is  over-simplification,  of  course,  and 
takes  no  account  of  the  many  intermediate  steps  in  the  process,  or  of  the 
negotiations,  the  compromises,  the  outside  pressures,  and  the  probable 
political  bargaining  which  go  into  the  crucible  from  which  the  long-range 
capital  budget  will  ultimately  be  poured. 

The  needed  program  may  cost  more  than  the  estimated  revenues;  carry- 
ing charges  on  existing  indebtedness  may  cut  deeply  into  available  funds; 
or  emergency  conditions  may  require  disproportionate  outlays  for  relief. 
The  temptation  to  cut  down  capital  expenditures  to  provide  larger  operat- 
ing funds  may  be  great,  and  equally  great  may  be  the  pressure  to  con- 
struct particular  projects  less  needed  than  others,  but  with  stronger  polit- 
ical backing.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  circumstances  that  may 
arise,  and  we  can  never  be  sure  of  prospective  revenues  years  in  advance 
of  their  collection.  Of  this  much,  however,  we  can  be  sure:  if  advance 
plans  can  be  made,  then  long-term  programs  of  public  works  can  also  be 
made;  and  if  it  is  possible  to  program  physical  improvements  over  a 
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period  of  years,  it  is  also  possible  to  budget  in  advance  the  expenditures 
for  those  improvements.  The  long-term  program  of  public  works  is  the 
physical  plan  expressed  in  terms  of  time  and  money,  and  the  long-range 
capital  budget  is  the  financial  plan  by  which  the  physical  plan  may  be 
carried  out. 

FEDERAL  EXPERIENCE  IN  PROGRAMING 

The  construction  activities  of  the  federal  government  and  the  procedures 
established  by  Congress  provide  numerous  examples  of  the  possibility 
and  desirability  of  review  and  selection  of  projects  long  in  advance  of 
expected  construction.  In  the  federal  government,  congressional  appro- 
priations determine  the  extent  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  in  any  fiscal 
year,  and  the  existence  of  an  approved  6-year  program  will  facilitate  the 
expansion  or  contraction  of  expenditure  as  Congress  may  authorize. 

The  experience  with  river,  harbor  and  flood  control  work,  public  build- 
ings and  public  roads  is  significant.  Lump-sum  appropriations  for 
application  to  a  list  of  approved  projects  or  for  expenditure  in  conformity 
with  closely  defined  regulations  have  permitted  much  more  efficient  use 
of  available  funds  than  specification  of  fixed  amounts  for  individual 
projects. 

The  experience  of  the  corps  of  engineers  with  river  and  harbor  work 
is  perhaps  the  best  example  and  a  detailed  description  of  this  procedure, 
as  outlined  in  the  December  1936  National  Resources  Committee  report  on 
Public  Works  Planning,  seems  pertinent  here. 

"The  first  step  in  a  river  or  harbor  improvement  is  authorization  by 
Congress  for  a  preliminary  examination  and  survey,"  says  the  report. 
"In  effect,  this  authorizes  the  chief  of  engineers  to  direct  the  district  en- 
gineer in  whose  district  the  proposed  improvement  lies  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary examination  and  report  to  him  whether  there  appears  to  be 
sufficient  merit  in  the  proposal  to  justify  a  thorough  examination. 

"The  district  engineer's  report  passes  via  the  division  engineer  to  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  (of  seven  engineer  officers) 
which  reviews  all  river  and  harbor  improvements  from  an  engineering 
viewpoint.  The  board  report,  with  those  of  the  district  and  divisional 
engineers,  is  passed  on  to  the  chief  of  engineers  who  directs  a  survey  if 
found  justified.  If  a  survey  is  not  found  justified,  the  case  is  closed 
by  the  submission  to  Congress  of  the  report  on  the  preliminary  exam- 
ination. 

"The  report  on  a  survey  so  authorized  presents  a  definite  plan  of  im- 
provement, estimates  of  costs  and  of  benefits,  and  a  favorable  or  adverse 
recommendation.  The  report  is  reviewed  by  the  division  engineer,  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  the  chief  of  engineers. 
It  is  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  Congress  and  referred  by  the 
speaker  to  the  proper  committee  of  Congress — the  committee  on  rivers  and 
harbors  in  the  House  and  the  committee  on  commerce  in  the  Senate. 
Upon  passage  of  an  'authorization  to  improve'  bill  through  both  houses 
of  Congress  and  signature  by  the  president,  the  proposed  improvement 
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becomes  an  adopted  project.  The  actual  construction  work  begins  on  it 
when  Congress  provides  the  necessary  funds. 

"Since  1914  it  has  been  the  custom  to  make  appropriations  in  lump 
sums  each  year  for  rivers  and  harbors  improvements  which  have  been 
authorized  by  Congress,  and  the  allotments  from  this  lump-sum  appro- 
priation to  the  separate  projects  are  made  by  the  secretary  of  war,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  chief  of  engineers  of  the  army.  If  there  are  any 
projects  in  the  pending  authorization  bill  upon  which  work  should  not 
be  carried  on,  the  president  or  the  secretary  of  war  is  still  in  a  position  to 
order  that  no  allotments  shall  be  made  for  these  projects. 

"A  somewhat  similar  situation  exists  in  the  field  of  public  buildings, 
where  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  the  postmaster  general  are  author- 
ized by  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1926  to  report  annually  to  Congress 
as  to  needed  public  buildings.  They  are  responsible  for  the  preparation 
of  a  'Program'  and  money  is  appropriated  largely  on  the  basis  of  the 
estimates  submitted  by  the  office  of  the  supervising  architect. 

"The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  its  work  on  the  federal-aid  highway 
system  has  similarly  developed  procedures  for  selection  of  desirable  road 
projects  so  as  to  secure  conformity  of  individual  units  of  construction 
with  the  ultimate  national  highway  system.  Through  the  authority  granted 
to  the  Bureau  for  negotiation  and  agreement  with  states,  projects  can  be 
developed  and  selected  a  year  or  more  in  advance  of  proposed  con- 
struction. 

"In  the  days  before  the  budget,  Congress  did  all  the  selection  of  public- 
work  projects,  acting  under  pressure  from  the  various  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments most  concerned.  The  activities  of  the  bureaus  have  now  been 
funneled  through  the  budget  but  Congress  naturally  retains  the  basic 
control  of  the  finances  of  the  government." 

In  the  same  report,  the  procedure  by  which  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration operates  has  been  summarized  as  follows : 

"All  projects  requested  by  federal  agencies  pass  through  the  projects 
division  in  the  Public  Works  Administration,  with  the  exception  of  those 
involving  construction  of  federal  buildings,  such  as  post  offices  and  similar 
structures.  The  projects  division  examines  all  projects  from  the  stand- 
point of  engineering,  finance,  and  economics.  In  some  types  of  work, 
notably  river  and  harbor  improvements,  such  examinations  and  studies 
have  previously  been  made  by  the  corps  of  engineers.  In  these  cases, 
when  the  project  has  been  recommended  by  the  corps  of  engineers,  no 
further  examination  along  these  lines  is  deemed  necessary. 

"Non-federal  projects,  with  the  exception  of  transportation  and  housing 
loans,  begin  in  the  office  of  the  state  engineers  (P.W.A.)  and  pass  with  its 
recommendations  to  the  projects  division  at  P.  W.  A.  headquarters  in 
Washington.  They  are  then  examined  from  financial,  engineering,  and 
legal  points  of  view  in  the  divisions  bearing  those  titles.  Transportation 
projects  do  not  go  through  the  state  offices,  but  begin  at  once  in  Washing- 
ton where  they  are  examined  separately  in  special  divisions  devoted  to 
those  subjects." 
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FEDERAL  Six- YEAR  PROGRAMS 

For  many  years  public  works  have  been  advocated  as  an  important 
factor  in  controlling  employment  and  in  influencing  the  flow  of  capital, 
and  it  has  been  argued  that  planned  and  directed  public  works  might  be 
used  for  purposes  of  economic  stabilization.  A  bill  to  create  an  emergency 
public  works  board  was  introduced  in  1919  by  Senator  Kenyon,  but  was 
dropped  after  unfavorable  reports. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  however,  various  proposals  for  long-range 
planning  of  public  construction  were  made  in  the  state  legislatures  and  in 
Congress,  culminating  in  the  passage  of  the  Employment  Stabilization  Act 
of  1931.  The  Federal  Employment  Stabilization  Board  created  by  this 
act  was  directed  to  watch  the  movement  of  business  activity,  and  to  report 
to  the  president  whenever  a  state  of  depression  existed  or  was  anticipated 
in  the  next  six  months.  The  President  is  authorized  to  transmit  the  report 
to  Congress,  with  an  estimate  of  the  appropriation  needed  for  public 
construction  to  improve  conditions  in  the  affected  area.  For  these  pur- 
poses the  law  provides  for  the  programing  of  federal  construction  on  a 
six-year  basis,  and  specifically  declares  it  to  be  "the  policy  of  Congress 
to  arrange  the  construction  of  public  works  so  far  as  may  be  practicable 
in  such  manner  as  will  assist  in  the  stabilization  of  industry  and  employ- 
ment through  the  proper  timing  of  such  construction,  and  that  to  further 
this  object  there  shall  be  advance  planning  including  preparation  of 
detailed  construction  plans,  of  public  works  by  the  construction  agencies 
and  the  board."  The  law  also  definitely  provides  for  annual  revision  of 
the  program  and  extension  by  one  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  depression  was  well  under  way  before  the  passage 
of  the  stabilization  act  of  1931,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  realize  to 
the  full  extent  the  potentialities  of  the  act  for  long-term  programing  of 
public  works  by  federal  agencies  before  the  launching  of  the  $3,300,000,000 
national  recovery  program  in  May  1933.  However,  the  6-year  programs 
which  had  been  submitted  for  two  successive  years  by  federal  agencies 
were  very  useful  in  the  selection  of  federal  projects  under  the  expanded  re- 
covery program,  due  largely  to  the  data  readily  available  and  the  experi- 
ence gained  in  that  short  time  through  the  board's  established  contacts 
and  practical  working  relations  with  federal  construction  agencies  num- 
bering more  than  100.  The  stabilization  board  was  abolished  and  its  func- 
tions transferred  by  executive  order  to  the  department  of  commerce  in 
March  1934.  On  authority  of  the  president,  the  projects  division  of  the 
Public  Works  Administration  acting  for  the  National  Resources  Committee 
requested  each  federal  agency  concerned  with  construction  to  revise  its 
construction  program  in  1936,  1937  and  the  1938  revision  now  under  way, 
so  that  in  effect  this  function  of  the  stabilization  act  has  been  continued. 

Drawing  up  these  examples  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  in  several  fields, 
the  responsibility  of  the  executive  for  the  presentation  of  a  program  of 
public  works  is  already  recognized,  the  Resources  Committee  observes 
that  "The  apparent  need  now  is  to  expand  the  type  of  projects  included 
in  the  program  to  cover  all  of  the  major  fields  of  government  construction. 
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A  central  public-works  authority  or  National  Development  Administration 
might  be  made  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  program  or 
reservoir  of  projects  for  submission  to  the  president,  just  as  the  director 
of  the  budget  is  responsible  for  presenting  a  fiscal  program  for  his  action, 
and  for  transmittal  to  Congress." 

STATE  EXPERIENCE  IN  PROGRAMING 

Long-term  programing  by  the  various  construction  agencies  of  the 
federal  government  has  already  made  notable  progress  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Stabilization  Board,  the  National  Resources  Committee  and  the 
Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works;  but  among  state 
and  local  governments  the  practice,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  is  of 
recent  origin.  To  stimulate  this  work  on  the  part  of  non-federal  agencies, 
the  National  Resources  Board  cooperated  with  the  state  planning  boards, 
and  the  Public  Works  Administration  in  conducting  national  inventory 
of  works  projects  early  in  1935.  A  second  inventory  was  undertaken  in 
July  1936,  with  the  responsibility  for  participating  in  it  left  solely  to  the 
individual  state  planning  boards.  Wholly  aside  from  the  uses  made  by 
federal  emergency  construction  agencies  of  the  twenty  billion  dollar 
project-list  compiled,  the  inventory  served  to  emphasize  the  need  for  non- 
federal  long-term  planning. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  waste  and  duplication  and  promote  an  orderly  and 
unified  development,  there  must  be  not  only  careful  planning  of  public 
construction  by  each  governmental  unit,  but  also  coordination  of  local 
programs  with  state  and  regional  and  national  programs.  In  conducting 
the  national  public  works  inventories  and  programs  referred  to  above, 
the  state  planning  boards  are  in  a  strategic  position  to  act  as  public  works 
councils,  stimulating  interest  in  public  works  programing  on  the  part  of 
local  governments,  supplying  advice  and  technical  skill,  and  integrating 
from  the  larger  point  of  view  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  various  programs 
prepared  by  counties,  townships  and  municipalities. 

FUNCTION  OF  THE  INVENTORY 

The  inventory  of  public  works  projects  is  not,  of  course,  a  long-range 
program,  nor  is  it  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  capital  budget.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  initial  step  out  of  which  both  a  program  and  a  capital  budget  may 
evolve.  It  is  a  practical  and  useful  means  of  introducing  the  programing 
idea  to  public  officials  and  of  providing  a  primary  reservoir  of  projects 
which  may  be  winnowed  and  refined  by  planners  and  construction  experts 
until  the  elements  of  a  program  emerge  from  it.  The  inventory  procedure 
in  the  public  works  programing  process  corresponds  to  the  collection  of 
facts  in  research:  many  facts  may  be  gathered  which  have  no  ultimate 
value  for  the  purpose  sought  and  will  be  discarded,  but  out  of  the  whole 
body  of  data  accumulated,  those  pertinent  to  solution  of  the  particular 
problem  will  be  drawn.  The  inventory  supplies  the  technician  with  neces- 
sary, even  though  inflated,  information  as  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the 
community  with  regard  to  public  works. 
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Just  as  the  planning  boards  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  public 
works  programing  through  the  inventory  procedure,  the  process  of  taking 
the  inventories  has  strengthened  the  position  of  the  boards  for  the  future 
planning  and  programing  of  public  works.  In  many  cases  the  projects 
reported  are  stated  in  most  general  terms,  and  before  they  can  be  ade- 
quately evaluated,  more  information  must  be  secured  as  to  the  long-range 
plans  which  may  lie  behind  immediate  proposals.  The  inventories  have 
served  to  assist  state  planning  boards  in  their  coordinating  functions 
among  state  and  local  authorities,  particularly  in  bringing  out  long-range 
programs  not  previously  available  from  cooperating  agencies. 

Several  carefully-thought-out  schemes  have  been  submitted  to  some  of 
the  state  legislatures  in  recent  years,  notable  among  them  being  those 
of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania.  The  machinery  called  for  in  these 
proposals  includes  a  public  works  planning  board,  with  authority  to  pass 
upon  the  construction  projects  of  the  various  state  departments  and  to 
prepare  from  them  a  program  for  a  stated  term  of  years.  The  program 
then  goes  to  the  budget  officer  or  bureau.  Provision  is  made  for  periodic 
revision  and  for  expansion  if  an  emergency  arises. 

In  general,  the  following  steps  are  provided  for:  (1)  Preliminary 
drafting  of  a  long-term  public  works  program  by  the  appropriate  planning 
agency  based  upon  the  comprehensive  plan  and  submission  to  the  govern- 
ing body  for  use  in  preparing  the  official  budget;  (2)  formal  review  and 
ratification  of  the  program  by  the  governing  body  for  incorporation  into 
the  official  budget;  (3)  adoption  of  a  period  of  five  or  six  years  for  which 
budget  estimates  are  to  be  scheduled,  subject  to  revision  by  a  specific 
procedure  in  case  of  altered  circumstances;  (4)  annual  review,  revision, 
and  extension  of  the  long-range  program  and  of  the  budget;  (5)  author- 
ization either  of  special  tax  levies  or  recurrent  appropriations  for  the 
duration  of  the  budget  period  to  guarantee  the  availability  of  funds  for  the 
programmed  capital  outlays. 

In  the  absence  of  legislation,  much  may  still  be  done.  The  state  planning 
boards  can  secure  and  keep  up-to-date  inventories  of  state  and  local 
projects;  and  with  the  basic  planning  data  compiled  or  available,  they 
can  work  these  project  inventories  into  preliminary  programs.  Even  with- 
out any  long-range  budgeting  provisions,  construction  departments  can 
so  program  their  work  as  to  make  the  annual  budget  serve  a  broader 
purpose,  if  the  professional  planner  can  convince  them  of  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  course.  State,  regional,  county  and  city  planning  commissions 
can  work  with  construction  agencies  toward  the  goal  of  long-term  pro- 
graming, and  can  work  with  each  other  in  coordinating  construction  pro- 
grams at  various  levels  of  government.  They  can  make  studies  of  trans- 
portation, utilities,  industry,  population,  resources  and  the  other  factors 
which  give  direction  to  any  planned  construction  program;  and  they  can 
make  the  financial  surveys  on  which  sound  budgeting  depends. 

Through  their  contacts  with  state  and  local  governments  and  with 
county,  municipal,  and  regional  planning  agencies  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  federal  public  construction  agencies  and  the  national  planning  agency 
on  the  other,  the  state  planning  boards  will  become  an  important  factor 
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in  the  efficient  operation  of  the  federal  system.  The  strength  of  democracy 
lies  in  its  flexibility,  in  its  receptiveness  to  experiment,  and  in  its  readi- 
ness to  devise  new  techniques  for  coping  with  changing  economic  and 
social  conditions.  Coordinated  planning  through  federal,  state,  and  local 
agencies  is  such  a  technique;  and  its  success  in  the  field  of  public  works 
programing  has  elevated  it  from  the  realm  of  experiment  to  the  category 
of  a  definitely  workable  procedure,  even  though  it  is  still  far  from 
perfection. 


SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION 
REPORTER 

Lawrence  M.  Orton,  Member,  City  Planning  Commission,  New 
York. 

DISCUSSION  LEADERS 

Harland   Bartholomew,  Harland  Bartholomew   and  Associates. 
Frank  W.  Herring,  Executive  Director,  American  Public  Works 

Association. 

William  S.  Parker,  Member,  City  Planning  Board,  Boston. 
L.  Deming  Tilton,  Executive  Officer,  California  State  Planning 

Board. 
Henry  Matson  Waite,  Consultant,  National  Resources  Committee. 

Referring  first  to  the  three  questions  scheduled  for  this  session  in  the 
conference  program,  your  reporter  would  summarize  as  follows: 

1.  There  was  general  agreement  that  capital  improvement  programing 
and  budgeting  is  a  planning  function,  subject  to  certain  important  qualifi- 
cations and  reservations  which  will  be  referred  to  presently. 

2.  The  questionnaire  circulated  by  Chairman  Downs  among  the  51 
cities  understood  to  have  such  long-term  programs,  yielded  such  disap- 
pointing results,  both  as  to  number  of  replies  and  concrete  evidence  sub- 
mitted, that  we  were  bound  to  conclude  this  part  of  the  planning  program 
has  not  made  substantial  progress  to  date.     (Only  three  municipal  capital 
outlay  programs  were  obtained  for  display  at  the  conference — El  Paso 
1928,  Richmond  1933,  and  St.  Paul.    Reference  was  made  however  to  the 
$87,000,000  bond  issue  voted  by  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  in  the  early 
1920's,  and  the  program  of  major  public  improvements  carried  forward 
thereunder.) 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  new  charter  of  New  York  City  covering  the 
capital    outlay   budget   and    program,    and   their   handling   by   the   city 
planning  commission,  were  presented  in  detail,  indicating  that  this  plan- 
ning function  is  to  receive  a  thorough  trial  in  that  city  in  the  near  future. 
It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  conclusions  as  to  the  results  or  success 
of  the  New  York  City  provisions  must  not  be  drawn  prematurely,  because 
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full  operation  of  such  far-reaching  provisions  necessarily  requires  a  year 
or  two,  if  not  more. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  it  became  apparent  that  two  principal 
subjects  were  involved  in  the  whole  matter  to  which  this  session  ad- 
dressed itself:  (a)  the  long-term  capital  improvement  program  and  its 
relation  to  the  economic  cycle;  and  (b)  the  capital  budget  as  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  planning  commission. 

Considering  these  in  reverse  order — that  is,  taking  up  the  planning 
commission's  responsibility  for  capital  budgeting  first — it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  mere  assembling  of  the  elements  of  the  master  plan  in  sched- 
ules accompanied  by  cost  figures  is  a  most  practical  aid  in  considering 
the  urgency  and  relative  importance  of  all  the  various  projects  involved, 
and  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  coordination  of  the  various  projects 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  planning  concept. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  capital  budgeting  is  most  timely  just  now, 
in  view  of  the  anticipated  trends  toward  stabilization  of  population,  and 
hence  of  public  services,  since  now  most  cities  can  look  forward  to  meeting 
many  of  their  needs  adequately  for  all  time. 

Discussing  these  matters,  Colonel  H.  M.  Waite  raised  several  interesting 
questions.  Admitting  that  he  had  come  to  favor  more  and  more  responsi- 
bility's being  given  to  the  city  planning  commission,  he  nevertheless 
questioned  whether  the  commission  should  be  injected  into  the  essentially 
administrative  job  of  budget-making.  Assuming  that  something  of  the 
sort  is  to  be  done,  he  further  inquired  whether  it  should  not  be  done 
gradually,  in  contrast  to  the  very  full  responsibility  given  to  the  New 
York  City  commission. 

Finally,  he  anticipated  that  certain  practical  questions  would  neces- 
sarily arise  in  the  course  of  the  exercise  of  these  responsibilities,  namely, 
the  degree  of  participation,  including  the  extent  to  which  the  planning 
commission  might  feel  inclined  to  participate  in  or  influence  the  prepara- 
tion of  detailed  construction  plans. 

Mr.  Alfred  Bettman  referred  to  the  earlier  planning  laws  of  a  decade 
or  two  ago  in  which  capital  budgeting  was  included  or  considered,  and 
spoke  especially  of  Cincinnati  where  such  provisions  had  been  proposed 
but  had  been  advised  against  by  him. 

He  warned  against  planning  commissions'  losing  sight  of  the  relation 
of  budgeting  to  planning,  in  the  course  of  their  exercise  of  such  powers, 
and  also  pointed  out  the  inevitability  of  increased  political  pressure's 
resulting  from  their  being  placed  in  this  direct  line  of  responsibility. 

Your  reporter  felt  both  discussions  were  in  the  nature  of  critical  com- 
ments and  warnings,  rather  than  essential  opposition  to  the  idea  at  issue, 
and  concluded,  as  aforestated,  that  the  meeting  was  in  substantial  agree- 
ment as  to  exercise  of  capital  budgeting  functions  under  proper  conditions 
by  planning  commissions. 

All  the  papers  mentioned  such  matters  of  expediency  as  aid  and  speed 
in  obtaining  federal  funds  as  arguments  in  favor  of  capital  programing. 
The  discussion,  however,  centered  chiefly  on  the  relation  of  such  pro- 
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graining  of  public  works  to  the  economic  cycle  and  as  an  aid  to  achieving 
economic  stability. 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Herring  of  the  American  Public  Works  Association  made 
a  plea  for  the  preparation  of  carefully  considered  schedules  in  contrast 
to  the  mere  collection  of  a  reservoir  or  "hatful"  of  projects,  such  as 
had  been  encouraged  by  the  recent  public  works  funds.  Where  the 
latter  is  done  he  felt  that  there  is  an  inevitable  dilemma  in  that  detailed 
plans  suitable  for  prompt  action  cannot  possibly  be  prepared  for  a  large 
reservoir  of  projects,  and  if  by  any  chance  they  are  prepared,  they  neces- 
sarily represent  a  considerable  waste  of  effort  as  compared  with  the 
effort  involved  in,  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from,  a  carefully  prepared 
schedule  of  really  desirable  projects. 

William  Stanley  Parker  expressed  gratification  that  the  discussion  of 
such  fundamental  economic  policies  is  no  longer  taboo  in  a  planning  con- 
ference, and  outlined  in  some  detail  his  conclusions  regarding  capital 
improvement  programs  as  a  stabilizing  agency.  "Granting,"  he  said, 
"that  such  programs  can  be  worked  out  so  far  as  the  federal  government 
is  concerned,  it  is  quite  impossible  in  the  innumerable  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country,  whose  construction  equals  half  the  public  con- 
struction total."  Giving  several  reasons  why  such  local  construction  is 
bound  to  conform  to,  rather  than  counteract,  the  waves  of  prosperity  and 
depression,  he  advocated  a  "straight-line"  or  level  program  of  building 
for  those  smaller  political  units,  terming  it  the  only  available  gyroscope 
for  aiding  in  the  battle  against  recurrent  depression.  Mr.  Parker  agreed 
that  the  capital  program  advocated  as  a  part  of  the  planning  program  is 
the  obvious  instrument  for  achieving  the  level  construction  program, 
and  the  flattening  of  the  prosperity-depression  curve. 

If  one  general  conclusion  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  papers  presented 
and  conclusions  of  this  session  it  would  be  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  translating  the  master  plan  into  financial  terms  as  a  capital  improve- 
ment program  and  budget,  despite  the  need  for  caution  in  working  out 
such  new  administrative  responsibilities,  and  with  full  recognition  of  the 
important  part  such  programing  may  play  in  fundamental  economic 
matters.  As  Mr.  Tilton  said  in  the  course  of  his  discussion,  "It  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  whole  subject." 
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E.  D.  RIVERS 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia 

Fundamentally,  there  are  two  great  schools  of  thought  in  this  country: 
the  progressive  and  the  reactionary.  The  progressive  person  realizes  that 
times  and  conditions  change  and  that  if  the  interest  of  the  whole  people 
is  to  be  adequately  served  and  the  general  welfare  properly  promoted, 
there  must  be  changes  in  government,  in  society,  and  in  economics  to  keep 
pace  with  the  changing  needs  of  human  beings.  For  this  reason,  the 
progressives  are  usually  in  the  present  day  referred  to  as  humanitarians; 
that  is,  they  put  the  welfare  of  human  beings  as  a  first  objective  of 
government  and  the  first  philosophy  of  life.  The  reactionary  is  one  who 
believes  in  retaining  the  status  quo  at  all  hazards  and  letting  current  events 
and  changes  in  conditions  adjust  themselves  as  best  they  can  to  the 
status  quo,  regardless  of  the  effects  generally  upon  the  people.  The 
progressive  places  humanity  first,  the  reactionary  places  property  first. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  this  nation  was  intended  from  the  beginning 
to  be  progressive,  to  put  humanity  first.  Prior  to  the  founding  of  this 
country  most  of  the  people  who  later,  settled  it  lived  in  England.  England, 
in  those  days,  was  predominantly  reactionary.  Those  who  settled  this 
country  tired  of  this  trespass  on  human  rights.  They  left  a  land  of  re- 
action to  found  a  land  of  progressivism.  When  they  laid  the  mud-sills 
of  government  here,  they  took  pains  to  write  into  the  preamble  of  the 
constitution  and  into  every  subsequent  paragraph  and  amendment  thereto 
the  unmistakable  purpose  of  promotion  of  human  rights  and  progress.  But 
in  no  single  word,  sentence  or  paragraph  of  the  documents  of  government 
they  drafted  can  we  find  any  intimation  that  this  should  be  a  government 
devoted  to  having  people  get  rich.  I,  therefore,  feel  justified  in  my 
conclusion  that  it  was  intended  from  the  beginning  that  this  government 
should  be  devoted  to  human  rights  and  progress  for  their  protection.  I  am 
a  progressive. 

George  Washington  was  a  great  progressive,  and  likewise  a  great 
planner.  To  perfect  the  new  nation  required  planned  patience,  wisdom, 
bravery,  hardship  and  faith.  Washington,  as  a  surveyor,  a  planner,  was 
our  first  good  roads  pioneer.  Washington,  as  a  planning  educator, 
founded  from  his  bounty  what  is  now  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
Yet,  for  the  pains  of  his  planning,  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  his  day,  much  disloyalty  among  his  own  cabinet  members, 
and  those  of  his  own  party.  Like  anyone  who  plans  progress  for  human 
beings,  he  was  misunderstood  and  therefore  was  maligned. 

195 
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As  with  Washington,  so  later  with  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  countless 
others  who  led  in  a  program  of  progressive  planning  for  humanity,  who 
brought  into  the  world  a  new  philosophy  in  advance  of  the  thinking  of 
the  average  men  of  so-called  practical  business  affairs  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal.  It  is  somewhat  the  story  of  present  day  planning  for 
progress. 

Almost  a  century  has  passed,  yet  we  have  survived  our  wars,  our  panics, 
the  preposterous  prosperity  period  of  1920,  the  greatest  gambling  event  in 
the  history  of  America — the  exploitation  of  Florida,  and  the  dire  distress 
resulting  from  unemployment  and  from  bank  failures  of  1932  and  1933. 
The  United  States  is  here  today  the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world,  because  we  are  a  progressive  nation  with  a  leadership  that 
constantly  plans  in  advance  for  the  general  welfare  of  humanity. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  be  a  great  nation  and  a  prosperous  people, 
we  must  profitably  plan  our  progress  for  the  future  and  with  the  change 
of  time  expand  our  methods  of  planning  our  progress.  We  must  keep 
the  faith,  regardless  of  the  slandering  we  receive  and  in  the  face  of  the 
direst  predictions  of  calamity  howlers. 

There  are  many  great  needs  for  planning.  The  personnel  of  those  who 
administer  government  should  be  planned  through  proper  training  and 
merit  examinations.  So  few  of  our  people,  indeed  such  an  infinitesimal 
per  cent,  can  have  the  opportunity  to  administer  government  that  con- 
sideration should  be  given  first  to  the  vast  throng  of  our  people  who 
cannot  hold  public  positions,  rather  than  to  salvaging  spoils  under  polit- 
ical pressure  for  those  few  who  do  hold  public  position.  Efficiency  and 
economy  in  government,  through  a  trained,  patriotic  and  energetic  per- 
sonnel need  to  be  planned  for  the  national,  state  and  local  governments. 
Only  by  planned  personnel  for  government  can  extravagance,  waste  and 
corruption  be  eliminated.  Planning  a  personnel  for  public  positions 
that  will  cause  families  to  be  ambitious,  to  train  for  public  service  the 
ablest  and  finest  of  their  household,  is  greatly  needed  in  every  phase 
of  our  government  today.  Following  through  the  thought  of  planning 
personnel  goes  even  further  than  simply  governmental  service.  It  in- 
volves planned  education  to  implant  character  and  to  train  for  avoca- 
tions and  professions  the  youth  of  our  land  to  the  end  that  they  will  be 
suited  to  work  in  the  various  enterprises  that  will  make  for  the  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  our  cultural  and  spiritual 
advancement. 

Planning  our  finances  to  the  end  that  government  may  economically 
invest  public  funds  for  the  program  of  the  whole  people,  with  popular 
support,  is  mandatory.  American  democracy  has  brought  to  the  world 
gifts  past  appraisal.  But  democracy  is  a  process  of  education  as  well  as 
a  form  of  government.  It  confers  great  privileges  upon  the  individual, 
but  imposes  the  inevitable  obligation  as  well.  While  the  price  we  pay 
through  taxation  may  at  times  seem  burdensome,  yet  it  is  small  indeed  in 
comparison  to  the  benefits  and  privileges  which  accrue  from  the  civiliza- 
tion built  here  through  planned  democratic  processes  of  government. 

However,    improper    planning    of    our    finances   has    caused    through 
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haphazardness  and  immediate  necessities  an  opportunity  for  reaction- 
aries to  send  out  propaganda  against  taxation.  It  is  high  time  that  in 
planning  the  finances  of  government,  we  accent  in  the  public  mind  the 
blessings  from  taxation.  Despite  the  abuses,  iniquities  and  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  financing  government,  taxation  is  still  one  of  the  greatest 
single  blessings  of  the  masses  of  our  people.  Through  the  process  of 
taxation,  the  government  reaches  down  into  the  channels  of  business  and 
trade  and  lifts  billions  of  dollars  up  into  the  treasuries  of  government, 
then  this  money  descends  through  various  governmental  services,  to  build 
highways,  to  educate  boys  and  girls,  to  provide  health  and  recreational 
facilities  for  the  people,  to  give  systematic  security  to  the  old,  blind,  un- 
employed, dependent  and  crippled  children,  to  conserve,  develop  and 
distribute  the  benefits  of  our  vast  natural  resources,  to  care  for  our  sick, 
our  insane,  our  other  under-privileged,  to  protect  society  against  crim- 
inals, to  provide  for  the  common  defense  of  all  our  people,  and  otherwise 
to  promote  the  general  welfare.  As  this  money  descends  in  the  form  of 
these  governmental  services,  it  is  again  spent  back  into  the  channels  of 
business  and  trade.  Not  a  dollar  of  it  is  lost  or  destroyed.  Every  dollar 
the  government  takes  up  to  the  treasury  from  business  and  trade  through 
taxation,  descends  again,  through  governmental  services,  back  into  the 
channels  of  business  and  trade.  Yet,  on  the  round  the  money  makes  it 
performs  a  fine  function  of  planned  progress  for  human  beings.  If  the 
money  remained  entirely  in  the  channels  of  business  and  trade,  gov- 
ernment would  perish  and  society  become  stagnant. 

Without  taxation,  the  average  person  could  not  educate  his  children, 
could  not  have  a  paved  highway,  and  even  the  rich  could  not  enjoy  the 
blessings,  protection  and  progress  brought  by  taxation.  Recently  I  had 
breakfast  with  Mr.  Henry  Ford  at  Ways,  Georgia,  where  he  is  doing  a 
wonderful  job  of  planned  programs  himself.  As  I  thought  of  the  great 
wealth  of  Mr.  Ford  and  the  great  blessings  of  taxation,  I  was  impressed 
that  with  all  of  his  wealth,  Mr.  Ford  could  not  build  the  highways  and 
bridges  over  which  he  travels  in  his  trips  around  the  country  and  finance 
the  courts  and  the  officials  who  protect  him  along  the  route,  and  support 
the  many  other  public  benefits  he  enjoys  all  by  taxation,  though  he 
should  exhaust  his  entire  fortune  in  the  endeavor. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  need  for  planned  financing  of  government.  There 
is  need  for  uniform  tax  laws.  The  lack  of  uniformity  of  taxes  in  the 
several  states  and  in  local  communities  within  the  several  states  is  most 
glaring.  Obsolete  and  unjust  tax  laws  on  the  part  of  a  given  state  or 
its  subdivisions  cause  maladjustment  in  industry.  An  industry  which 
under  uniform  tax  laws  could  most  efficiently  and  economically  operate 
in  a  certain  state  may  be  forced  by  unjust  and  disuniform  tax  laws 
to  locate  in  a  different  state  and  incur  in  processing  and  distribution 
cost  that  he  passes  on  to  the  consumer.  For  this  as  well  as  other  reasons, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  of  direct  tax  paid,  it  is  of  ultimate  great  benefit 
to  our  people  that  our  tax  laws  be  made  uniform  and  modern  to  meet 
changed  conditions  as  well  as  adequate  to  support  essential  progressive 
governmental  services. 
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One  of  the  great  coming  conflicts  in  American  history  is  going  to  be 
over  the  question  of  equalizing  governmental  services  and  governmental 
costs  for  those  services  between  the  relatively  rich  areas  of  the  country  and 
the  relatively  poor  areas  of  the  country,  to  the  end  that  equal  governmental 
services  be  rendered  all  our  people,  and  equal  costs  of  those  services  be 
borne  uniformly  whether  in  the  rich  urban  centers  or  the  remote  rural 
areas.  This  calls  for  a  planned  national  financing  for  an  equalization  fund 
to  be  distributed  for  state  administration,  especially  for  health,  education, 
and  highways. 

As  with  personnel,  so  we  might  carry  the  picture  of  planned  financing 
to  include  private  enterprises.  Industry  should  be  located  close  to  the 
source  of  raw  materials  with  proper  regard  for  reaching  the  centers  of 
consumption  through  equitable  rates  for  distribution.  No  commercial 
enterprise  should  be  over-  or  under-capitalized.  Adequate  credit  facilities 
and  proper  opportunity  for  expansion  should  be  permitted.  Private 
budgeting  should  be  prepared  and  provided.  Planned  financing,  both 
in  private  enterprise  and  in  public  services,  is  a  prime  need  for  our  people 
and  offers  opportunity  for  the  most  enthusiastic  planning. 

Planning  of  our  transportation  and  distribution  system  in  this  country 
is  so  imperative  that  the  plight  of  our  railroads  serves  as  a  glaring  ex- 
ample of  this  need.  There  should  be  a  planned  coordination  between 
air-,  water-,  railroad-  and  motor  vehicle-transportation,  as  well  as  be- 
tween public  and  private  transportation.  This  one  field  justifies  a  great 
planning  effort.  Like  taxation,  rates  of  transportation  should  be  uniform 
between  states.  At  the  present  time,  artificial  tariff  barriers  have  been 
erected  between  various  states  and  various  sections  of  the  country  in 
varying  degree.  While  the  constitution  prohibits  the  levying  of  a  tariff 
between  states,  the  differentials  in  transportation  rates  have  in  practice 
set  up  such  tariffs.  This  has  caused  a  maladjustment  in  industry,  a  higher 
cost  of  commodities  to  the  consumer,  neglect  of  great  natural  resources 
and  the  corresponding  lessening  of  our  national  wealth,  and  sectional 
business  bitterness  that  has  retarded  our  progress.  Whole  industrial 
villages  and  cities  have  become  deserted,  millions  of  dollars  of  invest- 
ments lost,  and  community  culture  and  sentiments  uprooted.  No  sound 
economy  in  this  country  can  be  had  until  there  is  a  free  flow  of  com- 
merce between  every  state  and  region  of  the  country,  unhampered  by 
artificial  tariff  barriers  in  the  form  of  transportation  rate  differentials. 
Every  state  and  every  region  in  this  country  has  enough  resources  and 
natural  advantages  to  develop  uniformly  an  economy  that  will  be  sound, 
prominent  and  progressive. 

We  need  a  planned  balancing  of  our  populations  between  rural  and 
urban  divisions  of  our  national  life.  No  more  people  should  live  in  our 
cities  and  towns  and  villages  than  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  normal 
functioning  of  industry  and  commerce.  To  overcrowd  these  centers  means 
relief  rolls  in  times  of  depression  and  consequent  increase  in  costs  of 
taxation,  as  well  as  human  suffering.  Those  not  normally  needed  in 
commerce  and  industry  should  be  induced  to  live  in  the  rural  areas  where 
they  can  have  their  own  little  house,  gardens,  chickens  and  eggs,  butter 
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and  milk,  fruits  and  vegetables — the  back  log  of  a  living,  regardless  of 
periods  of  prosperity,  recession  or  depression.  The  only  way  to  induce 
our  young  people  voluntarily  to  adjust  the  population  between  rural  and 
urban  life  is  to  plan  a  more  attractive  rural  life  for  them  to  the  end  that 
they  will  want  to  live  in  the  country  as  much  as  they  want  now  to  live  in 
the  towns  and  cities.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  equality  in  educa- 
tion and  health,  adequate  all-weather  highway  facilities,  the  benefits  of 
electricity  and  the  modern  conveniences  attendant  thereon,  and  tax  bur- 
dens equalized  between  heavily  tax-valued  communities  and  low  tax- 
valued  communities.  In  my  opinion,  North  Carolina  has  planned  the 
best  balance  of  population  between  its  rural  and  urban  life.  No  city  in 
North  Carolina  has  more  than  100,000  people.  The  balancing  of  its  popu- 
lation has  likewise  been  accompanied  by  a  balancing,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  agriculture  and  industry. 

We  in  Georgia  emerged  into  the  governmental  planning  field  on  July 
1,  1937,  less  than  a  year  ago.  We  created  a  planning  commission  com- 
posed of  four  citizens  appointed  by  the  governor  and  the  respective  heads 
of  our  departments  of  highway,  public  health,  natural  resources,  and 
public  education.  At  the  head  of  this  planning  board,  I  named  Henry  T. 
Mclntosh,  long  a  volunteer  planning  enthusiast,  editor  of  the  Albany, 
Georgia,  Herald,  one  of  our  best  smaller  daily  newspapers,  and  with  him 
such  outstanding  people  as  our  great  chemist,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty 
(noted  particularly  for  his  recent  discovery  of  a  process  to  make  paper 
out  of  our  pine  gum,  cotton  wood  and  other  southern  timber)  and  Mrs. 
Martha  Berry,  nationally  known  for  her  original  and  unique  educational 
institution  for  the  underprivileged  known  as  the  Berry  Schools. 

We  went  aggressively  into  the  planning  of  both  human  and  natural  re- 
sources. At  that  time,  counting  the  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia  stood 
49th  in  education;  we  have  since  lengthened  our  term  of  schools,  raised 
and  promptly  paid  our  teachers,  installed  a  system  of  free  text  books 
from  the  first  grade  through  the  high  school,  included  vocational  subjects, 
installed  school  libraries,  instituted  classes  to  reduce  our  percentage  of 
illiteracy,  started  an  audio-visual  educational  program,  added  115  addi- 
tional vocational  agricultural  teachers,  added  more  than  200  home  eco- 
nomics teachers,  and  doubled  our  high  school  enrollment  in  vocational 
subjects,  so  that  now  Georgia  ranks  well  up  among  her  sister  states  in 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  our  children.  At  the  time  our  plan- 
ning commission  was  established,  Georgia  was  spending  only  three  cents 
per  capita  on  public  health;  now  we  are  spending  ten  times  that  amount, 
and  whereas  then  every  form  of  disease  was  on  the  increase,  now  every 
form  of  disease  is  on  the  decrease.  Then  we  had  no  program  of  soil  erosion 
prevention,  rural  electrification,  rural  route  highways;  now  in  this  short 
time  we  have  covered  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  state  with  conservation 
work;  we  are  spending  $3,000,000  of  state  and  federal  funds  on  rural  post 
roads  and  have  already  built  hundreds  of  miles  of  rural  electric  lines. 
Then,  our  primary  highway  system  was  being  built  under  the  political 
spoils  system;  now  we  have  in  progress  a  highway  planning  survey  based 
upon  through  and  local  traffic  conditions,  scenic,  historic  and  recreational 
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spots,  possibility  of  future  development,  and  other  factors.  Then  we 
had  no  natural  resources  department;  now  we  have  a  model  for  the 
entire  country  with  divisions  of  forestry,  mining  and  geology,  wild  life 
and  parks,  and  historical  sites  and  monuments.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  it,  with  our  increasing  population,  and  our  increasing  machinery,  the 
trend  in  the  nation  is  toward  shorter  hours  of  work.  We  are  planning  for 
our  people  to  spend  leisure  time  outdoors  or  in  recreational  centers  rather 
than  increasing  traffic  hazards  on  the  highways  or  in  beer  joints  and  other 
questionable  places.  To  this  end  we  have  in  the  last  twelve  months  estab- 
lished sixteen  state  parks  and  are  in  process  of  establishing  thousand-acre 
park  tracts  in  each  county  that  does  not  have  a  state  or  national  park. 
When  our  planning  commission  was  created,  we  had  no  form  of  social 
security.  Now  we  have  the  full  field  offered  by  any  other  state,  including 
unemployment  compensation,  re-employment  service,  old  age  insurance, 
old  age  pensions,  aid  for  the  blind,  and  for  dependent  crippled  children. 
We  have  constructed  a  modern  prison  at  a  cost  of  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  It  is  the  most  expensive  public  building  in  our  state.  It  cost 
much  more  than  our  state  capitol  did.  We  have  installed  industries,  both 
to  make  the  penal  system  self-sustaining,  and  to  teach  the  prisoners  trades 
and  occupations  for  their  rehabilitation  when  they  are  released.  We  send 
the  commodities  we  produce  only  to  agencies,  departments,  institutions, 
and  subdivisions  of  the  state  government. 

When  our  planning  commission  was  created,  we  had  no  department 
of  safety  or  state  police  patrol.  We  now  have  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country  and  have  reduced  our  accident  and  death  rate  on  the  highways 
tremendously,  as  well  as  our  premiums  on  burglary  insurance.  These 
are  among  many  things  we  have  accomplished  for  Georgia  by  planning. 

We  should  have  national,  regional,  state  and  community  planning. 
Our  planning  act  authorizes  and  requires  this  coordination.  We  are 
carrying  forward  in  the  whole  program.  I  am  not  an  authority  on  plan- 
ning, and  came  here  not  to  give  you  expert  planning  advice.  I  am  an 
enthusiast  for  planning,  because  it  is  essential  to  progress,  and  I  came 
here  to  give  to  this  conference  such  help  as  the  presence  on  your  program 
of  a  governor  from  one  of  the  forty-eight  states  can  give. 

I  feel  complimented  that  you  invited  me  and  trust  that  my  contribution 
may  have  reciprocated  the  invitation  in  value.  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  the  National  Conference  on  Planning  to  Georgia  one  of 
these  days.  You  could  not  meet  in  a  state  that  is  more  in  step  with  your 
efforts. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

The  National  Conference  on  Planning,  meeting  in  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota, June  20,  21  and  22,  1938,  has  been  organized  and  conducted  accord- 
ing to  a  pattern  which  has  made  possible  both  an  effective  exploration 
of  the  expanding  field  of  planning  and  vital  discussion  of  the  issues 
arising  in  this  exploration.  The  effectiveness  of  this  type  of  program 
and  the  pleasantness  of  participating  in  it  have  been  greatly  enhanced 
both  by  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  for  the  Conference  by 
the  local  committees  which  have  worked  under  the  capable  direction  of 
Herman  E.  Olson,  City  Planning  Engineer  of  the  Minneapolis  City  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  by  the  organization  of  the  Conference  and  the 
direction  of  its  arrangements  by  Walter  H.  Blucher,  Executive  Director 
of  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials.  For  the  diligence  of  their 
efforts  and  for  the  excellence  of  the  results,  the  gratitude  of  the  Con- 
ference and  of  its  participating  organizations  is  extended  to  Mr.  Olson, 
to  his  co-worker  Mr.  George  H.  Herrold,  Managing  Director  of  the  St. 
Paul  City  Planning  Board,  to  Mr.  Blucher,  and  to  the  local  sponsor,  the 
Minneapolis  City  Planning  Commission,  to  the  associated  sponsors,  the 
Minnesota  State  Planning  Board,  the  St.  Paul  City  Planning  Board,  the 
Duluth  City  Planning  Department,  the  Minnesota  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects,  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Minneapolis,  the 
Minneapolis  Civic  and  Commerce  Association,  the  Minneapolis  Junior 
Association  of  Commerce  and  the  Minneapolis  Central  Labor  Union,  and 
to  the  other  local  officials  and  the  press  who  have  cooperated  in  further- 
ing the  success  of  the  Conference. 
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GODWARD,  AL.  C. 

GOSNELL,  HAROLD  F. 

GRACE,  MYRTHE 

GRAFF,  CARROLL  F. 

GRAHAM,  A.  MURRAY 

GREELEY,  ROLAND  B. 

GREEN,  MARY  JANE 

GREEN,  S.  REX 

GOULD,  JAMES  F. 

GREENSFELDER,  A.  P. 

GRINNALDS,  JEFFERSON  C. 

GRINNALDS,  MRS.  CATHERINE  F. 

GROESBECK,  BYRON  L.  U.  S.  Forest  Service 

GURDA,  LEON  M.  Inspector  of  Buildings 


Division  of  Slate  Planning 

City  Planning  Commission 

City  Planner 

City  Planning  Commission 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Engineer,  City  Planning  Commission 

University  of  Chicago 

Secretary,  Slate  Planning  Commission 

President,  City  Planning  Commission 

Andrew  Grant  Fellowship 

National  Resources  Committee 

Ex.  Sec.,  Tucson  Regional  Plan 

Highway  Department 

Board  of  Education 

Ch.,  University  City  Planning  Com. 

Engineer,  Board  of  Zoning  Appeals 


Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Norris,  Tennessee 
Dearborn,  Michigan 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Wayzata,  Minnesota 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
New  York  City 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Rochester,  New  York 
Rochester,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Texarkana,  Arkansas 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Richmond,  Indiana 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
Duluth,  Minnesota 
Edinburgh,  Scotland 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Tucson,  Arizona 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


HAAGENSEN,  KENNETH  W. 
HADLEY,  FRED  A. 
HAFSTAD,  GEORGE  E. 
HALDEMAN,  B.  A. 
HALL,  BRYANT 
HARDENBERGH,  COLLIS 
HARE,  S.  HERBERT 
HARTIG,  A.  W. 
HARTZOG,  JUSTIN 
HARVEY,  M.  H. 
HAWKINS,  CHARLES  W. 
HAZELRIGG,  HAL 
HEIMBUECHER,  WALTER  A. 
HELLA,  U.  W. 
HENRY,  L.  A. 
HERLIHY,  ELISABETH  M. 
HERRING,  FRANK  W. 
HERROLD,  GEORGE  H. 
HESS,  ROBERT  A. 
HEYDECKER,  WAYNE  D. 
HIDINGER,  L.  L. 
HILL,  Louis  J.,  JR. 
HODGIN,  S.  W. 
HOIBERG,  OTTO  G. 
HOLM,  DEAN 
HOPKINS,  P.  F. 
HORNER,  W.  W. 
HORWITZ,  AARON  B. 
HOVIK,  LAWRENCE  E. 
HOWARD,  JOHN  T. 
HOWARD,  MRS.  EDYTH 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Evansville,  Indiana 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

ity  Planning  and  Zoning  Commission  Nashville,  Te 
ublic  Administration  Clearing  House     Chicago,  Illi 


Works  Progress  Administration 
U.  S.  Housing  Authority 
University  of  Chicago 

L.  A.  County  Regional  Plan.  Com. 

Hare  and  Hare 

Secretary,  City  Plan  Commission 

National  Resources  Committee 

Executive  Secretary,  Park  Board 

Ci 

Pu 

City  Engineer  University  City,  Missouri 

State  Department  of  Conservation  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Director,  Stale  Planning  Board  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Chairman,  Mass.  State  Planning  Board  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Dir.,  Amer.  Public  Works  Ass'n 
Director,  City  Planning  Board 
Ch.,  Zoning  Board  of  Appeals 
Dir.,  Division  of  State  Planning 
National  Resources  Committee 
State  Representative 
City  Planning  Commission 

Ex.  Sec.,  Tri-Stale  Water  Commission 
Dir.,  State  Planning  Board 
National  Resources  Committee 
Engineer,  City  Planning  Commission 

Regional  Ass'n  of  Cleveland 
Sec.,  City  Plan  Commission 


Chicago,  Illinois 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Albany,  New  York 
Memphis,  Tennessee 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Richmond,  Indiana 
Askov,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Duluth,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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HUBEH,  WALTER  L. 
HYATT,  EDWARD 
HYNNING,  CLIFFORD  J. 

ICHENHAUSER,  MORTON  L. 

INGALLS,  G.  F. 
IRETON,  J.  FRANCIS 

National  Resources  Committee 
State  of  California 
University  of  Chicago 

Ch.,  Vanderburg  County  Plan.  Com. 
National  Park  Service 
Mayor 

San  Francisco,  California 
Sacramento,  California 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Evansville,  Indiana 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

JACOBS,  NATHAN  B. 
JACOBSON,  R.  C. 
JACOBSON,  STANLEY  W. 
JAGER,  JOHN 
JAMES,  HARLEAN 

JAQUETH,  H.  H. 
JENNINGS,  FLOYD 
JESNESS,  O.  B. 
JOHNSON,  THEODORE  S. 
JONES,  PAUL  W. 
JONES,  ROBERT  T. 
JONES,  SIDNEY  G. 

KEENAN,  ESTHER  L. 
KELLAN,  JOHN  R. 
KELLOGG,  H.  L. 
KELSO,  M.  M. 
KEY,  V.  O. 
KINCAID,  H.  EVERT 
KINCAID,  MRS.  H.  EVBHT 
KINGERY,  ROBERT 
KIZER,  BEN  H. 
KNAPP,  P.  W. 
KNOWLES,  B.  J. 

KOENIG,  RUSSEL  O. 

KONECZNY,  MATT.  W. 

LACEY,  E.  P. 
LANDFALD,  JENNIE 
LANG,  JOHN  J. 
LANGLAND,  HAROLD  S. 
LARSAN,  CARL 
LATHROP,  HAROLD  W. 
LAUTNER,  HAROLD  W. 

LAW,  R.  W. 
LEHMAN,  GODFREY 
LEIGHTON,  B.  G. 
LEIGHTON,  MRS.  E.  F. 
LEONARD,  RAYMOND  F. 
LESUEUR,  MRS.  MARION 
LESUEUR,  WINSTON 
LEWELLEN,  BAFFORD  S. 
LINDSAY,  GEORGE  F. 
LLOYD,  DR.  H.  J. 
LOMMEL,  G.  E. 
LUDWIG,  C.  C. 
LUND,  HENRIETTE 
LUSK,  ROBERT  D. 

MCCLAIN,  JAMES 
MCELROY,  FRANK.  D. 

MclNTOSH,  H.  T. 

McKEE,  MRS.  BERT 

MAcMiLLiN,  FREDERICK  N. 
MACGOWAN,  E.  S. 
MACKELMANN,  D.  E. 
MAITLAND,  WALTER  McC. 
MANN,  FREDERICK  M. 
MARTIN,  JOHN  H. 
MASHEK,  WILLIAM  L. 
MATSON,  R.  H. 
MAYES,  E.  A. 
MEADOR,  P.  G. 
MENGEL,  W.  H. 
MENINICK,  HOWARD  K. 
MERRILL,  HAROLD 

MIDDLETON,  P.  E. 
MILES,  SOUTHEY,  F. 
MILES,  MRS.  SOUTHEY  F. 
MILJNOWSKI,  ARTHUR  S. 


Morris  Knowles,  Inc. 
Works  Progress  Administration 
Works  Progress  Administration 
American  Institute  of  Architects 
Ex.  Sec.,  American  Planning  and 

Civic  Association 

Engineer,  City  Planning  Commission 
Dir.,  Stale  Planning  Board 
University  of  Minnesota 
Consultant,  State  Planning  Board 
Agricultural  College 
University  of  Minnesota 
City  Planning  Commission 


Chicago  Housing  Authority 
Engineer,  State  Planning  Commission 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
National  Resources  Committee 
Federal  Housing  Administration 

Manager,  Chicago  Reg.  Plan.  Ass'n 

Ch.,  State  Planning  Council 

Sec.,  City  Planning  Board 

Architect 

Engineer,  City  Planning  Commission 


National  Park  Service 
Building  Department 
Commission  on  City  Plan 
Bureau  of  Research 
President,  Park  Board 
Director,  State  Parks 
Executive  Secretary,  American  City 
Planning  Institute 

University  of  Minnesota 

Dir.  of  Leisure  Education 

City  Planning  Board 

National  Resources  Committee 

Ex  member  City  Planning  Commission 

Izaak  Walton  League 

Ch.,  City  Planning  Board 

City  Planning  Commission 

Stale  Planning  Board 

Ex.  Sec.,  League  of  Municipalities 

Better  Housing  Council 

Vice-Ch.,  Stale  Planning  Board 

Depl.  of  City  Planning 
Ch.,  City  Planning  Commission 
National  Resources  Committee 
City  Plan  Commission 

Ex.  Sec.,  League  of  Municipalities 
Universal  Atlas  Cement  Co. 


Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sacramento,  California 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
Fargo,  North  Dakota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Atlanta,  Georgia 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Kensington,  Maryland 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Evanston,  Illinois 
Evanston,  Illinois 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Spokane,  Washington 
Topeka,  Kansas 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Saginaw,  Michigan 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Thief  River  Falls,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Virginia,  Minnesota 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Mankato,  Minnesota 
West  Lafayette,  Indiana 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
New  York  City- 
Huron,  South  Dakota 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Mankato,  Minnesota 


ivj.ttun.niu,   IVJLIJ 

Albany,  Geori 
Des  Moines.  I 


Madison,  Wisconsin 

.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Ex.  Dir.,  Metropolitan  Housing  Council  Chicago,  Illinois 

New  York  City 
Ex  member,  City  Planning  Commission   Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Division  of  State  Parks 
University  of  Minnesota 

State  Park  Department 
Assistant  City  Solicitor 
Stale  Planning  Board 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Assistant  Executive  Officer, 

National  Resources  Committee 
National  Resources  Committee 
Board  of  Zoning  Appeals 
Ch.,  Board  of  Zoning  Appeals 
City  Planning  Board 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Norris,  Tennessee 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


PERSONS  REGISTERED  AT  THE  CONFERENCE 
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MILLER,  HERMAN  G. 
MILLER,  MORRIS 
MILLER,  ROY  L. 
MILLS,  EARL  O. 
MITCHELL,  ROBERT  B. 
MITCHELL,  MRS.  ROBERT  B. 
MOONEY,  GEORGE  S. 
MOORMAN,  L.  F. 
MORRIS,  MRS.  KATHERINE  H. 
MORRIS,  SAMUEL  B. 
MUNNS,  EDWARD  N. 
MURDOCH,  MADELYN 
MURPHY,  LINDEN 

NASON,  GEORGE 
NASON,  GEORGE  L.  II 
NELSON,  C.  M. 
NELSON,  NELS  A. 
NEWCOMB,  CHARLES  S. 
NICHOLS,  A.  R. 
NOLAN,  RAY  D. 
NOLEN,  JOHN  JR. 

NOONAN,  ALBERT  W. 


O'HAHROW,  DENNIS 
OLCOTT,  GEORGE  W. 
OLESON,  ANNA  DICKIE 
OLSON,  HAROLD 
OLSON,  MRS.  HERMAN  E. 
OLSON,  HERMAN  E. 
OPPERMANN,  PAUL 

ORTON,  LAWRENCE  M. 

PAINE,  F.  RODNEY 
PALEN,  A.  E. 
PALMER,  R.  F. 
PARKER,  WILLIAM  STANLEY 
PARSON,  RUBEN  L. 
PATTESON,  A.  G. 
PAULSON,  JOHN  P. 
PEARSON,  E.  O. 
PETERSON,  ORVILLE  C. 
PIATT,  WILLIAM  M. 
PITKIN,  F.  A. 
POMEROY,  HUGH  R. 
PRINCELL,  C.  A. 

RABUCK,  ARTHUR  J. 
REAY,  DONALD  P. 
RETTIE,  JAMES  C. 
RICE,  D.  M. 
RILEY,  RUSSELL  H. 
RINGNESS,  MRS.  FANNIE  B. 
ROBINSON,  FREDERIC 
ROWLANDS,  W.  A. 
ROZYCKI,  WALTER  J. 
RUSSELL,  HERBERT  L. 
RUSSELL,  ROBERT  S. 
RYAN,  M.  O. 
RYAN,  PHILIP  E. 
RUDMAN,  FRED 

SANDAHL,  PAUL  L. 
SASSAMAN,  W.  R. 
SAVILLE,  THORNDIKE 
SAX,  JONATHAN 
SCAMMON,  RICHARD  E. 
SCHELLIE,  KENNETH  L. 
SCHILLING,  EDWARD  A. 
SCHILLING,  MRS.  E.  A. 
SCHON,  HUBERT  A. 

SCOTT,  ROBERT  C. 
SEEMAN,  PAUL  A. 
SEGOE,  LADISLAS 
SETTER,  DONALD  P. 
SHATTUCK,  I.  S. 
SHAW,  A.  H.  C. 
SHEPARD,  ARTHUR  L. 


City  Planning  Commission 
U.  S.  Housing  Authority 
League  of  Municipalities 
National  Resources  Committee 
University  of  Chicago 

Montreal  Metropolitan  Commission 
Dir.,  State  Planning  Board 

City  Planning  Commission 
Forest  Service 
Division  of  Slate  Planning 
Iowa  State  College 

Landscape  Architect 

Landscape  Architect 

Editor,  Better  Roads  Magazine 

Building  Department 

WPA,  Division  of  Social  Research 

Stale  Highway  Department 

Dir.,  Division  of  Lands  tf  Minerals 

Dir.,  NaH  Capital  Park  and 

Planning  Commission 
Dir.,  National  Association  of 

Assessing  Officers 

Stale  Planning  Board 
National  Park  Service 
Stale  Planning  Board 
City  Planning  Commission 

City  Planning  Engineer 
Assistant  Director,  American 

Society  of  Planning  Officials 
City  Planning  Commission 


U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

U.  S.  Housing  Authority 

State  Planning  Board 

State  Planning  Commission 

State  Highway  Commission 

Anoka  Builders 

City  Planning  Engineer 

League  of  Municipalities 

National  Resources  Committee 

Ex.  Dir.,  Slate  Planning  Board 

Chief  of  Field  Service,  ASPO,  NAHO 

City  Planning  Commission 

Planning  Consultant 
Columbia  University 
National  Resources  Committee 

Harland  Bartholomew  $  Associates 
Greater  Peoria  Civic  Ass'n 
Harland  Bartholomew  $  Associates 
University  of  Wisconsin 
City  Plan  Commission 
City  Planner 
Columbia  University 
State  Planning  Board 
Committee  on  Care  of  Transients 
Councilman 

Supt.,  Park  Board 

Secretary,  Stale  Planning  Board 

New  York  University 

Department  of  Leisure  Education 

Chairman.  Slate  Planning  Board 

Stale  Planning  Board 

City  Plan  Commission 

Dir.,  Division  of  Employment, 

Minnesota  WPA 
Division  of  Slate  Planning 

Planning  Consultant 

City  and  Traffic  Planner 
City  of  Cleveland 
University  of  Michigan 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Montreal,  Quebec 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Everett,  Massachusetts 
Palo  Alto,  California 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Ames,  Iowa 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Arlington,  Virginia 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Northfield,  Minnesota 
Duluth,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Chicago,  Illinois 
New  York  City 

Duluth,  Minnesota 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Jackson,  Mississippi 
Jonesboro,  Arkansas 
Anoka,  Minnesota 
Peoria,  Illinois 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Durham,  North  Carolina 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
New  York  City 
Portland,  Oregon 
New  York  City 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Peoria,  Illinois 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Detroit,  Michigan 
New  York  City 
Fargo,  North  Dakota 
New  York  City 
Eveleth,  Minnesota 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
New  York  City 
Virginia,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Oakland,  California 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
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SHERIDAN,  L.  V. 
SHERMAN,  L.  K. 
SHURTLEFF,  FLAVEL 

SICKELS,  HENRY  L. 
SIMONS,  GEORGE  W.,  JR. 
SMITH,  HAROLD  D. 
SNYDER,  CHARLES  A. 
SNYDER,  HENRY 
SPEELMAN,  K.  F. 
STEPHENSON,  GORDON 
STEPHENSON,  FLORA  CROCI 
STEWART,  J.  B. 
STIFF,  EILEEN 
STOLTE,  S.  L. 
STORRER,  FREDERICK  R. 
STHAUH,  LORENZ  G. 
STRAUEL,  FREDERICK  A. 
STRAUS,  CARL  B. 
STRITMAN,  HARRY  R. 
STUBBS,  HARRIETT 
SULLIVAN,  MARC  V. 

SUTERMEISTER,  OsCAR 
SWARTZEL,  A.   D. 


National  Resources  Committee 
Water  Resources  Consultant 
Counsel,  American  Planning  $  Civic 

Association 
Minnesota  WPA 
Planning  Advisory  Board 
State  Budget  Director 
West  Central  Association 

Ch.,  City  Planning  Commission 


Outdoor  Advertising  Ass'n 

City  Planning  Office 

Minnesota  WPA 

Engineer,  City  Planning  Commission 

University  of  Minnesota 

City  Planning  Commission 

Architect 

Junior  Association  of  Commerce 

City  Planning  Commission 

Architect 

Harvard  University 

State  Planning  Board 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Chicago,  Illinois 

New  York  City 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
International  Falls,  Minn. 
Liverpool,  England 
Liverpool,  England 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Peoria,  Illinois 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Dearborn,  Michigan 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Mason  City,  Iowa 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


TARRANT,  JULIAN  W. 
TAYLOR,  CARL  C. 
TAYLOR,  FRED  C. 
TAYLOR,  OLIN 
TEPLICKY,  M.  F. 
THOMPSON,  LYNN 
THOMPSON,  MRS.  LYNN 
TILTON,  L.  DEMING 
TITUS,  WILLIAM  J. 
TOLLES,  N.  A. 

TORKELSON,   M.   W. 

TORHAS,  R.  W. 
TUGWELL,  REXFORD  G. 
TUSLEH,  W.  H. 
TWICHELL,  ALLAN  A. 

UELAND,  MRS.  ROLF 
UTZ,  E.  J. 

VAN  DEH  HOEF,  GEORGE 
VAN  NOCKER,  R.  L. 
VEDDER,  A.  L. 
VERMILYA,  HOWARD  P. 
VICK,  ALYCE 
VOGEL,  JOSHUA  H. 

WAITE,  H.  M. 
WALKER,  ROBERT  A. 
WALL,  KATHERINE 
WALLACE,  W.  GLEN 
WALLACE,  MRS.  W.  GLEN 
WALLEHSTEIN,  MORTON  L. 

WEINTZ,  CLAIR  C. 
WELLS,  W.  G. 
WETZLER,  THOMAS  E. 
WHITE,  GILBERT 
WHITNALL,  C.  B. 
WHITTEMORE,  H.  O. 
WIECKING,  E.  H. 
WING,  JOHN 
WITTER,  GEORGE 
WOLCOTT,  C. 
WOLMAN,  ABEL 
WOOD,  ELIZABETH 
WOOD,  JOSEPH  D. 
WOODS,  BALDWIN  M. 
WOODS,  C.  RONAL 
WYMAN,  PHELPS 

YALE,  WASHINGTON 
YANTIS,  GEORGE  F. 

ZALUSKY,  JOSEPH  W. 
ZAUFT,  EMIL  J. 
ZISMAN,  S.  B. 
ZUG,  GEORGE  B. 


Division  of  State  Planning 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

State  Highway  Department 

Social  Security 

City  Attorney 

Pres.,  City  Planning  Commission 

Dir.,  State  Planning  Board 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Ex.  Officer,  State  Planning  Board 

Engineer,  City  Planning  Commission 

Ch.,  City  Planning  Commission 

Architect 

American  Public  Health  Ass'n 

League  of  Women  Voters 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Federal  Housing  Administration 

City  Manager 

Secretary,  City  Planning  Board 

Federal  Housing  Administration 

Anoka  Builders 

Engineer,  King  Co.  Plan  Commission 

National  Resources  Committee 

Social  Science  Research  Council 

Division  of  Stale  Planning 

City  Planning  Commission 

Ch.  Ladies  Committee  for  Conference 

President,  American  Society  of 

Planning  Officials 
State  Planning  Board 
Division  of  State  Parks 
City  of  Peoria 

National  Resources  Committee 
Stale  Planning  Board 
University  of  Michigan 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
City  Building  Department 

Social  Science  Research  Council 
Ch.,  State  Planning  Commission 
Sec.,  Chicago  Housing  Authority 
Slate  Planning  Consultant 
National  Resources  Committee 
Department  of  City  Planning 


Bd.  of  Park  Commissioners 
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